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NO. 6 


116 W. Monroe Street 


Consignments 


60 BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO 


FEED FORMULA 


For your 


gallon of milk on an entire her 


Communicate 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. 


GRASS SEEDS MELD 


_ BUYERS CHICAGO __ SELLERS 
Ask for Samples Mail Samples for Bids 


TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- 
- TOP, BLUEGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. 


OURTEEN SEED CO. 


Specialize in all 


SHIPPERS. Send Samples for Bid. 
BUYERS. Ask for samples and prices. 


_ MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Consign Grain and Hay to 


Rodgers & Mayfield Company 
RAIN—HA Y—STOCKS—BONDS—PROVISIONS 


i CHICAGO 


Sales to Arrive 


FEED SYSTEM 


That haye shown a following production: 
average ‘increase of over one-half 


Development of baby pigs showing an 


} i e of six times their weight in eight 
Business Sake inerease 0 


A gain of four pounds a day for ten 
days on hogs, An increase in egg produc- 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


ASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


“THE MARKET’S UP!” 


How Soon Will You Know? 
Find Out Instantly With 


RADIO 


| It means money to you. Market } 


reports every half hour through 
the day—FREH! 


CATCH THEM—THEY’RE 
YOURS 


332 So. La Salle Street 


Track Purchase y 
Baseball, Football Scores, Time 


Signals, Lectures, the Opera, Won- 
_| derful Concerts— 
A MILLION THINGS 
Out of the air with this wonder | 
worker 


EHRLER-RADIO 


Increase in poultry fattening of as much 30 N. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
as a half pound in four days, and a pound Radio Sets and Accessories are Useful Gifts 


gain in a week, : F 
“When You Think. of Radio Think of 
110 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO Ehyler” 


ENGINEERING 


CONSULTATION 


tion over ordinary farm grains of 200%. 

Seventy percent increase in egg produc- 
tion in 20 days, including an increase in 
weight of eggs per dozen 


- A. BENSON COMPANY 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY, STRAW, GRAIN AND MILL FEEDS — 


Room 904 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILI ONS ceeradoo BELTING 


The Kind That Grandpa’s 
Superintendent Bought 


IT LASTS FOR YEARS 
Write for samples and prices . 


- Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
118 So. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital - - - - - 
Surplus and Profits - 


$ 5,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 
ERNEST A. enna Chairman of the JAMES G. WAKEFIELD, Vice-Pres 


F. SCHOENECK, Cashier 
G. Assistant Cashier 


NOV. 
EDWARD MAASS, Vice- Precdeat HUGH I. SINCLAIR, Assets Cashier 


GORMAN J. FORD, ‘Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS 


WATSON F. BLAIR HARLES H. HULBURD 


pt eae Eos BORLAND 
EDW. BUTLER 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER 
CARR E 
HENRY P. tea ae ROBERT J. 
ERNEST 


A. LL CHARLES a WACKER 
EDMUND D TULBERT 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 


Cable Transfers 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men throughout 
the country respectfully solicited 


The 
Dust Collector 


For Grain Cleaners ‘¥ 
ALL STEEL 


{Write for Catalog 


' 


The Koickeriocker Company 


Whatever Your 
Question 


Be it the pronounciation of Bolshe- 
viki or soviet, the spelling of a puzzling word—the mean- 
ing of blighty, fourth arm, etc., this Supreme Authority— 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 400,000 Words, 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Write for specimen pages, prices, etc., and FREE Pocket Maps if 
you name this publication. 


‘Knickerbocker Cyclone” 


Jackson, Mich. 


N. & M CO. SERVICE ELEVATOR © 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE 


Wee the upper terminal automatic 

stop in operation there is no danger 

of being carried overhead and injured. 

The weight of the passenger after the 

top floor is reached automatically throws 

a lever, shutting off the power and 

applying the brake, thereby locking the - 
belt and steps against movement in 

either direction. 


The automatic stop mechanism fur- 
nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 
excellent qualities of reliability- and 
utility. : 


bi 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. 


NORDYKE & Marnon CoMPANY 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 


AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS 
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WESTERN 
SERVICE 


LIKE 
WESTERN 


Shellers and Cleaners 
and 


Complete Elevator Equipments 
RANKS FIRST 


Read customer’s letter proving this statement 


OTIS J. BEAR Elevators 
JOHN J. GRUSSING Royal—C. & E. I. R. R 
St. Joseph—Big Four 


BEAR & GRUSSING 
GRAIN, COAL, SEEDS 


Union Iron Works, St. Joseph, Ill., Feb. 10, 1922. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

We certainly appreciate the quick service given on our order for transmission rope 
yesterday morning. Ten years of observation leads us to believe that no other concern 
dealing in elevator machinery and supplies can come anywhere near equalling your 
courtesy and service to your customers. 

Yours truly, 
BEAR AND GRUSSING, 
Per Otis J. Bear. 


Let us extend this service to you 


Drag Chains Belting Elevator Heads 
Elevator Buckets Feed Gates Idlers 
Elevator Boots Distributors Trippers 
Turn Heads Manlifts Post Hangers 
Power Shovels Car Loading Spouts Pillow Blocks 
Grain Conveyors Car Pullers Shafting 

Iron Pulleys 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR ILLINOIS 
Write for Catalog No. 27 
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BARNARD-MOLINE 
BALL BEARING 
LIGHT RUNNING 
THREE ROLLER 
FEED MILL 


Most Profitable to Operate 
For Making Coarse Corn Meal and Chop Feed 


Also adaptable for grinding oats, barley, wheat for graham, rye and 
other small grains. Wet corn can be ground on this mill as well as dry 
corn, but not with such a capacity. 


The Barnard-Moline Ball Bearing type of feed mill, illustrated above, 
requires less power to operate than the babbitted bearing type of mill, and 
it runs positively cool at all times with no indication of oil or grease about 
it; thus effecting a great saving in power and oil consumption. 


This mill has very large capacity, considering the length of rolls, 
which is due to the fact that the corn or other material drops from the 
feed hopper onto the large middle roll, the circumference of which travels 
two and one-third times faster than the circumference of the other rolls, 
thus carrying the material through at a fast rate of speed. There is no 
possible chance for the material to clog. 


This mill is equipped with a fine automatic feeder of great capacity, 
which is easily set, and feeds a steady, even stream to the rolls, not being 
blocked or choked by twine, bits of cob or such material. 


/ 


For those desiring capacity, light-running, cool, even, granular grind- 
ing, simplicity of adjustment and durability, this mill will absolutely fulfil 
the requirements. 


Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Got 


MILL BUILDERS AND MILL FURNISHERS 
Established 1860 | Moline, Illinois © 
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| WELLER EQUIPMENT \ 
| : y | 
| The Better Kind of Grain Handling Machinery 
Installed in your elevator will help you to operate at full capacity. Frequent shut downs 


‘THE AMERICAN EeUATOR: AND 


: 

and waiting for repairs dissipate your profit. Weller Made Machinery is made by men 
. who know its application and the conditions under which it is to operate—it proves its 
merit because quality is built into it. 


You owe it to yourself when building or making repairs to get our prices. 


We make a complete line of: 


Apron Conveyors Elevator Spouts 
Belt Conveyors Loading Spouts 
Drag Conveyors Dock Spouts 
Pan Conveyors Chain 

Mixing Conveyors Grain Cleaners 
Spiral Conveyors Grain Driers 
Trippers Truck Dumps 

] Bucket Elevators Wagon Dumps 

j Elevator Buckets Track Hoppers 

. Elevator Boots Power Shovels 

p| Elevator Casing Car Pullers 

| . Elevator Heads Rope Drives 

Sack Elevators Gears 


Power Transmitting Machinery 
Se c Coal and Ash Handling Machinery 


WELLER BELT CONVEYORS AND TRIPPERS 


CATALOGUES 


Tell us the kind of equipment you are interested in. Catalogue showing illustrations 
also giving data that will help in making your selection will be sent. Experienced en- 


SAVES $3408 A YEAR 


HANDLING COAL WITH WELLER MADE EQUIPMENT 


M. J. Cahill & Co., Boston, Mass., says:— 

Our Weller Bucket Elevator has proved the finest system of handling our coal. With 
this equipment we unload a 50-ton car in less than two hours; in the past month and 
a half it has handled 50 cars of coal and on the average it will handle about 12,000 
tons or 240 cars a year. 


Coal arrives at our yard in hopper-bottom cars, from which it is dropped into a 
hopper beneath the track. From this hopper it is fed by a reciprocating feeder into 
a boot—and the Weller Buckets turn into this boot, take the coal out and elevate 
it about 35 feet to a trough from which it goes to various bins through 5 chutes. 
This system causes no breakage of coal, and we handle nut, egg, stove, soft, and pea 
coal. 


Formerly, we used a portable belt conveyor. This method necessitated loading our 
wagons by hand and required trimming at the bin, both running into considerable 
expense. In fact, our figures show a cost of $19.20 a car or $0.3840 per ton for 
handling with the belt conveyor, while with our Weller System our cost is only $5.00 
per car or $0.10 per ton. A saving each year as a result of the Weller installation of 
$3,408. No trimming is necessary with this equipment. 


Our Weller Bucket Elevator has been satisfactory in every way. It has given no 
trouble—and the dealer service could not be improved. It is economical to operate 
and ae Se gs is constructed of heavy material that wears. Everything is sturdy 
and well built. 


IF YOU HAVE A COAL OR MATERIAL HANDLING PROBLEM, WRITE US 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Works, 1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, III. 
SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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Indianapolis—Your Market 


Indianapolis is known as the largest inland railroad city in the country and is the 
natural destination for shipments of grain from Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 


Forty-First Year 


Wisconsin and states adjoining. 


Its geographical 
location. together 
with its railroads 
radiating to all 
sections of the 
country, makes it 
a logical outlet and 
distributing point 
to the East, South 
and Southeast. 


These splendid 
railroad facilities 
assure quick handl- 
ing of shipments 
with prompt re- 
turns on same. 


Indianapolis also 
takes a natural 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade 


pride in having the 
largest corn mills 
in the country 
which, together 
with its flour mills 
and vast array of 
manufacturing 
industries, creates 
an exceedingly 
large local con- 
sumption of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and 
hay annually. 


This local and 
foreign demand 
makes for top 
prices on all ship- 
ments. 


The market’s adequate weighing facilities, its efficient inspection department, and 
increased elevator storage and drying equipment makes Indianapolis more and more 
important each season as a market for shippers and buyers of grain, hay and feeds. 


Route your grain and hay to any of the following firms, all devoted to your interests 
and all members of the 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


| eee 


P. M. GALE GRAIN CO., Grain, Feed 

H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Ship- 
pers 

BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 


BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY, Grain Mer- 
chants 


CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., Grain 


Commission 


DALE MILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Ship- 


pers 


McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Grain Commission 
Merchants and Buyers 


HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Ship- 
pers 
FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brok- 


erage 
URMSTON & SON, INC., Grain Commission 
LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 

LEW HILL GRAIN CO., Strictly Commission 
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WEBSTER MARINE LEGS 


WEBSTER MARINE LEGS are'the most 
successful form of installation for efficiently 
handling the grain from the ship hold to the 
elevator with the greatest facility. They are 
sturdily built and mechanically correct in de- 
sign, thus insuring years of reliable and de- 
pendable service. 


The extensive operation of Webster Marine 
Legs in some of the largest grain elevators 
in the United States, Canada, and foreign 
countries, proves their adaptability. 


Webster Grain Handling Equipment, not only 
includes marine legs, but a complete line of 
equipment: Belt Conveyors; Trippers; Ele- 
vators; Buckets; Power Transportation Ma- 
chinery; Loading Hoppers; Power Shovels; 
Spouting, etc. 


Let Webster Engineers give you the benefit of 
their experience. 


Board of Com- 
missioners, 
Port of New 
Orleans, New 
Orleans, La. 


LQ) (PRE ers 
X00 Cori 


Factories-Tiffin,O. and Chicago - Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Sociedada 
Anonyma 
Grandes Moin- 
hos, Pernam- 
buco, Brazil 


Corn Products 
Refining Co., 
Edgewater, N. 
Ja 2 a 


New York 
Barge Canal 
Elevator, Go- 
wanus Bay, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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CINCINNATI 


THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH AND EAST 


Is the terminal point for 
200,000 miles of railways 
and therefore a convenient 
shipping point for the 
country dealer, and local 
| buyers are enabled to dis- 
_ tribute all products quick- 
ly and to best advantage. 
Has weighing and inspec- 
tion service second to none 
and up-to-date grain and 
hay merchants constantly 
safeguarding their patrons’ 
interests. 


Has the “square deal” 


plugging system for hay. 


Has _ reconsignment and 
transit privileges and other 
favorable points which in- 
sures most successful han- 
dling of grain or hay ship- 


ments. 


Home of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 


Those are just a few of the reasons why you should ship your Grain and 
Hay to Cincinnati. Ship to any of the following responsible grain and hay 
firms, all members of the 


CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., THE McQUILLAN CO., Grain, Hay, Feeds 


Grain 
HOL ., Grai ivel 
CURRUS GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay op oUSE, SKIDMORE GRAIN & 
MUTUAL COMMISSION. COMPANY, MILLING CO., Grain, Hay, Feed 


Strictly Commission 


Ci ®@ @ @ 

incinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 
DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 9 FARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
T. M. DUGAN & CO., Hay and Grain FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 
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The Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot 


The Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot without take-ups on boot is a combination of the regular Sidney 
Sheller and Standard Cast Iron Elevator Boot requiring no expensive hoppering and eliminates deep 
tank or pit under elevator. It is guaranteed to work successfully on corn in any condition. 


Other Specialties for the Grain Trade Are: 


The Sidney Double Shoe Corn and Grain Cleaner 
The Sidney Ball Bearing Safety Man Lift 
The Sidney Style B Grain Drag 


We Furnish Complete Grain Elevator Equipments 


Send for Catolog 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


DOES YOUR MOLASSES FEED CAKE? 


One of the most exasperating and costly characteristics of molasses feed is its tendency to cake when 
placed in store. 

This is a condition which is entirely due to improper mixing. By that, we mean the molasses is ordinarily 
applied to the surface of the feed instead of being completely absorbed, resulting in a sticky mass. 

The Ellis Molasses Mixer eliminates the sticky nature of the product by mixing the feed and molasses 
under pressure. As a result the molasses is forced or pressed completely into the structure of the feed. The 
stickiness disappears and the feed is quite granular and free from lumps. 

It is not unusual to add 40 per cent of molasses with an Ellis Mixer and produce a feed in excellent con- 
dition for indefinite storage. 

Complete Particulars on Request 


THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 
Roosevelt Road and Talman Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS E j d Cc 
N York Chi San F i 
90 West ‘St. 53 W. facies Blvd. 149 California St. ngineers an ontractors 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS Designers and Builders 
OF OF 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR MILLS, WAREHOUSES, Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
COLD STORAGE PLANTS, COAL STORAGE, ETC. Engineering Works 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES Pn am gene os mae 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 


400,000-BUSHEL ELEVATOR 1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 
Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
BUILT FOR designs and estimates. 


POSTUM GEREAL CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


“THERE’S A REASON” 323 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 51 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


ate ee . e Sige 6). ee. 


BUILT IN 1926 MEMPHIS, TENN., PLANT OF THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION COQO., LiMiTED 


ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS | Grricus; MINNEAPOLIS AND FORT WILLIAM 


SPECIALIZING in the construction of fire-proof grain elevators of advanced 
design. We are prepared to build anywhere. The following are now building: 


STATE OF NEW YORK—BROOKLYN, 2,000,000 BU. ELEVATOR nat d SHIPPING Shien cates (ILLUSTRATION.) 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA—GRAND FORKS, 2,000,000 BU. ELEVATOR AND 3,000 BBL. MILL, 

ARCHER DANIELS LINSEED CO., BUFFALO, % MILLION BU. ELEVATOR AND on REAL MARINE TOWER 

PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO., ATCHISON, KAN., % MILLION BU.—FINEST Fe ae ELEVATOR IN AMERICA. 

N. M. PATERSON & CO., LTD., FORT WILLIAM, ONT.,. % MILLION BU. STOR } 


. 
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Pennsylvania R. R. 
2st. Century Elevator 
Baltimore 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


Designers and Builders W. R. SINKS 
Grain Elevators Manager 
In all parts of the world 
READER! 


We have built for many of your friends. 
Eventually we will build for you. 


Why Not Now? 


1210 Fisher Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Washburn Crosb: : 
Minneapolis 


Southern Pacific 
Galveston 


L. A. STINSON CO. 


Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 


National Life Building Chicago, III. 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


P. F. McALLISTER & CO. 


CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants 


COMPLETE 


Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill- 


TOWNSEND B. SMITH 


Designer and Builder 


of 
Grain Elevators 


DECATUR, ILL. 


SSS 
THE POLK SYSTEM 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 
CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


521 Occidental Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fort Branch, 
Indiana 


Reliance Construction Company 
Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 


COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Designers of Grain Elevators, Flour 


Mills and Associated Buildings 
327 South La Salle Street Chicago, II. 


Flour and Feed Mills 


Grain Elevators Warehouses 


Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator erected 
by us for The Wright Milling Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


‘‘The First Cost the Last’’ 


You eliminate future costly changes and expensive an- 
nual repairs when you have our experienced Elevator 
Builders handle your work. And you will get a plant 
combining the maximum efficiency in operation at a 
lower cost than any other way. 

Backed by over a quarter of a century of experience 
building for the Milling and Grain Trade, we are in a 
position to effect every known economy in your building 
and at the same time give you a plant properly planned 
and properly built. Let us help you on your building 
problems. 

Write us for estimates and sketch plans which we furnish without charge. 


THE SPENCER CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Contracting Engineers 
Builders for the Milling and Grain Trade f 
Garrett Building Baltimore Md. 
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John S. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


bea deny hg mn a! ; S ' Harbour Commissioners Elevator No. 2 
Manchester, England ; | 


: | P - “ ‘ Montreal, Quebec 
Capacity 52,000,908 Buskels | ag Trays vs : Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
Completed 1914 pie : : Se ge gs ae at Exh # oD Completed 1912 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. ; lec. re | Sydney Terminal Elevator 

Buenos Aires, Argentina ms ; | Sydney, Australia 

Capacity 750,000 Bushels : i | Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 $ ee a ; i 3 on Completed 1921 


Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator 
South Chicago, Illinois 
Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois, - - - 1085S. La Salle Street 
Montreal, Canada, - 54 St. Francois Xavier Street 
Melbourne, Australia, - - 395 Collins Street 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A., 639 Calle Maipu 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 
MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


Bod Elesdeee CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 
Assure You 
Economical Design 


First Class Work 


Efficient Operation . ; reo 4 
Satisfaction i HT | il Hi Wh qi 
Let Us Submit : HHL BH Hit ANI il] TELE oe 
Designs and Prices ‘ ss m seats ; ; Sat iolctoka Le alokek tai. AA aaa: 
MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


ee eee = Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


2 é AL TSB Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
*s hairs ae structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. - Fort William, Ontario 
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SeTOnk: MD. THE M. A. LONG CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


30 CHURCH ST. 
Telephone Cortlandt 181 


HORN & HORN BLDG. 
Telephone Plaza 3722 


GRAIN ELEVATORS CONSULTING 
FLOUR MILLS DESIGNING 
STORAGE BINS and TANKS CONSTRUCTING 


ANY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


STORAGE FOR SECURITY 
SECURITY, 


EIKENBERRY CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designer and Builder of Fire Proof Grain Elevators 
329 Unity Building 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


by leading terminal elevators. 


BUILDINGS AND COMPLETE MACHINERY 
INSTALLATIONS AND EQUIPMENTS 


CEMENT & LIME CO., 
MD. 


MILLING KINKS 
Contains a further selection of the more 
recent we ane in the AMERICAN 
MI fully described and illustrated. 


THE “‘STAR’’ WAREHOUSE 
BRUSH for Sweeping Grain 
from Cars 


We would like to ship 
you a dozen of these 
mm on trial for 60 

b No charge unless the 
brush proves sgatisfac- 


Sone to ‘‘The Book of Wrinkles’’ 
PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co.” $7330" * 


Illustrated PRICE, $1.50. 


dolol Tome pore lp ren tid ‘ory. Send no money |i FUMIGATION METHODS 
—write today. Guar- By Prof. W. G. Joh 

anteed to outwear 5 3 ea ‘ nson fall 

cy brooms each. Used A complete and practical treatise, fully 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


NEEDED by every Elevator Operator and Miller. Contains 171 ingenious and 
well described and illustrated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money in 


Mills and Elevators. PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUB. CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


J. C. BLAYLOCK, President 


BLAYLOCK & KNAPP 


owners of the 


Lake View Iron Works 
1226-1236 School Street 


H. S. KNAPP, Secy. and Treas. 


Fabricators of All Classes of Steel and Iron 
We specialize in steel for grain elevator construction work. 


General Offices: 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
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ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 


542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


422 So. 4th St. 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. - Chicago 


$16.00 per doz. F. O. B. Minneapolis 
Flour City Brush Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Transit Leaks. 


are unknown to the grain ship- 
pers who use 


KENNEDY 
Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the 
grain shipper that makes a car 
Leak-Proof. Cheap — Modern — 
Profitable. Write now for par- 
ticulars, 


DEPEND 
UPON 


TRIUMPH 
CORN 


SHELLERS 


Ask for a copy of our Bulletin on 
Triumph Corn Shellers. We'll 
be glad to send it. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. Clevetand, Ohio 


Shelbyville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT | 


Every elevator owner is operating to disadvan- | 
tage who is trying to get along without a 


Cyclone Dust Collector | 


Do not delay longer but write today for full | 
particulars on the installation of our system. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. | 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Complete new systems installed on modern 
plans and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on 
modern lines on most economical plans. Supple- 
mentary systems added where present systems 
are outgrown. Defective systems corrected and 
put in proper working order. 
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Forty-First Year 


Save Climbing Stairs 


finplrey Elevator 
HIS simple, mechanical equip- 


ment has been increasing net 
profits in hundreds of mills and grain 
elevators for 32 years. 


It saves the time and energy re- 
quired to climb stairs. 


It provides continuous service, 
without waiting, for going either up 
“or down. 


It is built to give years of service. 


Features—Electric silent chain 
drive; driving mechanism a compact, 
self-contained unit; running in oil 
bath; Humphrey patented automatic 
stop; quick and easy control; self- 
operating. 

Write for full information. Let us tell 


you how this dependable passenger and 
freight carrier can save you money. 


Humphrey Elevator Co. ~~ 
1131 Division St. Faribault, Minn. 


Representative in Principal Cities 


There is Only One Genuine Humphrey 
Elevator 


Fairbanks-Morse 
“7” Engines 


114, H. P. to 20 H. P. 


Proven Elevator Power 


You'll never worry about power after 
you have installed a “Z’’ Engine. Sizes 
114 to 20 H. P. have high tension igni- 
tion—throttling governor—use_ kero- 
sene as well as gasoline. ““Z’’ engines 
operate at low speed—means long life. 
“Z’’ engine power is dependable. 


Fairbanks, Morse &G. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


Oil Engines - Pumps - Electric Motors and Generators- Fairbanks Scales - Railway Appliances - Farm Power Machinery 
a LR BNI GT: LEER LL ED SEE EASE, 


THE VALUE OF A NAME 


When a shipper can advertise that all his grain is 
cleaned on an Invincible Separator, his possibility for ex- 
pansion is not limited to any local circle of buyers. 


fe 


The Reputation of Invincible Separators 
Is World Wide 


Specify them to your mill furnisher, mill 
or elevator builder. Insist on an Invincible. 


The Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
SILVER CREEK NEW YORK 


Builders of Quality Separators, Scourers, Packers, Magnetic 
Separators, Grain Dryers, Dust Collectors, etc. 


Ball 
Bearing 


“The 
Mill that 
Fills the Bill’ 


Attrition 
Mills 


Self-Tram- 
ming 
Accessible 
Interior 


Safety Quick 
Release 


Save Time 


: and Mone 
The Bauer Ball-Bearing, Motor-Driven Attrition Mill y 


Put Your Grinding Problems 
Up to Bauer 


Bauer Attrition Mills are made by Attrition Mill Specialists who 
have made a life-time study and world-recognized success in build- 
ing Attrition Mills that increase the output, decrease milling costs 
and put the Grinding Business in the profit-making class. The 
Bauer Engineering Department is at your service without cost to 
you. Let Bauer solve your Grinding Problems. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 
517 BAUER BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Makers of Bauer Attrition Mills, Corn Crackers, Cake Breakers, Centrifugal Reels, ete. 
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Your Judgment Will 
Guide Your Choice 


The better your judgment of values—the closer your discrimin- 
ation between real merit and mock merit, and the finer your appre- 
ciation of the relation between reliable machinery and net profits— 
the greater the certainty of your installing the Monarch Ball Bearing 
Attrition Mill. 


It is not merely in two or three special features that the Mon- 
arch affords special value. The same high standard of materials, 
workmanship and engineering skill permeate its entire construction. 


Send today for a copy of Catalogue D-120. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 1203 Sherman Street, MUNCY, PA. 


The Monarch Mill Builders 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
9 Se, Clinton St. 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 
308 New England Bldg. 


CUTUAEELUNEOODOTE QED EUTUUTEUTEREH 


CHOKED ELEVATORS 


and resultant 


SLIPPING BELTS 


are causing many fires 


Refer your problems to the Engineering Department 
of the 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 


Representing 


The Mill and Elevator Mutual Insurance Companies 
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the Spirit of 
the Season 


ae ie are prompted in expressing to our ‘x 


VEN LAN AD AV BAY EM AY ED AY TEU AEB AD 


i customers and friends our appre- i 
i ciation for their Good-will and for im 
¥ the full measure of their contribution to = 
AN our continuous and uninterrupted success x 
ay during the Fifty years we have been sery- = 
ay ing the Milling Industry and in wishing S 
hy them the Season’s Greeting: AR 
Xvi << 
uy “A Full Measure = 
Ni ° mi 
= of Christmas Joy fs 
v and a Happy, Successful and de 
Bag ey 
Ms Prosperous New Year’”’ 
Ay ? gs 
My In acknowledgment thereof, we pledge eg 
x renewed devotion and, if possible, a more ds 
i unselfish service in their behalf in the re 


years to come. 
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is 


50t? Year-1872-1922 
436-446 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HESS 


GRAIN DRIERS 
and CONDITIONERS 


Moisture Testers 
and Accessories 


Dockage Sieves and 
Scales 


Emerson Kickers 
Boerner Samplers 


Bucket Testers and 
All Kinds of Sampling 
and Testing 
Apparatus 


Ask for booklets 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago 
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stantly maintained, and an organization keyed up to the 
theory that plant efficiency is measured by the number of orders 
shipped on the day of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 


If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, Helicoid Conveyor or 
any of the Caldwell specialties promptly, wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest 
Link-Belt office. You will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street New York, Woolworth Building 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY “”*Gncaco mL. 


“EUREKA” 


ELECTRO - MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Extraordinarily powerful ma- 
chines for extracting iron and 
steel debris from large vol- 
umes of grain. 


Will separate everything from a tack to a 
Car Coupling 


Endorsed by Insurance Experts 


“EUREKA” 


Electro-Magnetic Pulley. This 
type can be substituted for the 


head pulley of a belt conveyor. S. HOWES CO.. Inc 
e °9 es 


Established 1856 


Eureka Works Silver Creek, N. Y. 


European Branch: 64 Mark Lane, London, Eng. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 96, the 
most complete monograph 
ever written on the subject 
of Magnetic Separation. 
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Morse Chains Speed Export Grain to Sea 


New Dellwood Elevator at Buffalo Well Equipped to Handle Canal-Borne Grain with the Greatest 
Economy and Dispatch So As to Relieve Congestion at the Erie Port 


way may bear fruit along about 1930. There 

may be some anxious enthusiasts in the west 
who think that all that is necessary is to induce 
Congress, and then the Canadian Parliament, to 
adopt a resolution approving the waterway. But 
after that many engineering problems must be met 
and solved; and an actual structural job completed 
that will rival the Panama Canal in size. So when 
we say “1930” it is more the inspiration of hope 
than that of sober expectation. 

In the meantime there remain the railroads and 
the New York State Barge Canal. The railroads 
are a long way from catching up with the increased 
size and business of the country, since some years 
before the war when they ceased extending their 
facilities to any material amount. We are just 
beginning to realize that we can’t regulate earning 
capacity beyond a certain extent without influenc- 
ing service. It would take the railroads many years 
to catch up on their equipment even if the politi- 
cians ceased harassing them. 

The barge canal in its enlarged state is a com- 
paratively new instrumentality which has great po- 
tentialities. Canal operation during the war and 
after was also hampered by politics so that there 
was little incentive for 
private capital to provide 
vessels on a large scale. 
The new canal terminal 
elevator at Gowanus Bay 
and the experience of the 
present season will com- 
bine to assure an im- 
mensely improved servie® 
in the future. There will 
be boats aplenty and at 
the Buffalo end of the 
canal the Dellwood Hle- 
vator Company has just 
completed a new 635,000- 
bushel unit which was 
designed primarily to 
transfer grain from cars 
or steamers into canal 
boats to be carried to 
tidewater and then to the 
hungry people of Europe. 
The new Dellwood unit, 
like the elevator on Go- 
wanus Bay, was built by 
teh Fegles Construction Company of Minneapolis, 

In building both houses emphasis was placed upon 
rapid and dependable handling of grain. And to 
meet these requirements in both houses, Morse 
Silent Chain Drives were used as the chief power 
transmission. They were used because the Fegles 
company knows that Morse Drives will perform. as 
specified in emergency or in the ordinary day’s 
business. “They know that, to keep the golden 
stream flowing to its destination, power must be 
delivered with the maximum of precision and effi- 
ciency and that the Silent Chain will do that with- 
out the waste attending on slip or creep of belts 
and with all the positiveness but without the noise 
of gears. They know, too, that, because of its 
construction the Chain Drive can be used on short 
centers, with the greatest economy of space, and can 
handle any horsepower requirement from a frac- 
tion of one, to the heaviest elevator load. 

In the Dellwood Elevator the two basement and 
two cupola conveyor belts are each provided with 
a 30-horsepower drive with 
speed of 720 to 135 revolutions 
per minute on 40-inch centers. 
One short conveyor to transfer 
grain from the new elevator to 
Elevator “B” is furnished with 
a 10-horsepower drive on 36- im Atlanta 
inch centers; and the drives apiece 


\ LL this talk of the St. Lawrence Deep Water- 


MORSE CHAIN CO. - 


for the shovel machines in the marine tower are 
provided with a 100-horsepower drive, 735 to 181 
revolutions per minute, on 58-inch centers. All 
these drives are covered with metal guards. 

In planning for canal service it was necessary 
that the elevator storage have a considerable num- 
ber of bins. The ordinary cylindrical tank construc- 
tion with 10 tanks, has a total of 14 or 15 bins. 
This was not enough to serve the comparatively 
small capacity of the canal units and the great 
number of kinds and grades of grain handled, so 
a bin arrangement was provided which gave ? 
bins and on little more than the ground area re- 
quired for the usual 14. In addition the work hou 
has 10 bins so that a great number of grain grades 
can be kept separate and forwarded without con- 
fusion. 

The new unit occupies a site along the Buffalo 
River with rail connections with the Buffalo Creek 
and Pennsylvania Railroads and is in close proxim- 
ity to such other big terminal elevators as the 
Concrete-Central, the largest house in Buffalo; the 
Superior, the Electric, and adjoins the property of 
the Archer-Daniels Linseed Company. It has been 
built in front of the so-called “A” and “B” units of 
the Dellwood Elevator Company and has a dock 


NEW DELLWOOD ELEVATOR UNIT AT BUFFALO 


frontage extending 200 feet along the Buffalo River. 

With the completion of the new structure, the 
Dellwood Elevator Company will have two marine 
towers on the river side and can load cars on seven 
tracks at one time. It will also be able, by a direct 
spouting system, to load grain into canal boats 
along the river side, the canal boat loading spout 
being 142 feet long and supported at the canal 
boat end by a steel tower. 

Grain is received from lake steamships at the 
new house by means of a movable marine tower 
which can handle grain at the rate of approximately 
20,000 bushels an hour. The marine leg is of the 
Fegles Construction Company’s own design. There 
is no grain cleaning, drying or bleaching equipment 
in the new unit, although provision has been made 
for the installation at some later time of grain 
cleaners. 

The elevator is operated and lighted by elec- 
tricity throughout, furnished from a central station. 
Eleven electric motors are used to operate, each 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Secure Data and Estimates of “MORSE” DRIVES. SAVE Construction, Space, 


Light, Fuel. Producing More With Less. 


Engineering Service, Assistance, Bulletins 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


located at the proper point for the best operation. 

The spouting equipment of the new structure con- 
sists of one canal boat spout which extends a total 
distance of 142 feet and there are two car spouts in 
the new house. The elevator will be able to spout 
approximately 40,000 bushels an hour which is twice 
as fast as it can unload. The conveyor system is 
so arranged that grain can be unloaded from a lake 
steamship and spouted direct into cars or canal 
boats without going into any storage bin in the 
house. This cannot be done in the old elevator, but 
by means of belt conveyors grain from the old 
house can be moved into the new house and spouted 
into cars or canal boats. 

Great interest in the new structure has been taken 
by the New York State Department of Public Works. 
The structure will act as the Buffalo grain storage 
terminal for barge canal lines in the same man- 
ner as the new state-owned grain elevator at Go- 
wanus Bay, New York, acts as the receiving end 
on the Atlantic Seaboard. 

But there will be just as much interest shown 
by grain .shippers of the West, for the blockade 
east of Buffalo this year has meant something like 
5 cents a bushel to them in the price of their 
grain, as Julius H. Barnes recently pointed out. 
With -less canal boats 
than could be used, as 
was the case this year, 
the great advantages in- 
herent in Morse Drives 
were not so noticeable, 
for the operation of the 
plant was, by force of 
circumstances, of a leis- 
urely and desultory char- 


acter. But next year 
there will be a different 
story. 


With barges available 
in sufficient numbers to 
keep grain flowing 
through the house, the 
value of power transmis- 
sion which can be de- 
pended upon under every 
operating condition will 
be apparent. Faulty 
transmission is not only 
a source of worry and an- 
noyance to the manage 
ment of an elevator and of added expense in the 
items of adjustment and repair, but is also a source 
of material losses due to the inevitable delays 
which it causes. 

A house equipped with Morse Silent Chain 
Drives is freed from these worries and losses. The 
construction of the rocker joint and the multiple 
plates of which the chain is made, reduces to a 
minimum the strain -upon any one point. There 
is a maximum surface of engagement and the 
power application is spread evenly over every part 
of it. A giant of strength has been encompassed 
in the body of the pigmy, for the space saying 
characteristic of the drive. without sacrifice of 
power is one of the chief virtues which recommends 
it to leading engineers in every part of the coun- 
try. Morse Chains have become an integral part 
of every modern installation where service, econ- 
omy and dependability in power transmission are 
demanded. They meet every requirement of the 
efficiency engineer and every dream of the operator 
who handles them in his day’s 
work. They do more with less 
than any other power trans- 
mission. And the builders and 
operators of grain elevators are 
coming to realize that fact, as 
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©Ohe c MONITOR offers you 
its best wishes for 


CACMerry Christmas 
and a‘Prosperous 


chew Year 


cMay the coming Christmas time 
be a milestone of Happiness and Good Will 
in your path 


Canadian Plant, HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd. Department E 
Tillsonburg, Ont. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper ‘of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


| 


Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 
English and Foreign 


MH 


subscription, $1.75 per 
year. 
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Established in 1882. 


HE finishing touch has been put upon Annex 
No. 2, the last unit in the 5,000,000-bushel 
Northern Central Elevator at Canton, Balti- 
more, Md. The house is owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and was built by James Stewart & 
Co., Inc., and both may be justly proud of the 
house which is one of the largest and finest on the 
‘Atlantic Seaboard. The illustration on this page 
shows Annex No. 2, just completed and Annex No. 


I 


inches by 195 feet. The tanks proper are 92 feet 
6 inches high. During the erection of this unit 
all speed records, so far as we can learn, were 
broken for concrete pouring on a large scale. 
On July 20 the forms for the concrete work 
began to be laid, and on August 4 actual pouring 
began. When the tanks had risen to a height of 
25 feet pouring was stopped for six days to make 
the fill for the hopper bottoms. The pouring was 


has been a large factor in filling up the gap. It 
was built for speed and many times since it started 
operating has it had opportunity to prove that the 
confidence placed in its speed of operation is not 
misplaced. ‘Some of the factors which make for 
this rapidity are the four Stewart-Link Belt Car 
Unloaders which take a car on a platform, clamp 
it into position, and then tip it at various angles 
until the grain is run out, the whole process, in- 


NEW 1,435,000-BUSHEL ANNEX OF THE NORTHERN CENTRAL ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE, MD. 


1, which was not built until after Annex No. 3 was 
finished. They were named on the plans according 
to location and not in their order of construction. 
Above the storage bins may be seen the top of the 
workhouse which, at the time it was built, con- 
tained many interesting features, some of them 
making their first appearance before the grain 
world. We will mention a few of these later, but 
briefly inasmuch as they were described at length 
in our issue of July 15, 1920. 

The new Annex No. 2 has a capacity of 1,335,000 
bushels distributed through 90 cylindrical tanks 
and 70 interstice bins 125 feet high from mat 


1o cupola and occupying a ground area of 240 feet 6 


then resumed and the tanks proper were completed 
en August 24. This is an average of over 61% feet 
per day of actual pouring time. Inasmuch as it 
required 96% cubic yards of concrete for each 
lineal foot of the structure, the walls being 7 inches 
thick, 650 cubic yards of concrete were poured 
each day out of one mixer. On October 1 the cupola 
was finished and the tanks were ready to receive 
grain, i 

The grain handling facilities at Baltimore, some- 
what cramped by the fire which destroyed the B. & 
O. Elevators last July, are adequate only because 
the elevators now operating are unusually speedy 
and flexible in their work. The Northern Central 


cluding the spotting and removal of the car, taking 
from 7 to 10 minutes, 

All the grain movements are directed from the 
grain dispatcher’s office which contains a chart of 
every bin in the house. The dispatcher decides 
upon the route, and then with a telautograph in- 
structs every man who is concerned in the move- 
ment. _They all read the message duplicated in 
each operating station, and when each one has 
done what is required of him, he presses a button 
which lights a lamp in the dispatcher’s office. When 
all the lights are lit he knows absolutely that 
the way is clear for the grain and that it will 
reach its destination. Then he starts it on its way. 
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By this system there is no chance of error; no 
danger of mixing. 

Throughout the house are interlocking and safe- 
guarding devices, so that no elevator can choke, 
no bin overflow, and if an elevator stops the belt 
is held securely so the loaded side cannot slip 
back and the feed to the elevator is stopped. The 
Zeleny Thermometer System registers in the dis- 
patcher’s office the temperature of all grain and if 
it shows inclination to heat it can be turned im- 
mediately or otherwise disposed of. The plant is 
electrically operated with 150 motors totalling 7,500 
horsepower. While most of the motors are direct 
connected, those which are not, a total of 2,270 
horsepower, are driven by Morse Silent Chain 
Drives. 

The elevator has about nine miles of conveyor 
belting, there being 69 conveyors in all. The load- 
ing gallery along the pier, 900 feet long, has six 
conveyors 42 inches in width. The distributing and 
shipping conveyors above and below the storage 
units are 52 inches wide and there are five each, 
below and above, in all the whits. All of the con- 
veyors have automatic take-ups arranged with 4 
countershaft and counter-weight on the wall. 

The new annex has five conveyors above the 
tanks and five below. They pass through Annex 
No. 1 but are depressed in passing through so as 
not to interfere in the least with the grain move- 
ment in and out of No. 1. All of the conveyors in 
the cupola can be reached by the 13 cross con- 
yeyors so the utmost flexibility is attained. Each of 
the new conveyors is about 1,000 feet long and is 
operated by a 60-horsepower Westinghouse Motor 
with Morse Silent Chain Drive. 

At times during the present season the question 
of seaboard storage is of prime importance. To 
a certain extent rail difficulties have operated to 
the advantage of the port elevators, for there would 
certainly have been serious congestion at all of 
them, if shipments could have been handled as 
fast as they were offered. While we have sold a 
large amount of grain abroad, buying has been 
somewhat intermittent, and in the slack periods 
grain has accumulated rapidly even with the com- 
paratively slow car movement. At Baltimore the 
1,325,000 bushels additional storage offered by the 
new Northern Central unit has been more than 
welcome, and its usefulness in the future seems to 
be without limit. 


FEDERAL RYE GRADES ANNOUNCED 


Uniform grades for rye have been formulated by 
the United States Department of Agriculture and 
are recommended to the trade for adoption. The 
grades are not fixed and established at this time 
under the United States Grain Standards Act be- 
cause of lack of funds for their proper enforcement 
as compulsory standards, but the Department ex- 
presses the hope that they will be adopted by all 
grain inspection departments and by all other agen- 
cies engaged in handling rye. 

The grades in present use in the different sections 
of the country are not uniform, and the varying 
requirements have given rise to considerable con- 
fusion in the trade. The Department feels that 
the universal adoption of the Federal grades will 
secure uniform grading and go far to eliminate the 
present dissatisfaction over the lack of standard 
grades. The Federal grades were formulated on’ 
after intensive investigations made by the Grain 
Division of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
relating to the various phases of the rye indust’: 


TABULATION OF FEDERAL GRADES FOR 
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including production, and careful consideration o: 
suggestions from grain dealers and grain inspectors. 

The Federal grades divide rye into four numeri- 
cal grades dependent upon condition, weight per 
bushel, moisture, damaged kernels, and foreign ma- 
terial other than dockage. Any rye failing to meet 
the specifications of any of the numerical gradcs 
is graded sample grade. These grades embody the 
dockage system, which is handled in the same man- 
ner as is dockage in the Federal standards for 
wheat. 

The United States grades for rye are published in 
Department of Agriculture Circular No, 246. Copies 
of the circular may be obtained by addressing the 
Grain Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or any field office of Federal Grain 
Supervision. 


FARM AND TERMINAL PRICES 


The recent study made by the Department of 
Agriculture on “Farm and Terminal Market Prices,” 
published as Bulletin No. 1083, fails to show the 
exorbitant profits popularly believed to fall to 
the middleman in grain marketing. The average 
difference between farm and terminal price per 
bushel on the total estimated crops of wheat is 
17.2 cents; corn 9.7 cents; oats 3.7 cents; and the 
combined crops 9.6 cents. 

Taking the matter of freight rates alone, the 
chief factor in the difference between farm and 
terminal price, the freight rate from Indiana and 
Illinois to Chicago average 8.5 cents per bushel but 
as only 5 per cent of Indiana’s crop goes to Chicago 
and 25 per cent of the Illinois crop, it is evident 
that most of the grain arriving at Chicago carries 
a much heavier freight charge, probably nearly ap- 
proximating the average at Minneapolis which is 
17.3 cents per bushel. 

The average cash value of the wheat, corn and 
oats crop at the farm for the period under observa- 
tion, was $3,337,752,157; the terminal value was 
$3,812,602,269. After the freight is paid the termi- 
nal profit looks exceedingly small. 


HANDLING GRAIN IN SACKS COSTLY 


The unloading of sacked grain from cars re- 
quires 12 times the Jabor used in unloading the 
same quantity of bulk grain, recent tests conducted 
by E. N. Bates and A. L. Rush of the United 
States Department of Agriculture show. ‘The tests 
also show that the cost of unloading sacked grain 
from a railroad car and piling the sacks in a 
warehouse is four times as much as the cost of 
unloading and placing in bins of an elevator an 
equal quantity of bulk grain. These tests were 
made at a modern terminal elevator and sack ware- 
house in Portland, Ore, and the detailed re- 
sults are contained in Farmers’ Bulletin 1290, en- 
titled “The Bulk Handling of Grain,” just published 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The bulletin states that the handling of grain 
in bulk is becoming universally recognized as the 
most economical grain handling system known. 
The bulk handling system has long been in use 
in the large grain producing sections east of the 
Rocky Mountains, but the Pacific Coast States 
have until recent years handled grain almost en- 
tirely in bags. Bulk handling is now growing in 
favor in the Pacific Coast States. 

The chief advantages of bulk handling are said 
to be the saving in the cost of handling, the elimina- 


RYE, GARLICKY, WEEVILY, ERGOTRY, AND 


SMUTTY RYE 


Grade Condition Minimum 
test weight 
per bushel 

Pounces 
1 Shall be cool and of natural odor.... 56 
2 Shall be cool and of natural odor.... 54 
3 Shall be cool and of natural odor.... 52 
4 Shall be cool and may be musty or 
WOU. ne ie nay be ree sle so vere tart Sed 49 


” 


licky,” “weevily,” “ergotry” or “smutty, 


———Maximum limits of. 


a ao 

a Foreign material 

Damaged kernels—, other than dockage 
Heat dam- Foreign 


aged (rye and 
Total other grains) 
Per Cent. Per Cent, 
2 0.1 


matter other 
Total than wheat 
Pas aE Per Cent. 
1 


Moisture 
Per Cent, 


14.5 4 2 6 3 
15.5 7 5 10 5 
16.5 15 3.0 


as the case may be. 
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tion of the cost of the bags, the prevention of 
waste from leaky bags, the ease and accuracy 
of inspecting the grain, the convenience with which 
bulk grain can be conditioned and cleaned. 

The time and labor saved on the farm by hand- 
ling grain in bulk are even more striking than the 
saving at terminal points, the bulletin states, giving 
as a reason that the handling of grain in sacks is 
a slow and laborious process, and usually no me- 
chanical equipment such as hand trucks and sack 
piling machinery can be handled on the farm. 

The saving through the elimination of sacks alone 
is estimated at from two to four cents per bushel. 

Large terminal elevators, equipped for receiv- 
ing, handling, conditioning, and delivering grain 
in bulk into vessels for export are now located 
at each of the Pacific Coast seaboard markets, and 
many cargoes of grain loaded from these eleva- 
tors are now being successfully exported in bulk. 

The bulletin gives the results of investigations 
regarding the economical phases involved in the 
bulk and sack methods of handling grain and de- 
scribes the equipment necessary for the successful 
handling of grain in bulk on the farm. Copies of 
the bulletin can be obtained free upon request to 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CAMPAIGN BRINGS RESULTS 


There has been a persistent campaign by cer- 
tain Ohio dealers for a number of years past to 
improve the quality of Ohio corn. A recent letter 
from EH, T, Custenborder & Co., of Sidney, Ohio, 
who have been pushing the work in their terri- 
tory, indicates that it is bringing results. The 
letter says: 

We are pleased to advise you and the grain 
dealers generally that the Better Corn Campaign 
that we have been waging for lo these many years 
is now bearing good fruit. ; 

On the 18th we loaded a car and consigned 
it to Cleveland and this morning we are advised 
that it had arrived and graded No. 3. We would 


be pleased to hear from other shippers from this 


territory who are getting a No. 3 grade, especially 
from Van Wert County. We are having plenty 
of rain here now. Wheat is looking fine. Corn 
busking is pretty nearly finished and the yield 
generally is the largest in years. Farmers are be- 
ginning to plow for spring crops. 

E. T. CUSTENBORDER & Oo. 


GRAIN GROWERS CHIEF TURNED 
DOWN 


Violation of a fundamental rule of the Chicago 
Board of Trade would be necessary to admit H. H. 
Cunningham to membership, according to a report 
by the Board of Directors to the sponsors of the 
applicant. 

The report, made publie by Secretary John R. 
Mauff, sets forth specific reasons for the refusal 
of membership to Cunningham, who is president 
of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., and of the U. 8. 
Grain Growers Sales Company. His application 
was as head of the sales corporation, 

Investigation showed, says the report, that the 
applicant’s plan was to have the many members 
of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., “consign their 
grain to his sales corporation and enjoy the facili- 
ties of this exchange through the membership of 
Mr. Cunningham as president of this sales cor- 
poration.” 

Commissions from such sales, less cost of mar- 
keting, the veport continues, would belong to the 
many members of the parent organization whether 
distributed or accumulated. 

“That a violation of the commission rule of the 
association would inevitably result from such pro- 
cedure was not denied by any one,” says the report. 
“It may be clearly seen that this would be an 
unfair and impossible form of competition under 
which our other members, as receivers, and under 
obligation to a strict observance of this commission 
rule, could not survive. To be respected the rule 
must be enforced without discrimination. 

“It would be inconsistent with one of the funda- 
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mental principles of this association if Mr. Cunning: 
ham and his sales corporation in this way en- 
joyed the concession of rebating without allowing 
the same concession to other members performing 
the same service for the producer. It would break 
down the commission rule, impair the yalue of 
service and membership, and lower the power ta 
discipline as well as the ability to function properly 
in the great service imposed upon the associa- 
tion.” 


ESTABROOK TO ARGENTINA 


Next to the crop reports of the United States 
and Canada, those of the Argentine are most im- 
portant to the grain trade, and yet the official re- 
ports from that country have been notoriously in- 
accurate. Private reports are, on the whole, more 
reliable, but they get far less attention than the offi- 
cial estimates and the trade is largely at sea most 
of the time as to Argentina’s place in the list 
of grain producing countries. 

It is good to learn that a change is at hand. 
The Department of Agriculture of Argentina has 
requested the loan of Leon M. Estabrook, chief 
of the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, so that he 
may reorganize the crop reporting system of the 
Argentine. Mr. Estabrook has been given a year’s 
leave of absence and will go to Argentina the 
first of the year. 


BALTIMORE GRAIN EXPORTERS 
EXONERATED 


Having resisted the efforts of the Federal Trade 
Commission to make a minute examination of their 
books and private papers in a study recently carried 
on by this Commission as to the methods and op- 
erations of grain exporters, the following Baltimore 
grain firms engaged in interstate and foreign com- 
merce were cited to appear in the United States 
Court at Baltimore and defend suit instituted by 
the Federal Trade Commission to test the consti- 
tutionality of the Act of Congress of September 
24, 1914, making it the duty of the Commission to 
gather information and to investigate the organiza- 
tion, business, practices, and management of such 
grain corporations: Baltimore Grain Company; 
Hammond, Snyder & Co., Inc.; H. C. Jones & Co., 
Inc.; C. P. Blackburn & Oo.; Gill & Fisher; John 
T. Fahey & Co. 

Of the above named only the first three firms 
were, under a writ of mandamus, asked to submit 
their books and records to the inspection of an 
agent of the Federal Trade Commission, and if 
the decision had been given in favor of this Com- 
mission, similar action would have been taken 
against the other firms named. Hearings in the 
case were held here early in November and after 
arguments were presented by counsel on both sides, 
Judge Rose, who was presiding, announced that 
he would take the case under advisement, and 
give. his decision later. The verdict was rendered 
on November 20, resulting in a sweeping victory 
for the grain exporters, Judge Rose deciding that 
the Federal Trade Commission has no power to 
direct an unlimited examination and inspection of 
the books and papers of private concerns engaged 
in intra and interstate commerce. 

A similar decision was rendered some weeks 
ago by the United States Circuit Court of New 
York in the case of the Federal Trade Commission 
versus the American Tobacco Company in which 
the decision of the Court was that “to grant the 
relief prayed for’ by the Federal Trade Commission 
would be to permit an unreasonable search and 
seizure of papers in violation of the Fourth Amend- 
ment, which it was not the intention of Congress 
to grant.” : 

In his opinion of the case before the court Judge 
Rose said: 

“There. can be no question of the timeliness of 
an investigation into the causes of the marked dif 
ference between the prices received by the grain 
grower and those paid by the ultimate consumer. 
Many of the farmers have long been convinced that 
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in some way they were victimized by the railroads 
and the middlemen. The feeling of resentment has 
become so strong among them that, in some of the 
wheat-growing states, it has -forced a realignment 
of political parties and has resulted in the demand 
for many laws and the enactment of a number of 
them, as to the wisdom of which there is still 
grave difference of opinion. 

“For upward of a century and a half,” Judge Rose 
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continues, “there has been no doubt that general 
warrants are forbidden.” 

In concluding, Judge Rose asks whether it is 
not a fair presumption that the inquiry was one 
“into the way the particular corporation itself con- 
ducied its business. 

“I am satisfied it goes beyond any power which 
Congress can confer, in this way at least,” he con- 
cludes. 


Some Comments on Grain Sampling 


Terminal Grain Inspectors Discuss Proper Division of Grain Samples 
and the Question of Tolerances 


of Sherman, Texas, presented the results of 

experiments which showed the “Sources of 
Error in Sampling Grain.” The conclusions reached 
by these inspectors seemed to call for some dis- 
cussion and a few of the leading inspectors were 
asked what they thought about it. As can be 
gathered from these comments there is consider- 
able opposition to the proposed establishment of 
tolerances within the grades. The inspeciors’ let- 
ters follow: 


INSPECTORS MUST USE JUDGMENT 

In order for an inspector to grade grain right 
he must first of all get a correct sample of the 
grain. After he gets the sample he must be sure 
that the sample is cut down right to the 1,000 
grams that he uses to determine the grade. 

I thing the rule should not be too technically ap- 
plied. I also think that the inspectors should be 
allowed to use their judgment-as how to apply the 
rules. I have always held and still hold that grain 
can never be graded according to its true value 
unless the inspectors are allowed to use their judg- 
ment in applying the rules. 


| AST month W. L. Frank and R. L. Campbell 


G. H. TUNELL, 
Minnesota Grain Inspection Department. 


TOLERANCES WOULD COMPLICATE 
GRADES 

The article in the AwerICAN ELevator AND GRAIN 
TrRApE of November 15, entitled “Sources of Error 
in Sampling of Grain,” again substantiates the 
fact. that has been recognized by the grain trade 
and also the Government in their investigation 
of grain grading prior to the establishing of the 
Standards, and the importance of uniform equip- 
ment and methods was again emphasized at the 
time of establishing the grain Standards. 

The benefits derived from a modern mechanical 
equipment were recognized by the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change Inspection Department for some time past, 
since we were one of the first exchanges equipped 
with the moisture testing machines and have kept 
in step with the progress of improvement in meth- 
ods used in inspection work; therefore, have 
adopted and equipped our laboratory with the me- 
chanical devices recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

We experience few variations that are deter- 
mined by mechanical operation. The variations, 
to a large extent, involving the mechanical de- 
terminations, can be traced to the equipment not 
being properly cared for or due to the operator 
failing to properly operate. The need of careful 
operation of the various mechanical devices used 
in grain’ inspection, cannot be overly emphasized. 
We had recognized the uniform methods of hand- 
ling samples in the laboratory prior to the estab- 
lishing of the grain Standards and have incorpor- 
ated the methods used by the Office of Federal 
Grain Supervision, to a large extent, using definite 
portions in all samples when making the various 
determinations. 

Unevenly loaded cars occasionally are responsible 
for variations. These variations can only be over- 
come by the shipper when loading his grain, by 
spreading the various qualities of grain to a uni- 
form depth throughout the entire car. By sa doing, 
a representative portion can be secured when the 
sample is drawn. 

Establishing a system of grain grading and per- 
mitting a tolerance would have a tendency to add 


complications to the grading system now in prac- 
tise and it would be reasonable to assume that the 
merchandiser of grain would be working on the 
basis up to a maximum limit of the tolerance al- 
lowed, and the variations would again present them- 
selves, the result of which would be lowering of 
the Standards. 

The high percentage of uniformity that is ob- 
tained between our Inspection Department and the 
office of Federal Grain Supervision would infti- 
cate that the variations which have been experi- 
enced in the past are fast diminishing, since the 
Supervision office sustained the inspections as- 
signed on 80 per cent or betier, on appeals during 
the past crop. This would appear to me as closely 
approaching the maximum percentage of uniformity 
that can be accomplished under practical grain 
grading, which has to contend with the many ele- 
ments that are not under control of inspection. 

GEO. B. POWELL, 
Chief Grain Inspector & Weighmaster, Omaha 

Grain Exchange. 

ACCURACY DEPENDS ON METHOD 

I am pleased to note that the experiments of 
Messrs. Frank and Campbell prove conclusively 
in their article on “Sources of Error in Grain Sam- 
pling” that there is only one correct method to use 
in order to comply with the Grain Standards Act. 
Methods other than those recommended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in their yarious pamphlets 
and circulars, issued from time to time, can only 
result in haphazard grading and confusion. 

As to providing a tolerance zone for the various 
factors, it would mean nothing more than increas- 
ing the limits, now in force, for each grade, and 
thereby necessitating a change in the Standards 
themselves. 

P. D. CONNORS, 
Chief Inspector, Buffalo Corn Exchange. 


VARIATIONS CAN BE REDUCED 

Mr. Frank and Mr. Campbell have shown very 
accurately in their tests the variations that may 
occur in samples prepared for grading, and that 
different grades with the present limitations. may 
be obtained from the same sample. I have found 
it absolutely necessary to have uniformity in the 
sampling as well as in the grading of lots of 
grain, and have not expected results in all cases 
to agree with in 1-10 of 1 per cent. 

We use all the apparatus suggested by the Gov- 
ernment for obtaining the best and most accurate 
results in sampling and grading, and find very 
little trouble in checking with our supervisor and 
other markets where equal care is taken in ob- 
taining samples and grades. A system of toler- 
ances or limits of variations will help uniformity 
of grades, more especially in line grades, 

I have reduced variations in my department by 
holding monthly meetings of inspectors and sam- 
plers and by getting together, having all inspec- 
tors work their samples in the same manner and 
all samplers draw their samples in a like manner, 
have very few grades changed on reinspection or 
appeals, 

ALLEN A. BREED, 
Chief Inspector, Milwaukee Chamber, of Commerce. 
——————— 

PLANS are on foot to erect grain elevators in 
India to take care of new districts recently opened 
to irrigation. Even the great grain port of Kara- 
chi has no bulk grain elevator. 
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The Lighting of Grain Elevators 


Some Valuable Recommendations on Efficient Plant Lighting Based on a 
Comprehensive Survey of Typical Elevators 
By W. H. RADEMACHER and ERNEST L. DEE* 


LTHOUGH electricity as a means of artificial 
illumination has been almost universally 
adopted in the grain industry, there still 
remains room for substantial improvement in the 
field of light application. True, there are some 
plants which are illuminated in accordance with 
the best recognized practice, but by far the majority 
and those particularly of old standing, are still far 
from conformity with modern standards. 

The usual procedure is to apply bare incandes- 
cent lamps, usually Carbon or Mazda B in the 25, 


TABLE 1.—Lighting Statistics Compiled from In- 
spection of 100 typical Elevators, Ranging from 
60,000 to 4,500,000 Bushels Capacity 


Kind of Lighting 


Plants: using (Oil Lanterns: ccc on: eiesciel ain coleier a bich-peiene ul 
Plants “Using Gas. i. fate cievelsue re aeteve eek eatenninra arebeteie 0 
Plants qisine“Wlectnicit ys 55752 casero aise sate veneer tees 99 
Types of Lamps 
Plants using, all carbon: Jampsikiejna cee sie ere lepine 21 
Plants using all tungsten lamps (vacuum)........ 42 
Plants using all tungsten lamps (gas filled)....... it 
Plants using carbon and tungsten vacuum......... 26 
Plants using all carbon and tungsten gas filled... 5 
Plants using carbon vacuum and gas filled......... 4 
Plants: using vollMantern's sic ac anetoeaereiene of stenetsinleiemetenets nt 
Use of Reflectors 
Plants Sins) No TEN SCLOLS evs cccpatie ns muecehe weet sual e deri coerenatens 85 
Plants: using some: reflectorsites jenew istics deverctele aoL 
Plants entirely equipped with reflectors........... 4 
Vapor Proof Globe Protection 
Plants using no" V. PB: BIODGSs wcmicke ee pe episode 41 
Plants partially equipped aes ais stews. siete sieees 46 
Plants. entine ly <cquipyed scx. tciensiece nie love a ieltalte essai syaialanane 13 
Types of Reflectors 
Plants using all drop COTS Far een clonidine preteens 53 
Plants using all ceiling sockets..........++-.+.+- 2 
Plants using ceiling sockets and drop cords........ 9 
Plants using ceiling sockets and wall brackets. 5 
Plants using drop cords and wall brackets......... 18 
Plants using drop cords, ceiling sockets and wall 
DEACKEES Ficivielctvccke chars (eeainy selele telalindsteue sieliaval ats Peliaketeteeine 
Types of Wiring 
Plants using all conduit wiring.................-. 51 
Plants using all open wiring 22\.%.)e ois =e 32 
Plants using all open and conduit................ 17 
Lamps 

Average number of lamps per plant.............. 230 
Average size lamp used (Watt)............0..08- 40-50 


40, or 60 watt sizes on drop cords, at intervals of 
about 20 feet and a hanging height of approxi- 
mately 6 feet above the floor. The resultant distrib- 
ution of illumination is very non-uniform; the in- 


columns, using a rigid mounting. This practice 
is substantially better and in plants of the more 
modern type with light surroundings, fairly good 
illumination is secured. 

There is undoubtedly a large field in this indus- 
try for the use of higher wattage lamps in con- 
junction with vapor-proof globes equipped with re- 
flectors and, where necessary, guards affording 
protection from mechanical injury, as shown in 
the illustration on this page. The economy, mini- 
mization of fire hazard, and improved lighting 
effect thus procurable should more than justify their 


LIGHT FIXTURES ADAPTABLE FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Typical vapor-proof reflectors of a design well sulted for the illumina- 
ee of uae areas such as are encountered in grain elevators and 
jour mills. 


installation. A well-designed unit is not unduly 
susceptible to the accumulation of dust and many 
now on the market are satisfactory. 

Table 1 indicates the prevailing practice in 
typical grain elevators. The practice in mills 
parallels this quite closely. 

Undoubtedly the apparent present poor practice 
is due largely to the rapidity with which develop- 
ments have taken place in the art of illumination 
combined with a lack of appreciation by the. in- 
dustry of the benefits of proper illumination. The 


‘introduction of the gas filled or Mazda C lamp com- 


bined with the development of more efficient and 
scientifically correct light controlling equipment 
has made possible more economical and effective 
illumination than was possible with the Carbon or 
Mazda B lamp and the more or less haphazard 
reflecting equipment of the past. 

The benefits of a proper intensity of well diffused 


PLENTY OF LIGHT IN THE GALLERY 


A night view of the Texas floor in_a modern house showing the conveyors over the grain tanks. 
This floor is illuminated with 50 watt Mazda B lamps in wire lamp guards 14 feet abovei 
the floor and 18 feet apart—giving from 1 to 2 candles of illumination. 


tensity is low, much light being wasted over upper 
areas where it accomplishes no useful purpose; 
the light sources which are in range of vision are 
decidedly uncomfortable and the breakage risk and 
consequent fire hazard are very great. Some of the 
more modern plants apply low wattage lamps in 
vapor proof globes at more frequent intervals, 
sometimes mounting them on the _ supporting 

*The authors of this article are illumination experts 
connected with the staff of the Lighting Service De- 
partment of the Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J. 


The half tone illustrations are made from unretouched 
night photographs taken particularly for this article. 


and distributed general light cannot be overesti- 
mated. Briefly these may be classed as follows: 


A. Improved Sanitation 


Cleanliness is of the first order of importance in 
the handling of food products as they are dis- 
tributed widely and if contaminated in any way 
are liable to carry disease to all parts of the world. 
That good lighting means cleanliness can be readily 
appreciated, for with a high intensity of well- 
diffused light refuse and foreign matter is not likely 
to accumulate, for where the chances of detection 
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are high and where untidiness is easily visible 
greater care is always taken by those responsible 
for the possible existence of such conditions. 

Furthermore, the workers themselves are likely 
to be more particular in their personal cleanliness. 
The general aspect of an interior under good light- 
ing in itself conveys the idea of cleanliness and 
this reacts eventually upon those working beneath 
the lighting, making them more careful and more 
particular of their surroundings and themselves. 

B. Safety 

Proper intensities of well-distributed light make 
it unnecessary for the eye to continually readjust 
itself in moving about from place to place, enable 
one. to perceive clearly at all times, and eliminate 
the possibility of misjudging the placement of 
objects, etc. Accidents, such as are due to stum- 
bling, falling and contact with moving machinery 
are thereby greatly reduced. 

C. Increased Production And Reduced Spoilage 

In many operations, we find that comparatively 
close visual application is necessary. It is a known 
fact that good light quickens visual perception and 
that further since the eye sees more readily, other 
sub-conscious movements occur much more rapidly, 
increasing output. Because the eye sees more 
clearly mistakes in machine setting, grade dis- 
criminations, and the like are eliminated and spoil- 
age thus reduced. 

D. Indirect Effects 

The effect of good lighting on the morale 
of those working beneath it, cannot be overesti- 
mated. The cheery atmosphere which results from 
good lighting makes for a more alert, conscientious 
and enthusiastic worker. In a gloomy atmosphere, 
grouchiness and despondency develop, followed by 
carelessness and general laxity. 

Good lighting, because it enables quick and easy 
perception and eliminates shadows in which workers 
may lurk, facilitates the supervision of workers and 
greatly minimizes this problem. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Grain elevator and flour mill interiors are char- 
acterized by their exceptional dustiness and one of 
the biggest problems confronting the operating men 
of today is that of dust prevention and removal. 
Much money and effort has been devoted to the 
elimination of this evil with varying degrees of 
success. Dust collecting and removing systems are 
in use in most modern houses, but even so, during 
the periods of grain movement, their interiors be- 
come practically enveloped in dust clouds. From 
the standpoint of artificial illumination this pre- 
sents a serious problem. 

The flying particles of dust naturally lodge on 
all surfaces presented to them. Lighting units are 
no exception and they become rapidly coated with 
a dense layer of more or less inflammable and 
opaque dust. In going about a plant, it will usually 
be found that many of the lamps indicate their 
presence solely by a mere glow. Aside from the 
standpoint of light absorption, the prevalence of 
dust presents another serious problem, that is one 
oi fire hazard. 

As a result of the many explosions which occurred 
in grain elevators during the period of the World 
War, the United States Grain Corporation, under 
whose supervision the grain handling was then be- 
ing carried on, in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, conducted a dust explosion campaign 
and a survey of the causes of grain dust explosion. 

One of the inferences drawn from this survey 
was that the incandescent lamp at times presented 
a fire hazard. The leading lamp manufacturers, 
upon being acquainted with this fact, inaugurated 
a survey of their own, with a view toward finding 
out if it really was dangerous to use incandescent 
lamps in such interiors and how they could best 
be applied with safety. It was found that fires or 
explosions which may be caused by incandescent 
lamps in dusty atmospheres are of two kinds. 

First: In extreme cases, fires resulting ‘directly 
from the ignition of dust accumulating on the 
lamp bulb. 

Second: Explosions resulting from the accidental 
breakage of lamps in a dusty atmosphere contain- 
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ing the proper proportion of air and dust to form 
an explosive mixture. 

By the proper application and protection of 
lamps, the possibility of trouble due to either of 
these causes may be eliminated. The hazard at- 
tending the use of high wattage lamps in general 
overhead lighting systems is far less than. that 
resulting from the careless use of small lamps on 
drop cords, as prevails today. 

LIGHTING IN ELEVATORS 

The demands for lighting in the grain elevator, 
are for safety, for the carrying on of rough opera- 
tions, such as the setting of belt trips, grain_spouts, 
etc., and for some little closer visual work as the 
reading of scales. Intensities of from 0.25 to 1 
foot-candle* are today being universally employed. 

These values of illumination are unnecessarily 
low and a substantial increase to intensities in the 
order of from 1 to 3 foot-candles should be adopted, 
for by so doing working conditions would be ma- 
terially bettered, in fact to such an extent that the 
increased wattage necessary could easily be justi- 
fied. Furthermore, the application of Mazda C 
lamps in suitable reflectors equipped with vapor 
proof enclosing globes will make possible the pro- 
curement of a more uniform, efficient, and comfort- 
able light distribution. 

There are some areas in and about the average 
elevator which require other than general light- 
ing, these being the scales, bins, freight cars, docks, 
and ship holds. 

In front of each hopper on the scale floor (the 
point where the incoming and outgoing grain is 
weighed), is a beam scale calibrated with figures 
varying in height from one-fourth to one-half inch. 
It is essential that these scales be read accurately 
and rapidly. The proper kind of illumination un- 
doubtedly is an important adjunct to the attain- 
ment of these ends. Present practice consists for 
the most part of using one or more low-hanging 
bare lamps directly in front of the scales and 
usually on the normal line of vision. This pro- 
cedure is far from being good and a practicable 
solution of the lighting problem seems to be to 


_ mount one or preferably two dome shape reflectors, 


carrying 75 watt Mazda C lamps, about 3 feet 
above the level of the arm. 

In the lighting of the grain storage bins, we have 
a rather interesting problem, and one whose sat- 
isfactory solution is an objective which has often 
been the hope of many operating men. Unfortu- 
nately, most operators have held hope but have 
taken no real steps towards investigating ways and 
means of attaining a satisfactory solution. It is 
frequently desired to look into these bins for the 
purpose of determining grain level. It also be- 
comes necessary at times to enter the bins for the 
purpose of cleaning. The theoretical method of 
establishment of grain level, is by means of a plumb 
line, while actual examination is made under the 
illumination furnished by a carbon or Mazda B 
lamp of low wattage mounted on a drop cord, in 
fact, in 99 out of the 100 plants inspected and cited 
in Table 1 this practice held. 

Unfortunately the common tendency of workers 
at these points is to use the lamp and cord as 
a plumb line. The lamp and cord are lowered into 
the bin and the cord is quite frequently chafed or 
broken, causing short circuits. Furthermore, they 
are often left hanging in the bin only to be coy- 
ered by grain at some later time. This is obviously 
an extremely dangerous practice and there are on 
record cases of fires and explosions which it is 
claimed can be directly traced to this cause. 

The ideal method of lighting these bins would 
be by means of a portable unit which could be 
mounted at the opening, projecting its rays into the 
bins and lighting the interior to an intensity of 
one-half to one foot-candle. During the movement 
of grain, one of the most usual intervals of in- 
spection, the interiors of these bins are enveloped 
‘in dust clouds. The lighting must penetrate them. 

Apparently the most practical unit for this 


*The foot candle is the unit of measure of intensity 
of light analagous to the degree which is the unit of 
Measure of temperature. A foot candle is the inten- 
sity of light which would exist on a surface 1 foot 
distant from a point light source of one candle power. 
Light intensity can be measured by means of a simple 
device known as a “Foot Candle Meter.” 
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service is a searchlight carrying a standard voltage 
lamp. One of the large railroad export elevators is 
now using such a scheme to its entire satisfaction. 
Outlets are situated at convenient points over the 
bin floor and units which are hung at readily ac- 
cessible. points may be taken when needed and 
located at whatever bin requires light. It becomes 
unnecessary for lamps or current carrying parts to 
be lowered into the bins themselves, and ample 
light is had throughout the interior even under the 
most adverse conditions. 

It quite frequently happens that ships must be 
unloaded or loaded at night, in which event arti- 
ficial illumination of some means must be had. For 


A SACK STORAGE ROOM 


Sack Storage Room and Warehouse lighting accomplished by using 
75 watt Mazda Clamps in enclosed vapor-proof prismatic or 
clear fixtures. Intensity here averages 3 foot-candles. 


exterior illumination of this character it is the 
usual procedure to mount flood lights on convenient 
parts of the building, training them on the areas 
where illumination is required. For lighting the 
ship holds, clusters of 60 watt lamps in a dome steel 
reflector fitted. with a wire protecting guard and 
arranged for convenient plugging into receptacles 
mounted along the deck side of the building are 
usually employed, while lighting the interior of 
cars is cared for in a somewhat similar manner. 
Undoubtedly a better effect and more efficient illum- 
jnation could be secured at these points by the utili- 
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ing is so little and the benefits to be derived are, 
so great that it behooves every operator to consider 
the lighting relations in his plant and what an 
improvement in existing conditions will do for him. 


“JIM DUNN” 


BY HOOZUS 

Jim Dunn, who runs the elevator at Sperry Sid- 
ing, says: “These here young farmers that are 
allus a’kickin’ ’bout th’ elevator man, nowadays, 
Gughta had some dealin’s with th’ old timers in th’ 
bizness. There was ol’ Al Fleet, for instance, that 
usta take a double handful out o’ each bag Ut’ in- 
spect it, an’ then dropt it int’ a barrel that he 
kept handy. Th’ ol’ skinflint usta make good 
wages out o’ them samples. 

“One day Lynn Sprout drove in with a big load 
0’ wheat, and Al he took his reg’lar toll out o’ each 
bag. Lynn he didn’t say ennything jest then; but 
when th’ wheat was all weighed up an’ he had his 
money, he. says t’ Al, he says: ‘Al! I reckon [ll 
take a look at that there Clover seed ya got in 
them bags over there.’ There was ’bout 25 of ’em, 
ali filled an’ ready t’ be sewed up. Lynn had one 
o’ his wheat sacks in his hand, an’ as he come t’ 
each bag he took a cupla big handfuls an’ dropt 
?em in his sack. 

“When he started t’ go ’way with it Al says t’ 
him, he says: ‘Say, Lynn, don’t ya know ya’ve got 
enuff seed there t’ sow a cupla acres?’ 

““T reckon I have,’ says Lynn, ‘but I figger ya’ve 
got enuff o’ my wheat t’ keep ya in bread a cupla 
months, so I calk’late we’re ’bout even. S’long!’” 

LITTLE TIPS FROM “JIM DUNN” 

‘Cause your weights ain’t a’holdin’ out on th’ 
other end, ain’t no reason for you t’ be a’holdin’ 
out on this end. 

Some fellers know jest how t’ run yur bizness, 
but have a hell of a time a’tryin’ t’ run their own. 

They’ll have t’ quarantine th’ farmers’ elevators 
afore long. With so much sickness amongst ’em 
it begins t’ look like a plague. 

If ya can’t get cars “spotted,” don’t wait for th’ 
spirit t? move ’em. Get a up-t’-date car-mover an’ 
do it yourself, 

Ya can’t allus sell at th’ top, an’ ya shouldn’t 


MISAPPLIED LIGHTING AT THE SCALES : 
Day view of the scale floor in a grain elevator illustrating a common misapplication of lamps. 
The ‘bright light sources in the direct line of vision make it extremely difficult to read the 


small figures on the scale arm. 


zation of a dome-shaped vapor proof unit equipped 
with a guard and a Mazda C lamp, preferably bowl 
enameled, of a suitable wattage. 

The following tabulation indicates the recom- 
mended lighting practice for grain elevators: 


Section Type of Illumination Intensity Ft. Candles 
Machinery Hoon:Generah? fo aie. iv alm iG bois sd cet 8 oe 3-4 
Garner’ TOOK s -fxORGP Olive cosa sac caseits slele ore rereters 1-3 
Weighing floor.General and Local............. 1-3,8-10 
Bin M0Or. to... General and Local projectors. .1-3,%-1 
Cleaning & oua.. GRIST al ele eat drat rea d acel as «nel oc 
Conveyor 

passageway General’ ooo ci ayils Seven d 
Warenonses, «.<Gemeral ssc ra sisuiniersiomrea as lace © 


Deck and dock.General (floodlighting) 
Cars and 
ship nows. -. General’ ....2. acme nee cece 6 Oe - 


In the industry as a whole the cost of right light- 


never sell at th’ bottom; but if ya buy at a profit 
an’ keep it sold, ya won’t have t’ worry *bout 
either, 


Good accountin’ is a great thing; but nothin’ nor 
nobuddy ever beats a cash bizness. 


Th’ man who takes a trade paper has it over 
th’ other feller both ways: he reads what’s goin’ 
on in th’ bizness, an’ he reads ’bout th’ other feller 
goin’ out of it. 

Owin’ t’ th’ high price o’ coal an’ Mr. Volsted a 
feller might’s well go t’ bed early this winter; but 
he’ll sleep a lot better if he’s got enuff insurance 
on th’ old house. 


- 
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CAR SHORTAGE-SPOILED GRAIN 


BY TRAVELER 
As far back as most grain men can remember, 


a prolonged period of car shortage has always been 
followed by a movement of grain which was either 
out of condition when it arrived, or had been pre- 
viously,—so that the terms “car shortage” and 
“spoiled grain” have almost become synonymous. 

While shortage of cars contributes largely to 
grain getting out of condition, it does not follow 
as an inevitable result, but can usually be traced 
to negligence or ignorance on the part of the ele- 
vator man. There are a few exceptions when he is 
unable to help himself, but these can be easily 
enumerated. 

Drop in to see a careless elevator man, during 
one of these periods, and ask him how business is. 
He will usually answer: “All shottoell! Not a 
thing doing. Can’t get cars, and here I am sitting 
here with my elevator full and nothing to do but 
stick around. I’d a whole lot sooner be busy.” 

If you would go upstairs in this man’s house, 
and walk over the top of the bins, you would be 
pretty sure to smell warm grain. Now if you came 
downstairs again and told this elevator man, you 
could gamble on him saying: “That can’t be. You 
got another guess coming. That grain was all in 
fine shape when I put it in there. It couldn’t get 
out of condition so quick.” 

Then you ask him if he’s been in the habit of 
drawing a hopperful out of several bins occasion- 
ally. “Hell no!” he’ll say, “what would I want to 
do that for? Don’t I know it’s all right?” 


After more argument along this line, he is finally 
persuaded to draw down a hopperful. When he 
attempts to do so, the spout does not work prop- 
erly, and it is several minutes before any grain 
comes at all. When it does, the elevator man is 
surprised to find that it moves sluggishly and is 
quite hot—some of it, in fact, comes down in 
chunks. 


Then Mister Elevator Man gets busy. He’s going’ 


to run that right away! He’ll have that cool again 
in no time, and you would never know it had been 
hot! So says Mister Elevator Man. But the ex- 
pert knows that “the scent of the roses will cling 
‘round it still” no matter how many times it has 
been run. He also knows that if any attempt is 
made to mix off this tainted grain with good grain, 
it will imperil the grade of the latter, and thus 
cause a serious loss on the contents of several cars. 
Any way he figures it he must now stand some 
loss on account of this spoiled grain. Aside from 
the actual loss on the grain, there is the additional 
expense he is to in running his machinery while 
getting it cool again. 

Now the elevator man who avoids all this pur- 
sues an entirely different plan. To begin with, he 
keeps plenty of good brooms in his house—and 
uses them. He makes a practice of keeping his 
elevator clean at all times. Dust and cobwebs are 
not allowed to accumulate to form breeding places 
for vermin. Not only are the floors, walls and 
ceilings kept free from dirt and dust, but the in- 
teriors of the bins are carefully swept each time 
they are emptied. With these preparations, the 
elevator itself is in shape for the grain when it 
comes from the farmer. 


The next point is to see that the grain the farmer 
brings is in proper shape to be taken into the ele- 
vator. There is some which is not. If it is harvest 
time and the grain is too tough, it is sent back. 
Such grain will only become worse in an elevator. 
If grain is already hot, and badly infested with 
weevil, it is also sent away. No use buying trouble 
and taking it into the house. 

When any considerable quantity of grain has 
accumulated in a bin, it is examined every few 
days by drawing down a hopperful. The average 
scale hopper holds at least 50 bushels, and this 


amount drawn out of a 1,000-bushel bin will give’ 


a pretty good test of the contents of the bin from 
top to bottom. If the grain is found to be all 
right it is elevated back into the bin; but if, on 
the other hand, it shows signs of getting out of 
condition, the entire contents is at once re-elevated 
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into another bin and then moved every few days 
if necessary. If weevil are in evidence, the grain 
is at once put through the mill and as many as 
possible removed. Wherever possible, cool, dry 
days are chosen for running grain. 

Ventilation is another important thing which the 
careful elevator man looks after. He sees that the 
cupola and other upper windows are open on every 
day that the weather will permit. 

There is still one more point that the wise ele- 
vator man never overlooks. No matter what the 
conditions, he never fails to keep an empty bin in 
his house. Without this precaution, all the rest 
would be useless, for then he would be unable to 
shift his grain. 

When grain has been looked after in this man- 
ner, the car shortage can continue indefinitely, and 
when relief does finally come, it will be found that 
the grain is in shape to be shipped anywhere. 


MARKET EARLY AND SAVE MONEY 


The Publicity Committee of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce recently issued a _ state- 
ment, compiled from the official records of that 
market, showing that, over a period of 29 years 
from 1885 to 1914, the average price of No. 1 
Northern cash wheat, during the four fall months 
was only 4% cents less than during the four spring 
months of the same crop year. The difference in 
No. 2 Northern was 4.32 cents. 

This slight advantage in price for the holder of 
the grain would not have paid the actual cost of 
carrying it, either on the farm or in an elevator. 
The reason that this slight difference is possible is 
in the benefit derived from future trading. The 
Committee comments on this benefit as follows: 

“The heavy marketing of grain in the Northwest 
during the first four months of the crop year would 
no doubt result in a severe depression in the price 
during that period if it were not for the system of 
‘future’ trading which prevails in the leading 
grain exchanges. The system of future trading, and 
that system alone, has made it possible for many 
years for the grain producers who, either from 
necessity or desire, marketed their grain shortly 
after the harvest, to receive on the average as good 
a price one year with another as the grain pro- 
ducer whose resources permitted him to market his 
grain in the late spring and summer following the 
harvest. Much of the agitation against grain ex- 
changes is based upon absolute misconception of 
the facts. Instead of ‘future’ trading having the 
effect of depressing the price of grain in the fall 
it has exactly the opposite effect—namely it sus- 
tains the price during the heavy crop moving per- 
iod, and year after year as the following state- 
ment shows it maintains the price of grain during 
the heaviest crop moving period within about five 
cents a bushel of the average price during the fol- 
lowing summer. The general effect of ‘futures’ 
markets is to prevent abnormally low prices during 
the heavy crop movement, and abnormally high 
prices during the period of the lighest crop move- 
ment. The 29 years mentioned were on the whole 
normal years. 

‘Recently there has been considerable adverse 
legislation enacted by Congress and the state legis- 
latures affecting grain exchanges, and especially 
future trading. The effect of this legislation has 
been to seriously injure these futures markets and 
to that extent to impair their efficiency. This ad- 
verse legislation, as stated before, is mainly based 
upon an absolute misunderstanding of the facts. 
Those who have favored this legislation have la- 
bored under the false impression that the price of 
grain was depressed during harvest time, and that 
the grain producer who was compelled to sell his 
grain shortly after harvest was also compelled to 
sacrifice it in the matter of price. : 

“The prices paid for grain in the Northwest have 
been a matter of record for many years. An ex- 
amination of these records will dispel this misap- 
prehension. During the 29 years mentioned future 
trading was carried on freely in the leading grain 
exchanges of this country. ‘The actual effect of 
this future trading upon prices is a matter of rec- 


Forty-First Year 


ord. That record shows that the actual effect of 
future trading upon the price of wheat in the 
Northwest during the 29 years mentioned was on 
the average to maintain the price of wheat during 
the heaviest crop moving period within 5 cents a 
bushel of the price of wheat during the period of the 
lightest crop movement following. The effect of 
future trading during the 29 years mentioned was to 
enable the northwestern wheat producer to market 
his wheat immediately after the harvest during 
all the 29 years mentioned, and at the same time 
to receive on the average in every respect as good a 
price as if he had marketed his wheat each year 
during the period of the lightest crop movement. 

“The system of future trading should be judged 
by its effect. The effect of future trading during the 
29 years mentioned is reflected in the price of 
grain during that period. These prices are pre- 
served in permanent records, and these records 
show that no group in the community should be 
so vitally interested in the preservation of the 
‘futures’ markets as the northwestern grain pro- 
ducer.” 


PASTURING WHEAT 


Much valuable feed may be secured this fall and 
winter from pasturing wheat without material in- 
jury to the wheat if judiciously done. ‘The value 
will, of course, depend on many things, such as 
the growth of the wheat and the scarcity of other 
feed. For the farmer who has plenty of other pas- 
ture there is little to induce him to pasture his 
wheat and probably as a rule he had better not. 
But the man who is short of feed, especially if he 
has dairy cattle, can save considerable expense and 
the effect on the wheat will scarcely be noticed. 

The general opinion of farmers and the results 
of experiments seem to agree rather closely in 
showing that wheat is rarely benefited by pastur- 
ing. Sometimes on rich bottom lands—where 
wheat is not often grown—pasturing will prevent 
an excessive growth of straw and reduce to some 
extent the danger of lodging. Late spring pastur- 
ing, however, will delay the crop, cause it to ripen 
late and almost invariably reduce the yield. Pas- 
turing too closely or before the plants get started 
and pasturing when the ground is wet will usually 
cause more injury than will be offset by the value 
of the pasture. Care must also be exercised in 
turning cattle onto wheat pasture for the first time 
on account of danger of bloating. 

Soft wheat as a rule furnishes better pasture 
than Hard wheat because of its rank and more 
rapid growth. The difference, however, is not suf- 
ficient to justify growing Soft wheat where Hard 
wheat is considered a better variety. 


Experiments at the Kansas Station from 1888, 


to 1896 give valuable indications of what may be 
expected from pasturing, so far as the effect on the 
wheat is concerned. In these experiments, stock 
was not allowed on the fields until the wheat was 
well started, and never when the ground was wet. 
Neither were they pastured close enough to cause 
any apparent injury. The average yields for five 
years were as follows: 


Bralie DaStured.s sis )ut cones bis iene 26.38 bushels per acre 
Spning Pastured i: sieve tows leiietotele 27.8 bushels per acre 
INGES DASCUTOG cia fetaneketwiols vals yelerate 29.6 bushels per acre 


A similar experiment at the Oklahoma Station 
for five years gave the following results: 


Heavily pastured.......... Leweitere 8.4 bushels per acre 
Lightly pastured to March 1....11.6 bushels per acre 
INGE) MASTUM|S ds iastetaelelekelicisintovetarscs 12.7 bushels per acre 


Cattle men value wheat pasture at from 25 cents 
to $2 per acre, depending on the wheat and the 
price of feeds. Most cattle men and wheat growers 
in the drier portions of the wheat belt of the South- 
west consider any wheat pasture, secured in the fall, 
as that much clear gain. They claim that judicious 
pasturing does not injure the wheat and if they 
get some pasture they are certain of that much 
which may be all they will get out of the crop.— 
Bulletin of The Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
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Association. : 


WOULD not want to be without the AmrErican 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. Consider it best of 
old line publications.—L. E. McAtee, Rantoul, Il. 
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The New State Owned and Controlled Plant at Grand Forks Starts Out with 
Splendid Equipment and Under Favorable Auspices 


HE experiment of the state owned and op- 
erated grain elevator and flour mill has 
gone beyond the point of argument; they are 
actually in operation at Grand Forks, N. D., 
and the results of that operation will be watched 
with close attention by grain growers, shippers 
and receivers in all parts of the country. C. HE. 
Austin the manager for the entire plant, and B. L. 
Simmons who will have charge of the elevator. 
haye a great responsibility, for every person in 
the country with socialistic leanings will look to 
them to make the experiment a success, and they 
can be quite sure that theirs will be the blame 
(and not the principle involved) if results do not 
come up to the highest expectations of those in- 
terested. 

Some of the advocates of public owned industry 
have extravagant ideas of the benefits to ‘be de- 
rived; nothing short of the millenium in fact. 


POWER HOUSE AT GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


But it is not the extremists on either side who will 
be satisfied; the management will be called upon 
to show whether or not a state-owned project can 
be operated as efficiently and economically as a 
private enterprise. Just so far as they succeed or 
fail in this respect, and no farther, will the farmers 
of North Dakota be helped or hindered. 

The plant is located on the main line of the 
Great Northern Railroad with easy access to the 
Northern Pacific. It is easily accessible to a 
region which produces from 30,000,000 to 50,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat a year. The present elevator 
has a capacity of 1,750,000 bushels, but the expecta- 
tion is that eventually storage capacity for 6,000,000 
to 8,000,000 bushels will be required. The elevator 
will be open to buyer and seller and will furnish 
complete hospital and mixing facilities. This spikes 
one of the big guns of the extremists at once, for 
there are a considerable number of farmers who 


believe that mixing grain is iniquitous inasmuch 
as mixing tends to keep prices at the minimum — 


for each grade deliverable on future contract. 

The Charles L. Pillsbury Company of Minneapolis 
were the engineers in charge of design and con- 
struction, and also acted as purchasing agents 
through H. G. Lykken, chief engineer. The Fegles 
Construction Company of Minneapolis were the gen- 
eral contractors and E. McCullough has been the 
resident engineer on the project since its inception. 

The headhouse is 60x120 feet on the ground plan 
and 194 feet high above the mat. The bins are 
60 feet high and there are 140 of them each with 
a capacity of 2,500 bushels. The equipment of the 
headhouse consists of three receiving legs and four 
shipping legs, all of which have a capacity of 15,000 
bushels per hour and are arranged in a row down 
the center of the house. In addition there are two 
8,000-bushel legs for screenings. The receiving and 
shipping legs discharge into 2,500-bushel concrete 
garners with steel hopper bottoms. There are 14 
of these and each leg commands four garners. Each 
garner is connected with at least two legs, the re- 
ceivers and shippers using garners in common. 

There are two 2,000-bushel shipping scales lo- 
eated two stories below the garners so that grain 
may be delivered to them from several garners. 
The receiving scales, of which there are six, are 
located in the track shed under the receiving 
pits. The receiving shed is located between the 
elevator and mill. It contains six receiving pits 
in pairs. Directly under the grating is a shallow 
receiving hopper with interlocking gates. The grain 
is received directly into the scale hopper, resting 
on Fairbanks-Morse Scales. The scale beams are 
located between the tracks and a small scale house 
provided for each pair of receiving ribs. The 
scales and receiving hoppers are located in a base- 
ment occupying the full area of the receiving shed. 
Here also is the car puller. In addition to the two 
receiving tracks, a third track in this shed serves 
the mill. 

The elevator has a fine cleaning equipment con- 
sisting of six No. 11 Monitor Receiving Separators; 
one No. 9 Monitor Screenings Separator; one Moni- 
tor double-ended Flax Machine; one Invincible Oat 
Clipper; and a battery of eight Carter Oat Sepa- 
rators. There is a complete dust collector system 
and sweeps discharge to a separate dust house. 
There is a 1,000-bushel Morris Suction Type Dust- 
less Drier. 

The cupola is arranged with a view of install- 
ing a large amount of cleaning machinery, the in- 
stallation to be made as required. The machinery 
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contract was divided equally between the Weller 
Manufacturing Company and the Webster Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The storage annex consists of 32 circular con- 
crete bins, 30 feet in diameter and 100 feet high 
above the mat, arranged in four rows of eight 
each. The bins, both circular and interstice, have 
a combination concrete and steel hopper bottom 
and a concrete slab over the bins forming the 
floor of the gallery. The bins are served by three 
42-inch belts in the gallery and four 42-inch un- 
loading belts. 

The shipping shed is located between the work- 
house and bins, and contains two tracks with car 
loaders. The shed is roofed over with a concrete 


HEAD HOUSE OF THE NORTH DAKOTA ELEVATOR 


slab and has a concrete floor flush with the top of 
the rails. A Strong-Scott Car Puller capable 
of handling 25 cars is provided. 

The house is operated electrically throughout 
with Allis-Chalmer Motors. All main legs are pro- 
vided with 100-horsepower motors with rope drive 
to countershaft. The countershaft is provided with 
a clutch with chain drive to head shaft. All legs 
are provided with back stops. The control system 
is operated from a central switchboard. The con- 
trol man can start the various motors, spout the 
head discharge and turnheads from his stand on 
the control floor. A pneumatic tube is provided for 
ticket distribution with a bell and electric light 
signal system. In short the elevator is equipped 
with every possible convenience that could pro- 
mote economy of operation and the safety of the 
plant and its operators. 


STATE-OWNED ELEVATOR AND MILL, GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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A BLOW AT A GROWING PROFESSION 


Ty ROFESSIONAL investigators, who are 
4A getting so thick down in Washington 
that one can hardly take a step without 
squashing one, recently received a jolt which 
may shake some of them loose from their 
Two United States District Courts 
have ruled that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has no constitutional right to indis- 
criminate examination of the books of cor- 
porations and individuals, as it is expressly 
contrary to the spirit of the Fourth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The seriousness of this blow to Federal 
cfhice holders is apparent when we recall that 
there are some 40,000 of them connected with 
the 


jobs. 


various commissions, bureaus and_ in- 
vestigating committees, appointed by Con- 
gress within the last decade. Establishing 
bureaus become the 
favorite indoor sport of Congress. Usually 
a nominal sum 1s appropriated from the pub- 
lic treasury to cover the first cost. The next 
appropriation bill contains a much larger sum 
for these baby bodies, and before we know 
it the bureau or commission has become a 
permanent wart on our body politic, and our 
Federal Government is rapidly degenerating 
into a mere functioning of bureaus. In short 
we are becoming a bureaucracy, and the sit- 
uation is serious. 

The exporters at Baltimore and the P. 
Lorillard Company in New York have per- 
formed a patriotic duty in successfully resist- 
ing the inquisition of the Federal Trade Com- 
Their leadership should be ac- 
cepted by business men of every branch of 
industry, and each new encroachment on 


and commissions has 


mission. 
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personal right should be fought to a finish. 

Tkese 40,000 investigators almost invari- 
ably approach a business firm with the idea 
that such firm is guilty of unethical business 
methods if not actual violation of the law. 
You know and we know that business is not 
run that way, in spite of the outpourings of 
demagogues to the contrary. Business is in- 
herently honest. There is no reason why the 
burden of proof should be upon it. If a 
business or an individual is crooked, it is up 
to the properly constituted officials to bring 
it to book, prove its guilt, and put it out of 
business or in jail where it belongs. But cer- 
tainly there is no place in America for the 
demagogue or the commission which 
sumes that success and crookedness neces- 
sarily go hand in hand. The grain trade has 
heard enough of that sort of talk and it is 
high time to talk back. The Baltimore ex- 
porters have started it and deserve our 
thanks. Let us have more of it. * 


as- 


BILL TO SUPREME COURT 
S THIS issue is in the mail the Supreme 
Court begins the hearing of evidence 
in the injunction suit brought by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade to test the constitu- 
tionality of the Grain Futures Act. Judge 
Carpenter of the district court of Ilinois dis- 
missed the bill for a temporary injunction, 
but continued in force the temporary re- 
straining order preventing enforcement of 
the law. He granted an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, and denied the petition of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to in- 
tervene as a co-defendant with the Govern- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court advanced the case on 
its docket and evidence will begin to be 
taken on December 15. There is a great 
deal of evidence to be submitted for the 
validity of the Act rests upon the academic 
question presented in preamble to the Act, 
as to whether trading in futures is harmful. 
The Chicago Board has testimony from the 
leading economists of the country to prove 
that future trading is an advantage to the 
farmers. 

It may take some weeks or even months 
to hear the evidence and prepare the deci- 
sion. In the meantime the grain exchanges 
will function as usual. Several of them have 
obtained restraining orders pending the out- 
come of the Chicago suit, so there will be 
no interference of the normal operation of 


trade in grain. 


NATION BUILDERS 
MERICA is great only to the extent that 
it produces) great men. The builders of 
the nation are the men who do things a lit- 
tle better than their fellows. Their heritage 
of achievement is shared by the whole coun- 
try and their example is an inspiration for 
generations to come. Such men are found 
in every industry and they spring from every 
walk in life. No class has a monopoly of 
brains and‘no calling is peculiar in the de- 
velopment of that energy and perseverance 
by which dreams are made realities. Farm- 
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ing has produced its nation builders as well 
as the fields of railroads, electricity, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing. Two men who can 
easily qualify as builders were conspicuous 
in the awards made at the International 
Grain and Hay Show at Chicago this month. 
We refer to A. W. Jewett, Jr., of Mason, 
Mich., and John Howell of Montrose, Colo. 

Mr. Jewett won the National Hay Associa- 
tion trophy for the best bale of hay exhibited 
at the show; he won the first award for Tim- 
othy ; second for Red Clover; second for Soft 
Red Winter wheat; fourth for rye; fifth for 
Alfalfa; and seventh for barley. These 
awards were against competitors from the 
entire country and Canada. In addition he 
won regional awards: First in White Win- 
ter wheat; and fourth each in 10-ear Yellow 
corn, Flint corn, and oats. 

Mr. Howell took first in Hard Red Winter 
wheat; first in White Spring wheat; third in 
Durum wheat; fourth in two-rowed barley ; 
fifth in six-rowed barley and in rye; seventh 
in Sweet Clover seed; and second in his 
region for oats. 

There is no question but that the influence 
of these men in their communities must be 
great. The mere fact that they are national 
figures in their chosen calling is much, but 
consider the material betterment to the 
neighboring farms this high class grain and 
hay offers in seed and in the knowledge of 
growing which is available through their ef- 
forts. Jewett and Howell are masters of 
their trade and they deserve all the success 
that comes to leaders of men. 


MONTANA POLITICS 


ONTANA grain dealers have been on 
the defensive ever since grain grading 
became an issue in state politics. The as- 
sistant commissioner of agriculture, John M. 
Davis, and Attorney General W. D. Rankin 
have recently held a hearing at Billings at 
which the grain dealers were called upon to 
show that they were not making too great 
profits. Unless Montana dealers have been 
more fortunate than the majority, all they 
needed to do was to show their income tax 
statement to disprove the charge of profiteer- 
ing. But, of course, such simple proof would 
have little weight against the political ad- 
vantage the hearing would bring to the Com- 
missioner and the Attorney General. We are 
not acquainted with Mr. Rankin’s future 
plans, and so cannot know whether he has 
his eye on the Governorship or the U. S. 
Senate. Whichever it is he is on the right 
track, for baiting the grain dealer landed in 
the Senate Capper of Kansas and Ladd of 
North Dakota; it was the principal ammuni- 
tion of both, and if it is good in those two 
states it ought to have a fair chance in 
Montana. 

Mr. Rankin charges that grain dealers pay 
only the No. 1 Dark Northern Spring wheat 
price for Montana wheat, whereas it should 
be graded fancy, choice, or fine. We find no 
such grades recognized in the markets where 
Montana shippers have to market their 
wheat. .To.be sure some mill may be willing 
to pay a premium for the grade, but Montana 
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is a long way from the milling centers and a 
consignment might find the market in dif- 
ferent shape than on the day it was pur- 
chased of the farmer. Except under unusual 
conditions, paying over grade price would be 
an out and out gamble. Testimony was sub- 
mitted showing that such a gamble proved 
successful in certain cases, but that does not 
prove that it is business wisdom, any more 
than a single cast of seven proves that shoot- 
ing craps would be a profitable business. But, 
of course, this is beside the mark, as the in- 
vestigation is not an inquiry into the grain 
business so much as a political move. On 
the latter basis it is a fine move and we pre- 
flict that Mr. Rankin will go far. 


NO INCONSISTENCY 


N ANOTHER page of this issue, C. R. 

Ball, cerealist in charge of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, calls attention to apparent 
contradictions in two editorials which ap- 
peared last month. The one endorsed the 
work of the Budget Bureau, and the other 
endorsed the work of stem rust prevention 
through the eradication of the barberry. The 
contradiction lies in the fact that barberry 
eradication has been dependent upon in- 
creased appropriations for the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 
* According to the estimate by the Bureau, 
stem rust in 1922 destroyed 41,833,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 3,659,000 bushels of barley, 
19,987,000 bushels of oats, and 89,000 bushels 
of rye, a total in value of well over $50,- 
000,000. A bureau which can effect a saving 
of this amount deserves the most liberal 
appropriation and we hope that it gets it. 
Its work is constructive and of immediately 
material advantage to the farmers. But can 
it be claimed that all Federal bureaus and 
commissions are constructive? Hardly. It 
is these non-productive, salary-absorbing, 
business-baiting agencies that need to be 
choked off in their appropriations and finally 
exterminated. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry is to the 
Agricultural Department what the efficiency 
expert is to a manufacturing concern. No 
manufacturer begrudges the salary of an ex- 
pert who cuts the cost of production or in- 
creases output, nor do the people of the 
United States question the comparatively 
small cost of saving $50,000,000. There was 
no inconsistency in our editorials. The one 
only emphasized by contrast the general 
truth expressed in the other. 


FREIGHT RATES TOO HIGH 


XPERT accountants only can determine 

whether or not the railroads can reduce 
the freight rate on grain and show a profit 
in handling that commodity. The hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the petition for further reduction, brought 
by various western, states, disclosed plenty 
of testimony showing that grain rates are all 
out of proportion to present grain values. 
We know that rail operating costs, thanks to 
the rules laid down by organized labor, are 
too high, and it may be that the railroads 
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will be able to prove their contention that 
grain cannot be carried for less without ac- 
tual loss. But that does not close the argu- 
ment by any means. 

All of the western railroads were built into 
virgin territory where there was no possible 
chance of immediate return. The quick set- 
tlement of the country by pioneers. brought 
business to the roads, however, and they 
soon began to show profit. The present situ- 
ation is analogous. The wealth of the West 
is in its agricultural products. The more 
the farmer can realize from these products 
the more he will have to spend on other com- 
modities which carry higher rates and are 
more profitable. The question, then, arises 
as to whether it is not good business to carry 
farm products at less profit for the sake of 
creating new’ business, to say nothing of 
establishing good will. This latter is begin- 
ning to be recognized as a material asset by 
the roads, for which many of them pay 


‘liberally in advertising. 


So the question is not one for the mere 
accountant, but is a problem for the far- 
sighted executive, who might well take a 
leaf from the notebook of the empire build- 
ers, the Goulds, the Hills and the Harrimans. 


WHO IS CONGRESSMAN TINCHER? 


UT in Medicine Lodge, Kan., the farm- 
“ ers elected a man by the name of J. N. 
Tincher to represent them in Congress. Mr. 
Tincher was not known outside of his district 
and would not have been known more widely 
today if he had not joined with his .fellow 
statesman (?) in the Senate, Mr. Capper, in 
attacking one of the largest industries in the 
country. The two of them introduced a bill 
to control the trade in grain, or as they often 
alluded to it, to put the grain exchanges out 
of business. The bill was passed and was 
promptly declared unconstitutional by the 
U. S. Supreme Court, and was even more 
promptly declared by every authority on eco- 
nomics to be more harmful to the farmers 
than to anyone else. 

These two self-appointed champions of the 
farmers, who supply most of their votes, in- 
troduced another bill as objectionable as the 
first, and now the Supreme Court has to pass 
on that. This shows the caliber of these Kan- 
sas statesmen who, to curry favor with their 
constituents, try to put over unconstitutional 
bills, aimed at an honorable trade. 

In the meantime Mr. Tincher was up for 
re-election. He was primed with ammuni- 
tion pleasing to the farmer voters, and was 
re-elected almost without opposition. But he 
needed more notoriety so he has accused the 
grain exchanges with contributing to defeat 
him in his district. A dispatch from Wash- 
ington to the New York World says: “Mr. 
Tincher today declared 460 exchanges con- 
tributed $50 each to a ‘slush’ fund, or a to- 
tal of $23,000 and went into his district to 
defeat him.” 

Mr. Tincher is known to the grain ex- 
changes merely as a name attached to a cer- 
tain bill. They don’t care what happens to 
him, although they probably feel sorry for 
his constituents if they ever gave the matter 
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a thought. We doubt if a single exchange 
knew or cared whether Mr. Tincher was re- 
elected until he sought out this new publicity 
by his attack.. He may, as he threatens, de- 
mand an investigation of the grain exchanges. 
If he does we hope to be around when the in- 
vestigators try to find the 460 exchanges that 
he accuses. 


EXTENDED FARM CREDITS 


ONGRESS seems certain to pass the 
Farm Finance Law. The farm bloc has 
put the Indian sign on the legislature and 
they are afraid to protest any measure advo- 
cated by the bloc. The bill was prepared by 
Kugene Meyer, Jr., and provides for the re- 
discount of agricultural paper with maturities 
ranging up to nine months. Formation of 
agricultural credit with the 
right to make loans up to three years, is also 
authorized. The time limit for the redis- 
count of ordinary commercial paper through 
the Federal Reserve Bank is 30 to 90 days, 
so the bill is discriminatory in that respect. 
But do the farmers need this discrimina- 
tion? A recent survey made by one of Mr. 
Capper’s papers shows that 70 per cent of 
the bankers in the West report that they are 
having no difficulty in taking care of the 
farmers’ needs and a large majority report 
that farm conditions are improved over 1920. 
The report of the Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry, of which Sydney Anderson 
of Minnesota was chairman, shows that: l, 
The expansion of bank loans in rural districts 
during the period of inflation ending June, 
1920, was relatively greater than in the in- 
dustrial sections, taken as a whole; 2, The 
action of the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Reserve Banks during the 15 months 
preceding April 28, 1921, did not produce a 
greater curtailment of bank loans in the rural 
district than in the financial and industrial 
sections; 3, Credit was not absorbed by the 
financial centers at the expense of the rural 
communities for the purpose of speculative 
activities; 4, The pressure of the forces of 
liquidation and depression in the agricultural 
sections was reflected in a reduction of de- 
posits. This reduction, particularly in de- 
mand deposits, was relatively larger in the 
agricultural and semi-agricultural counties in 
the United States than in the industrial 
counties. 


associations, 


The Joint Commission also expresses the 
opinion that steps should have been taken 
to check inflation earlier than was done. 
From the above facts George E. Roberts, 
vice-president of the National City bank of 
New York, concludes that the agricultural 
distress of the last two years was “too much 
borrowing.” The farmer, along with the 
business man, has had too much credit. The 
farmer, like everyone else, likes easy money 
and the idea of increasing his borrowings on 
favorable terms appeals to him. The farm 
bloc politicians knew that it would, and the 
whole scheme of extension of farra credits is 
a political measure, and did not arise from 
agricultural need of the present time, or in 
answer to an actual demand from the farm. 
The demand came afterward. We do not 
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believe the present conditions justify dis- 
criminatory legislation, nor that a further in- 
centive toward inflation is wise. 


THE COST OF WHEAT 


agricultural econo- 
mists have just announced that it cost 
an average of $1.43 cents per bushel to pro- 
duce wheat in that state in 1921. The in- 
vestigation was made on 127 farms having 
an average yield of 9.05 bushels per acre. 

In the survey last year 19 farms were 
found with an average yield of 14.7 bushels, 
practically the same as this year’s average 
yield for the entire state. The cost on those 
farms last year was $1 or less per bushel. 
The production costs were certainly lower 
this year than last so that the state ought to 
be in a prosperous condition. It is an auspi- 
cious time to open the state mill and ele- 
vator, for the farmers will show a profit on 
their wheat and the politicians can easily 
show them their prosperity is a result of 
state utilities: 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS 
ORESIGHT is the most valuable and the 
most rare attribute of a business man, 
and yet the matter of foresight is becoming 
more and more a mere application of scien- 
tific principles based upon cycles. Roger 
Babson, the statistician, has been one of the 
first to demonstrate to the man on the street 


how he can apply the law of cycles to his own , 


affairs. In a recent address in Chicago Mr. 
Babson outlined the prospects for 1923. 

To begin with, we are in that stage of the 
cycle that marks the beginning of general 
improvement. Specifically he mentions four 
reasons why business in general should im- 
prove and three factors which are retarding 
influences. You can shake these up and then 
decide for yourself what the mixture looks 
like. 

The four favorable influences Mr. Babson 
lists as follows: Increase in value of agricul- 
tural products by $1,000,000,000 with de- 
crease in production cost; stronger monetary 
situation, merchants and manufacturers havy- 
ing reduced their loans $1,000,000,000 in the 
last year; sound mercantile situation based 
on small stocks and greater price stability; 
we have arrived at the point where the majority 
of people have substituted honesty for dis- 


honesty, industry for indolence, efficiency 
for inefficiency, and righteousness for 
unrighteousness. These are the conditions 


which to Mr. Babson’s mind make for opti- 
mism of the future. But still conditions are not 
perfect as he goes on to show. 

The three difficulties which must be over- 
come are the overcapacity of the factories and 
mills of the country; incomplete readjust- 
ment of labor, not in wages but in produc- 
tion; and the foreign situation. The balance 
Mr. Babson finds on the side of increasing 
prosperity, and he looks for distinct better- 
ment in 1923. The crux of this balance will 
lie in distribution. This is certainly true so 
far as the grain trade is concerned. The rail- 
roads, considering their physical condition, 
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have moved great quantities of grain this 
fall, but the lack of adequate transportation 
has been a hardship on a great number of 
country shippers and if this condition is im- 
proved they can look forward to far more 
confidence to 1923, 


FARM BLOC SPLIT 


EPORTS from Washington indicate that 

the Administration policy of giving 
financial aid to the farmers, has split the 
farm bloc. The conservatives will back the 
Lenroot Bill, while the radicals, led by La 
Follette, Ladd and Morris will back the Sim- 
mons Bill, and will fight the Administration 
measure, the Lenroot Bill, on the floor if it 
is presented. 

The Lenroot Bill is far from a perfect in- 
strument, and, in fact, is unnecessary. But 
it will serve a useful purpose if it breaks up 
the farm bloc. Such a break was inevitable 
sooner or later, for the farm bloc members, 
under prétense of working for the farmers, 
are all working for their selfish interests, and 
these were bound to conflict in time. The 
time seems to have come. There is comfort in 
the thought that blocs, formed on a foundation 
of selfishness are self destructive. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO CO- 
OPERATION 


EVIEWING the activities of our Depart- 

ment of Agriculture in promoting co- 
cperative activities it seems hardly creditable 
that the most conservative speaker on co- 
operation at the annual meeting of the On- 
tario (Canada) Agricultural and Experi- 
mental Union was Dr. H. E. Erdman from 
our own Bureau of Markets. But such is 
the fact. After suggesting many of the serv- 
ices performed by the middleman, Dr. Erd- 
man summed up the situation by saying: 


That means, therefore, that unless a co-operative 
organization can perform the services it proposes 
to render more efficiently than the private agency 
which is now performing them, or just as efficiently 
at least, it is not going to persist. I have been 
taken to task for making the statement that co- 
operation cannot exist, if not more efficient than 
private initiative. Men have said to me that if it 
is just as efficient that is all we need. I say it is 
not, for the reason that there is the difference be- 
tween co-operative and private business that there 
is between the hare and the hound—the hare is 
running for his life, the hound for his dinner. A 
co-operative association is a great deal like the 
hound; your private organization is very much the 
hare. Put a man in a business institution down- 
town with an investment of many thousand dollars, 
usually most of his own money, and “unless he 
uses every ounce of the gray matter in his head, 
and perhaps hires some one else’s as well, he is 
likely to have somebody get the best of him, and 
if they do, it means the loss of an accumulation of 
a life-time. He does not want to do that, and if 
he can help it wont do it. The man who is op- 
erating a concern for a group of farmers or others 
is doing it for his salary. There is no way I know 
of to keep him as much interested as a man oper- 
ating his own business. 

A reply to Dr. Erdman was made by Hon. 
Manning W. Doherty, provincial Minister of 
Agriculture, Toronto. He tried to prove that 
co-operation was bound to be more efficient, 


for instances in the matter of grading where 
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the farmers’ interest was in establishing a 
reputation for his product. He said: 


Grading can be done by governments or by pri- 
vate individuals, but grading can never be success- 
fully and properly done except by producers them- 
selves. The producers will resent government in- 
terference, ‘but if their own organizations establish 
their standards they can impose the will of the 
association upon the members and get results in 
six months which the government would not be 
able to get in three years. All history demon- 
strates it to be a fact that efficiency in grading can 
only be done by co-operative organizations, or- 
ganizations made up and controlled and operated 
by the producers. 

This is a sample. Can you imagine the 
need of more than one grade for grain if the 
producers graded it, and that grade No. 1? 
Perhaps Canadian farmers are different from 
those in this country, but we know that every 
attempt of the farmers to change the grain 
grade has been in the direction of debase- 
ment; to get more grain in the higher grades 
regardless of its intrinsic value. We fear that 
Mr. Doherty’s argument will not be convinc- 
ing to the majority of grain dealers and that 
they will continue to favor grading by dis- 
interested bureaus, supervised by government 
agencies. 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


We wish you a merry Christmas, with 
more confidence that it can be granted to all 
than has been possible for some years. 


Baltimore has exported 32,000,000 bushels 
more grain this year than last. Not a bad 
record for a port that lost two big elevators 
by fire during the year. 


Germany has prohibited the brewing of 
strong beer to conserve barley for feed. But 
the beer that is still permitted would prob- 
ably satisfy an American camel. 


A broad survey in Iowa by the Manufac- 
turers Association shows $150,500,000 is in- 
vested in automobiles in the state and the 
annual upkeep is $76,000,000. How long can 
this keep up? 


That south Russia can export wheat 
while north Russia has to import large quan- 
tities is not strange. Under the present con- 
dition of Russian railways Odessa is farther 
from Petrograd than is New York. 


an 
France is to have a National Wheat Week, 
January 23-28, to stimulate intensive wheat 
farming so as to become independent of im- 
ported wheat. This would seem to be energy 
better directed than occupying the Ruhr 
Basin. 


There has been great damage this year by 
grain weevil, and many measures have been 
tried to kill them. It hardly seems possible 
that any grain man would have so little sense 
as to use coal oil or any compound of which 
coal oil is a part on wheat for this purpose. 
But the Marshall Hall Grain Company of 
St. Louis reports that wheat has been re- 
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ceived with a strong coal oil odor and has 
had to take heavy discounts as mills will not 
consider it and the process of removing the 
odor is expensive. Do not use a patent fumi- 
gant unless you are sure that it contains no 
coal oil. 


The radical West is determined to have the 
guarantee clause stricken from the Esch- 
Cummins Act. This will not affect the moral 
obligation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to establish rates by which the rail- 
roads can live. 


In Hungary there is an export tax in kind. 
That is, if a miller exports 220 pounds of 
flour he must pay a tax of 143 pounds of 
good wheat to the Government. Wheat is 
second only to gold as an international 
collateral. 


An injunction has been granted against 
the new North Dakota Grain Grading Law. 
It is open to much the same objections that 
made the Supreme Court declare the old law 
unconstitutional. Since North Dakota is 
rolling in funds, the law will doubtless be 
threshed through the courts again. 


Casting the grain trade’s horoscope for the 
new year, we see Sagitarius the archer in the 
ascendant, indicating that the trade will have 
plenty of fights on its hands, with Leo the 
lion, rising in prominence later, so the trade 
should win. Perhaps this isn’t good astrol- 
ogy but we believe that it is a good guess. 


The Subsidy Bill is having hard sledding 
in the Senate. It is just as well, for there is 
a lot to be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion and there is no reason to railroad it 
through without finding out where it will 
lead. In the meantime Congress might re- 
peal the Seaman’s Act and make a ship sub- 
sidy unnecessary. 


The Federal grades on “damage” are open 
to too much variation of judgment on the 
part of inspectors. It has never been sat- 
isfactorily determined just how deep discol- 
oration shall go before the grain is pro- 
nounced ‘bin burned. This uncertainty has 
hit the Southwest pretty hard and they 
should have relief. 


The probability of the early passage of a 
farm credit measure, and the talk of arrang- 
ing for foreign credit to aid exports of grain 
has given the market a strong tone. The 
end of lake shipments was expected to bring 
a quieter tone, but farmers are holding with 
confidence and there is little likelihood of 
burdensome receipts. 


Montreal expects to clear 160,000,000 
bushels of grain this season. About the same 
amount was shipped out of Port Arthur and 
Fort William, but during October and Sep- 
tember alone some 33,000,000 bushels went 
to American ports for export. A large quan- 
tity of western Canadian grain was consumed 
by eastern Canadian mills and some hy 
American mills, so that the total of Ameri- 
can grain shipments through Montreal must 
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have far exceeded shipments of Canadian 
grain through our ports. Montreal, by the 
way, expects to have a new elevator finished 
next fall, and a new line of steamships oper- 
ating between Buffalo, Port Colborne and 
Montreal. The Canadian Port doesn’t want 
this business to get away from her and 
knows how to retain it. 


Europe is sadly in need of greater grain 
production, but in several countries the gov- 
ernments seem to be doing their best to dis- 
courage the farmers. Confiscating grain at 
less than market value does not make for 
larger crops. Unless there is a change in 
this respect Europe will need more of our 
grain next year than it has needed this. 


The Reparations Conference, started at 
London and adjourned to Paris, is apparently 
getting nowhere. This is also true of the 
Baltic Arms Limitation Conference. Europe 
has a lot of fat in the fire, but it does not 
appear just how American participation in its 
affairs at this time can help matters. The 
trouble is too much politics and not enough 
common sense. 


The New South Wales Government has 
introduced a bill in its legislature to prevent 
the formation of monopolies, trusts and com- 
bines which tend to maintain artificial prices. 
This is aimed at the voluntary wheat pool 
which last year shipped great quantities of 
erain abroad on consignment with the de- 
liberate purpose of creating a domestic short- 
age in order to advance prices. 


Great Britain imported 662,000 more tons 
of wheat during the first nine months of this 
year than during the same period of 1921, and 
yet stocks are lower than the average. Brit- 
ish millers are complaining of lack of busi- 
ness, but the above statement doesn’t seem 
to bear them out. Probably the trouble with 
British mills is the same as with our own; 
over development of capacity during the war. 


The International Institute of Agriculture 
estimates the total wheat surplus of export- 
ing countries at 972,660,000 bushels; require- 
ments of importing countries, 946,270,000 
bushels; leaving a carryover of 26,390,000 
bushels as against a pre-war carryover of 
225,000,000 bushels. This looks as though 
even Southern Hemisphere grain would sus- 
tain its price, and eliminate the usual bug- 
bear at the turn of the year. 


The,Kansas Public Utilities Commission 
insists that railroads furnish cars for farmers 
to ship their grain on the same basis as 
elevators are served, depending on priority 
of orders. An elevator serves many farmers, 
and yet one shipper might monopolize the 
cars at his station and make the many wait. 
This is a time where true justice concerns it- 
self, not with individuals, but with the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 


The wheat pool is very nice for the man 
who has poor milling wheat that may grade 
No. 1. But how about the man with high 
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grade milling wheat who usually gets a 
premium for it? Does he get the benefit for 
his high quality? He does not. His pre- 
mium merely averages up the poor stuff that 
discounted. Poor milling wheat like 
Poland yields heavily, and the wheat pool 
would put a premium on that kind of wheat. 
This is just one of a great many dangers of 
pooling. 


is 


J. J. Cornwell, general council for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, told a meeting 
of railway executives on December 12, that 
they should reduce freight rates on farm 
products before they were forced to do so, 
and to tell the story of the railroads in every 
paper on their lines in paid advertising space, 
to counterbalance the propaganada put out by 
politicians and other demagogues. This is 
the best advice the railroads have had in a 
long time. 


Elevator screenings, which last year were 
such a burden at the Head of the Lakes, are 
now being used to feed sheep and cattle. 
Sheep thrive on screenings and 8,000 were 
fattened on them last winter. Experiments 
are being conducted with cattle and if suc- 
cessful, feeding pens will be established at 
Port Arthur to handle 10,000 steers. Perhaps 
the screenings difficulty will be the means of 
establishing a new and profitable industry 
at Port Arthur. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
meeting in Chicago this week, is directing 
much of its attention to the organization of 
a national co-operative marketing division of 
the Federation. A committee was appointed 
to go to Washington to confer with the Na- 
tional Association of Cooperative organizda- 
tions which is meeting there: It remains 
to be seen whether or not the co-operatives 
have learned anything from the 
Growers fiasco. 


Grain 


A recent survey of opinion among North 
Dakota farmers disclosed that most of them 
advocated a wheat price guarantee by the 
Government; some wanted a Government 
operated wheat pool; and only one man 
acknowledged that guaranteeing wheat prices 
would open the way for a guarantee on every 
commodity of which there is an over pro- 
duction. North Dakota has some good farm- 
ers, some astute politicians, but it is some- 
what shy on economists. 


This is the sort of propaganda going the 
rounds of the country press. They state 
that the Capper-Tincher Law will be upheld 
because “the courts upheld a similar law 
against the Louisiana lottery.” Farmer 
readers are being fed that sort of thing by 
the ream. Is it any wonder they are distrust- 
ful of the grain exchanges? Farmers are 
not to blame for this wave of inimical legis- 
lation, it is the politicians and the ignorant 
country editors who set up bogey men of 
straw so they can claim credit for knocking 
them down. It would be funny if it were 
not so pitiful, for the farmers would be the 
first and the greatest sufferers. 
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ADVISES AGAINST HOLDING GRAIN 
An interesting as well as instructive pamphlet 
has been issued by the Publicity Committee of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and sent out 
to Northwestern grain producers. It touches upon 
the future markets and the service they render and 
discusses particularly the question as to whether it 
pays the farmer to,hold his grain or sell on the 
first early movement. It shows that from 1885 to 
1914 the farmer who’ marketed his grain early in 
the year came out as well or better than the one 
who held. 


RECEIPTS TOO SMALL 


The demand for all of this grain at present is 
broad and receipts are much too small: We be- 
lieve that the car shortage is restricting the move- 
ment materially and although there are some re- 
ports of improvement in this regard, it is not being 
felt to any great extent, particularly in territory 
tributary to the Milwaukee market. Our buyers 
want this grain and we are anticipating an active 
market right, along for all grains.—#.. P.. Bacon 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Market letter of De- 
cember 18. 


FOR DEMAND 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 

The car shortage has been the determining fea- 
ture in this market on both grain and hay. Under 
present conditions the demand for both commodities 
has exceeded the supply and we have witnessed 
higher prices almost every week for the past month. 

The car situation for the last few days has shown 
some signs of improvement, but cold weather ar- 
rived yesterday and will probably slow up the 
freight movement as usual. We always have a 
falling off in the demand for grain and hay about 
this season of the year, as buyers try to cut down 
their inventory as much as possible, and would 
not be at all surprised to see a slacking in the de- 
mand immediately.—The Mutual Commission Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. Market letter of Decem- 
ber 18. 


GRAIN AT MONTREAL 

A correspondent in Montreal writes:—A vast 
stream of grain from the fields of Western Canada 
is pouring through the port of Montreal to the 
Old World. More than 116,000,000 bushels of grain 
have been handled from the opening of the naviga- 
tion season up to the middle of October. 

Shipping men say that last year’s record total 
of 138,453,980 bushels will be far surpassed by the 
close of navigation. Hlevator facilities are being 
taxed to the limit. 

Practically all varieties of grain needed for im- 
mediate shipment to foreign points are on hand with 
the exception of No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat, 
supplies of which are being passed on to the 
waiting steamers almost as soon as they reach the 
port. This shortage is not sufficient to cause de- 
lay to the steamers, but only to prevent the accumu- 
lation of spare stocks at the elevators. Between 
September 1 and September 15, shippers sent for- 
ward to Montreal. a total of 999 cars loaded with 
American rye. 

The number of steamers docking and the aggre- 
gate tonnage so far this year greatly exceeds the 
totals registered during the same period last year. 
A total of 772 ocean steamers reached Montreal 
from the opening of the navigation season to 
October 8 as compared with 688 in a similar period 
a year ago. The respective total tonnages were 
2,618,500 for 1922 as against 2,080,567 for 1921, an 
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increase of 537,939 tons. Up to the same date 175 
coasting vessels arrived, as compared with 138 in 
1921. 

Of the vessels which arrived here this year, 502 
were British; 75 Norway; 39 Italy, 28 United 
States; 21 Denmark; 21 Holland; 8 France; 7 
Greece; 6 Sweden; and 2 Spain. Germany, Jugo- 
Slavia and Finland each supplied one ship to Mont- 
real this year. 


THE ELECTION AT OMAHA 
The new officers to serve on the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, Omaha, Neb., next year are: President, 
S. S. Carlisle, of Carlisle-Burns Grain Company; 
vice-presidents Frank J. Taylor, of the Taylor Grain 
Company and. C. D. Sturtevant of the Trans-Mis- 


S. S. CARLISLE, 


OMAHA, NEB. 


sissippi Grain Company; treasurer, C. C. Crowell 
Jr., of the Crowell Elevator Company. Directors 
chosen are: C. C. Crowell, Jr., S. S. Carlisle and C. 
D. Sturtevant. 

Mr. Carlisle removed to Omaha from St. Louis 
where his father, David Carlisle, was a member of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange for 45 years. Mr. 
Carlisle has been a member of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange for 12 years. 

SPOT GRAIN AT BUFFALO. 

The spot market for corn at Buffalo has been 
very active the past few weeks and at gradually 
advancing prices so that the new corn is now sell- 
ing within 1 cent per bushel of the top price at 
which the old corn sold in this market on the last 
crop. 

The absence of any elevator stocks of corn such 
as we have had almost continuously for the past 
two years is resulting in a broader market for rail 
grain which shows every prospect of continuing 
throughout the winter as feeding operations in the 
East are on a larger scale than for the past two 
years and colder weather will still further stimu- 
late the demand. 

Oats have dragged in this market as they have 
recently in all eastern. markets and these prices 
have barely followed the advances in the futures. 
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A change in the cash situation is not expected 
much before the turn of the year but with stocks in 
dealers’ hands getting very low, a revival in the 
demand for oats is looked for soon after inventory 
time, As in corn, elevator stocks of oats are much 
lighter than last year so that any improvement in 
the demand would be quickly reflected in spot 
prices. 

Lake navigation is about closed and while the ele- 
vators are filled and a great number of vessels are 
carrying grain in the harbor of winter storage, 
practically all of this grain is destined for export 
and will not appear on the local markets.—J. G. Me- 
Killen, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Market letter of Decem- 
ber 12: 


GOOD MARKET AT CINCINNATI 

The Cincinnati market for the past. few weeks 
has been extremely strong on all grain, and on the 
better qualities of hay, suitable for jobbing trade, 
and prices have advanced materially. 

The arrivals are restricted owing to the car situ- 
ation but the past few days this seems to have 
loosened up, and present prices being entirely satis- 
factory to the shippers should increase receipts in 
the next few days. At present the arrivals are 
not enough to supply the requirements of the trade. 

Ear corn has been especially wanted for stock 
feeding purposes, and has shown a big advance be- 
ing about 10 cents higher than 10 days ago.—The 
McQuillan Company, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. Market 
letter of December 12. 


» LARGE RECEIPTS OF CORN 

Receipts of corn have been fairly large here re- 
cently and values have been holding up well in line 
with those in other markets. A good portion of 
the arrivals are now being placed on contracts made 
some time ago. This is no doubt the cause of the 
country not selling freely, they preferring to get 
December contracts filled before doing fresh busi- 
ness. Cars still continue very scarce. While the 
domestic demand Hast and export demand is not 
keen at the moment there seems to be enough to 
take care of the corn coming in from day to day. 

Receipts of oats have also been fair and they have 
been bringing good prices here as compared with 
other markets. Both shippers and outside oatmeal 
mills seem to be the best buyers. Country accep- 
tances on bids are very light, and, as in corn, the 
demand is not so urgent at the moment.—Mueller 
Grain Company, Peoria, Ill. Market letter of De- 
cember 12. 


SUPPLIES WILL MEET WORLD’S 
REQUIREMENTS 

The comparatively close adjustment of world’s 
supplies and requirements, presents conditions that 
have merit and are entitled to full consideration; 
these factors apply more forcibly to wheat and rye 
It is a notable fact, however, that the production oi 
potatoes in this country, and the enormous saving 
in feedstuffs on the farms, as a result of the very 
mild fall season, are bound sooner or later to be 
reflected in the price of all grains. Thus far these 
factors, as important now as in past seasons, are 
rarely mentioned. : 

It looks to us as though current prices for corn 
and oats discount in a large measure the bullish 
views so persistently put before the trade. From 
mid-summer up to the present time, the opportuni- 
ties to market these grains have been seriously 
hampered. Turning especially to oats, it must be 
borne in mind that the production in Canada this 
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year is practically a record crop; although the move- 
ment from stations in the Western Provinces has so 
far been moderate, the competition of their surplus 
has already made-it very difficult to do business 
abroad, so that the accumulations from the pre- 
vious crops that still make up the liberal visible 


— gupply in the United States could be further re- 


duced.—Pope ¢ Hckhardt Company, Til. 


From market letter of December 11. 
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EXCELLENT DEMAND FOR SPOT CORN 

Soft Red winter wheat continues to sell in our 
market at very fancy premiums over other western 
markets with very light receipts and hardly enough 
to supply the demand. No. 2 Red wheat is selling 
here today at equal to 8% cents over Chicago May, 
basis at 4144 cents New York rate point. 

We are having an excellent demand for spot corn 
due principally to the present car shortage which 
appears to become more acute each day. There is 
no export demand at the present time and the do- 
‘mestic demand from the Hast is rather limited, 
buyers confining their purchases to a car at a time. 
It will take a considerable increase in receipts to 
cause any material decline in our cash prices. 

Cash oats continues to sell at a premium over 
the option, due principally to the car situation. 
There is a very limited demand from the East and 
we doubt very much if this market would stand any 
increased movement of grain—WMcCardle-Black Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. Market letter of Decem- 
ber 12. 

WHEAT INTRINSICALLY CHEAP 

Wheat has a great many friends and justly so. It 
has been demonstrated repeatedly of late on breaks. 
Be this buying against export sales or of an invest- 
ment character is of less importance than the 
fact that its presence is a formidable factor. It is 
an- important link in the gradual process of price 
adjustment as determined by the relative position 
of supply and demand. That wheat is intrinsically 
cheap must be conceded, if based on nothing else 
but the non-existence of Russia as a surplus pro- 
ducer and the enormous deficiency in home-grown 
crops abroad, as compared with last year. 

This warrants a constant demand for wheat and 
were finances not a curtailing factor prices would 
likely exceed these of other commodities relatively. 
What a German correspondent writes is illustrative: 
“The people in America have no conception of the 
gravity of our food situation and present conditions 
before the war with Russia a normal shipper would 
mean $1.50 for wheat.”—J. Rosenbaum Grain Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. From late market letter. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE RULES 

On December 11 the members of the Chicago 

Board of Trade, Chicago, Ill., by a vote of 372 to 
45 approved an amendment to section 3 of rule 
22 making it read as follows: 
_ “On contracts for grain or flaxseed for future de- 
livery the tender of a higher grade of the same 
kind of grain or flaxseed than the one contracted 
for shall be deemed sufficient. For delivery on 
and after August 1, 1923, all contracts for wheat, 
unless otherwise specified, shall be understood as 
‘contract’ wheat, and on such contracts a tender 
of the following described grades of wheat in such 
proportions as may be convenient to the seller, but 
in no case an amount less than 1,000 bushels of any 
one grade in one elevator, shall be deemed a valid 
tender at the price differences mentioned in the fol- 
lowing schedule; subject, however, to provisions of 
section 5 of rule 21: 

“No. 1 Dark Hard winter and 1 Dark Northern 
spring, 14% cents over contract price; 2 Dark Hard 
winter and 2 Dark Northern spring, % cent per 
bushel over contract price; 1 Hard winter, 2 Hard 
winter, 1 Yellow Hard winter, 2 Yellow Hard winter, 
1 Red winter, 2 Red winter, 1 Northern spring and 
2 Northern spring, contract price; 3 Dark Hard 
winter, 3 Hard winter, 3 Yellow Hard winter, 3 Red 
winter, 5 cents per bushel under contract price; 3 
Dark Northern spring and 3 Northern spring, 8 
cents under contract price. On contracts for wheat, 
rye or oats, for future delivery, in store, in no case 
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an amount less than 1,000 bushels of any one 
grade in one elevator shall be deemed a valid ten- 
der.” 

An amendment providing for a nominating com- 
mittee for officers was also favored by a vote of 
364 for and 59 against. 


CHARLES RIPPIN, TRAFFIC LEAGUE HEAD 

The newly elected president of the National In- 
dustrial League is Charles Rippin, traffic commis- 
sioner of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis, Mo. This important organization now num- 
bers over 1,000 of the larger shippers and shipping 
organizations of the country. Its headquarters are 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Rippin is well known to the grain trade by 
reason of his activities in relation to the Merchants 
Exchange and has been on the programs of some 
of the leading state organizations of grain deal- 
ers. He was formerly engaged in railroad work 
at St. Louis for over 20 years and has handled the 
transportation problems for the St. Louis Exchange 


CHARLES RIPPIN, ST. 
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for the past 10 years. In his official capacity he 
has appeared often before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other traffic bodies. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago.—The memberships of the following have 
been transferred: William T. O’Donnell, H. Bates, 
Jr., George C. Bulloch, A. M. Kayser, Jose. E. Hood, 
Estate of Frank Kimball and Harry E. Sprague. 
John B. De Lany, George A. Chapman, Patrick J. 
Brosnan, George McGrath, Eugene J. Burke, Joseph 
H. Moore and Benjamin G. Humphreys have been 
admitted to membership. Samuel Nast was expelled 
from membership on November 14. Reported by 
Secretary John R. Mauff. 

Milwaukee.—New members recently elected to the 
Chamber of Commerce are: Frank A. Prei and Harl 
L. Patterson. The memberships of E. G. Hadden 
and Gene H. Redford have been transferred. Re- 
ported by Secretary H. A. Plumb. 

Wichita—Harry L. Graham, Jr., was admitted to 
membership on the Board of Trade on transfer from 
J. W. Gerhardt. Reported by Secretary R. B. Walt- 
ermire. 


SPLENDID DEMAND FOR CORN AND OATS 

Our wheat market has been into rather a tight 
position and the mills are beginning to hold off 
on account of the holiday period, which is generally 
dull in the milling business. December wheat con- 
gestion has forced the price of this Soft wheat to 
almost prohibitive figures. We rather look for this 
wheat to be more or less dull until after the first of 
the year. Hard wheat is in better demand and is 
following the option closely, but it is practically on 
a delivery basis at all times. It looks to us as 
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though this Soft wheat is going to bring some very 
fancy premiums in the next two or three months, 
but at the present time it is probably a good thing 
to leave alone. 

Corn is not coming nearly as fast as the trade 
had reason to believe it would. Whether the out- 
side trade are getting it from terminal markets, 
or whether it is a question of cars, it is pretty hard 
to determine, anyhow we are not getting as much 
corn here as we expected and there are continued 
complaints from the shippers that they are unable 
to get cars and they are asking for extensions on 
their time of shipment. There is a splendid demand 
for corn for domestic use, but the outside movement 
is rather slow. It is not in line with the prices 
that are being paid for domestic uses. We look 
for the price of this corn to remain high all winter. 

Splendid demand for oats and they are being 
absorbed as fast as put on the market. No accumu- 
lation of stocks at any place at the present time. 
We look for oats to continue to command a good 
premium.—Hlmore-Schultz Grain Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. Market letter of December 13. 


BREAD SUPPLY THREATENED 

Bartiett Frazier Co., of Chicago, I1l., has just pub- 
lished a very comprehensive treatise on the subject 
of the world wheat situation and drawing the con- 
clusion of a possible bread shortage. They show 
that the present world crop is short and that with 
uncertainties in Southern Hemisphere and depleted 
stocks to draw from together with an unfavorable 
United States prospect, our bread supply is threat- 
ened. The conclusion is as follows: 

With world wheat stocks showing a consistent and 
steady decline during the past four years in spite of 
generally good crops in the four great producing coun- 
tries, a serious Australian crop deficiency this year and 
a disquieting early prospect for the next United States 
crop, the question of world bread assumes an importance 
that is both political and economic. The hope that 
Russia may resume her place among the countries of 
the world and renew her contributions to the world’s 
food has small basis in substance as an immediate re- 
lief. The length of time required for her economic 
recovery will be in direct relation to the depth of the 
economic abyss into which her unhappy people have 
been plunged. 

The records show that during a period of generally 
satisfactory crop yields in the great producing coun- 
tries, the world has still been forced to draw upon pre- 
viously accumulated supplies and that now with these 
safety stocks already now reduced to a dangerous level, 
one of the great producers suffers a crop deficiency and 
another, the greatest producer of all, faces the prob- 
ability of reduced production. The situation appears 
to force the conclusion that consumption pressure upon 
bread supply must result in dearer bread with the 
economic consequences that will follow such a consum- 
mation, 


IMPROVEMENTS AT PORTLAND, 
MAINE 


Having heard with much gratification of the 
vigorous and timely efforts being made to improve 
facilities at Portland, Me., we have obtained the 
following regarding those betterments through the 
courtesy of the Portland Chamber of Commerce: 

Heretofore practically all the export and import 
traffic that has moved through the port of Portland, 
has been of Canadian origin or destination and 
therefore has moved almost wholly in connection 
with the Grand Trunk Railway, now part of the 
Canadian National Railway System. Therefore this 
movement has been largely confined to the winter 
season, to that part of the year when the Port of 
Montreal was closed by ice conditions in the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Portland has experienced the same conditions 
as were found to exist in several other ports where 
the water fronts were almost wholly under rail- 
way control. This naturally has restricted develop- 
ment. It was therefore obvious that in order to 
bring about expansion it was necessary to have 
public ownership of at least a part of the water 
front, and hence the State of Maine is financing the 
cost of construction of a state pier which is now 
almost completed and will be available for use in 
the spring of 1928. This pier will be equipped with 
the best known freight handling devices including 
trucks and trailers and in addition to this a grain 
gallery connection will be made with the Grand 
Trunk Elevators. 

It is of course wholly obvious that these much 
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needed improvements will materially help the 
growth of the shipping business in that port. In 
addition to providing berths for ocean going ves- 
sels, the pier is utilized by the New York and Port- 
land as well as the Boston and Portland vessels. 
Besides the Canadian lines the pier will be acces- 
sible to the Boston & Maine, and Maine Central 
Railways. 


THE MARKET AT PITTSBURGH 

Receipts of corn are just about sufficient for a 
limited demand. Our spot market is somewhat 
lower than western terminal market offerings, but 
the eastern demand is very indifferent. Offerings 
from country points are quite liberal on all grades 
of new corn and arrivals here are of very good 
quality. Natural corn is arriving in good condition 
as a rule and meeting a fair demand. Driers are 
working here conditioning new corn and this is tak- 
ing some corn off the market. 

Our oats market is very dull with prices con- 
siderably under western terminal market offerings. 
Country offerings of oats are fair and as a rule are 
held above spot prices in eastern territory. Reports 
would indicate that oats at country points are held 
back. Corn, however, is being shipped in prefer- 
ence to oats. 

The transportation companies are now moving 
cars much more freely than they were and delays 
in transit are now rare. 

Most of the eastern distributors and interior 
dealers are over bought. During the recent delays 
in transportation and slow shipping of contract 
grain, many dealers duplicated their requirements 
and reports are numerous of dealers having suffi- 
cient grain to run them until after the first of the 
year. Oats especially are backing up, due to the 
fact that buyers now having contracts are asking 
dealers to withhold shipment until further advised 
owing to lack of storage space and duplicated ship- 
ments having arrived sooner than expected.—Harper 
Grain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Market Letter of 
December 12. 


HELPING THE FARMER 

With the advance which has already taken place 
in the grain market and with the probability of a 
still further advance (if the farm credit bills now 
before Congress snould be passed), this Christmas 
should be a merry one for the farmer. 

He is getting 100 per cent more for his corn 
than he did a year ago and 40 per cent more for his 
wheat and oats. His up-keep on the farm has de- 
creased from 10 to 20 per cent. This includes la- 
bor, machinery and that necessary utensil—the 
Ford. 

The grain men have been responsible, in a large 
measure, for this advance in prices. Most of them 
have been arrayed on the bull side of the market. 
The southern farmer has received a big price for 
his cotton and has been willing to pay good prices 
for northern wheat, corn and oats. This southern 
and also western demand has been a factor in the 
recent advance in grain prices. 

Cheap grain is a thing of the past for sometime 
to come. We are probably drifting into a cycle of 
years when all grain and forage crops will drop 
back to normal production and possibly under 
normal. 

While bullish advices are being received from 
Australia and Argentine, we might have a reac- 
tion in wheat prices in January when Argentine 
wheat will be pressing on the market. 

New wheat prospects are the poorest in years 
but a crop scare at this time seems rather prema- 
ture. A good covering of snow over the western 
wheat belt would dampen the ardor of the July 
bulls—Marshall Hall Grain Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Market letter of December 13. 


THE 1922 grain crop in Soviet Russia, including 
Ukraine, is approximately 51,000,000 short tons or 
22 per cent more than last year. This is, however, 
30 per cent less than the prewar production. It 
is estimated that the exportable surplus will be 
about 2,750,000 tons. It is reported that the farm- 
ers are not making full returns of their crop, 
and therefore it is probably that the figures here 
given are underestimated. 
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TERMINAL NOTES 


Corden Green & Co., have succeeded Pell & White 
of New York. 


Frank L. Carey is now registered as president of 
the Nye & Jenks Grain Company of Chicago. 


The Richmond Grain Exchange, Richmond, Va., 
has adopted the United States grades for rye and 
grain sorghums. 


Samuel Nast of the firm of Nast & Co., La Salle 
street, Chicago, was expelled from the Chicago 
Board of Trade on November 14. 


Earl L. -Patterson of the Bush Grain Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been elected to membership in 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


Dilts & Morgan, grain commission firm of Kansas 
City, Mo., have established a branch office at Fort 
Worth, Texas, with C. G. Wilkinson in charge. 


Henry Greve, president of John Wahl Commis- 
sion Company of St. Louis, Mo., sailed from New 
York on November 16 on a trip around the world. 


Thomas B. Phillips, son of the late George H. 
Phillips of Chicago and Harold C. Copenhaver, also 
of Chicago, have been elected to membership in the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


The Winters Grain Company has been organized 
at Oklahoma City by Frank Winters formerly of 
the Scannel-Winters Grain Company. Offices are 
in the Grain Exchange Building. 


L. D. Toll has taken charge of the feed depart- 
ment of the Quaker City Grain Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He was formerly with the grain and 
feed firm of S. F. Seattergood & Co. 


The James Stewart Grain Company of Canada has 
opened an office on the New York Produce Ex- 
change with George Bingham in charge. Mr. Bing- 
ham was recently president of Webb & Kenward, 
Inc. 


A corporation operating as Paul T. Jackson has 
been incorporated at Oklahoma City, Okla., to deal 
in grain and mill products. Capital stock is $10,000 
and incorporators are Paul T., and L. E. Jackson 
and Bernard M. Coleman. 


Marshall Hall of Marshall Hall Grain Company, 
and Geo. F. Powell of Powell & O’Rourke of St. 
Louis, Mo., represented the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange at the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress at Washington, D. C., December 6 and 7. 


Cc. A. Johnson & Co., have announced the open- 
ing of their grain and stock offices at 309 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, opposite the Board of 
Trade. Joseph Wild, former editor of the Wagner 
Letter, edits the Johnson Letter devoted to grains, 
etc. 

Herman F. Franke, of the grain firm of Franke 
Grain Company, Milwaukee, Wis., was married re- 
cently to Mrs. Ida Allen of Milwaukee. They spent 
their honeymoon at Franke Lodge on Tomahawk 
Lake, Wis., and are now at their home on Twelfth 
street at Milwaukee. 


Harris, Winthrop & Co., of Chicago and New 
York, announce the removal of their New York 
offices to the twelfth fioor of the New York Stock 
Exchange Building, No. 11 Wall street, New York. 
The Chicago offices remain on the seventh floor of 
the Rookery Building. 


In accordance with the action of the Board of 
Directors of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo., a short time ago, 16 certificates of mem- 
bership were recently presented to the Board for 
purchase and cancellation at $350 each. Dues for 
1922 will be paid on these memberships. 


A number of Chicago Republicans are advocating 
Jos. P. Griffin for mayor of Chicago. Mr. Griffin is 
resident partner of J. S. Bache of Chicago and New 
York with Chicago offices in the Temple Building on 
La Salle street. He is an ex-president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and one of Chicago’s foremost grain 
men. 


The item in our November 15 issue to the effect 
that the Carpenter Company of Battle Creek, 
Mich., had changed its name to the Carpenter Grain 
& Milling Company was incorrect. The Carpenter 
Grain Company owns a transfer elevator at Ed- 
wardsburg, Mich., arid is in the wholesale grain 
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business in Battle Creek. The Carpenter Grain 
& Milling Company is a local organization in 
Battle Creek, which will have a warehouse for re- 
tail business in Battle Creek. These two organiza- 
tions will both be in existence, one being whole- 
sale and the other retail. 


Two well known Chicago grain firms, J. A. 
Rodgers & Co., and Mayfield & Co., have consolidated 
as Rodgers & Mayfield Company. They will con- 
tinue uninterruptedly to conduct a general business 
in handling grain and hay and deai in stocks, bonds 
ete. Offices are at 59 Board of Trade Building and 
116 East Monroe street. 


D. F. Piazzek of Kansas City, Mo., who entered the 
grain trade on that market with W. T. Kemper in 
the Kemper Grain Company in 1893, remaining in 
the business until 1917 when he became an officer 
of the United States Grain Corporation has left 
grain for milling, having become manager of the 
Kansas City Milling Company. : 

A car of oats weighing 129,090 pounds, or 4,034.02 
bushels, testing 31 pounds, was unloaded at Mc- 
Kenna & Dickey’s elevator at Chicago, Ill., on No- 
vember 21. It was the largest car of oats ever 
unloaded in Chicago and was handled by Lamson 
Bros. & Co., Chicago. It was shipped by A. J. 
Forning & Son of Webster City, Iowa. 


E. J. Martin, Omaha representative of the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Company of Chicago, Ill., has 
left that city with his family for Norfolk, Va., where 
he will fill the position of manager of the company’s 
new large elevator there. Before leaving he was 
presented by the members of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change with a handsome traveling bag. 


E. W. Fiedler of Superior, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Wisconsin Grain and Ware- 
house Commission to succeed James Kenan, de- 
ceased. Mr. Fiedler has been connected with the 
grain business in Superior for the past eight years 
and has been active as state warehouseman at the 
Itaska Elevator at Superior since 1917. 


The Seymour-Wood Grain Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y. sent out a card the past month containing a 
half dozen verses the subject of which was “Old 
Timers.” The company confesses to be old timers in 
respect to the senior member who has been de- 
livering the goods at Buffalo to western grain deal- 
ers for these many years. The verses tell some- 
thing about their service and why it pays to send 
shipments to Seymour-Wood Grain Company. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade was visited 
one morning in December by a class of 20 students 
from the Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. Their object was to learn something 
at first-hand of board of trade methods in marketing 
grain. The manufacture of grain products was also 
studied at a visit to Elevator A of the Armour 
Grain Company, and the plants of the Southwestern 
Milling Company, Inc., and the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company. . 

A long established precedent on the Chicago 
Board of Trade was broken this month when 650 
boys and girls were welcomed on the exchange floor. 
They were members of the Junior Agricultural 
clubs, winners of prizes at the National Grain and 
Hay Show at the stock yards. The delegation rep- 
resented 30 states of the Union. It was said that 
never in the history of the Board had girls or 
women been generally admitted to the exchange 
floor except for a brief period during the late 
war. 

F. E. Watkins of the Cleveland Grain & Milling 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Grain Dealers’ National Association at 
the New Orleans meeting, was the guest of’ the 
Grain and Hay Exchange of The Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce at a dinner tendered him on the even- 
ing of November 17, at the Cleveland Athletic Club. 
The meeting was attended by all the leading grain 
men of the Cleveland grain trade. Speeches of con- 
gratulations to Mr. Watkins were made by a number 
of those present and Mr. Watkins was presented 
with a valuable silver engraved gavel. Mr. Watkins 
responded thanking the Association for the gift and 
the expression of good feeling toward him and in a 
most pleasant talk gave a brief review of the work 
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and purpose of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion from the time of its first organization to the 
present. He also reviewed briefly the work it had 


already done and the benefits arising from such an 


organization to the grain trade in general. It was 
a meeting thoroughly enjoyed by all those present 
and demonstrated the esteem and friendship that 
the grain trade of Cleveland entertained toward Mr. 
Watkins. They do not think the Association made 
a mistake in electing him as president and pre- 
dicted for him a most successful administration. 


TRADE 


The Northwestern Engineering & Equipment Com- 
pany is now Pacific Coast agent at Portland, Ore., 
for Sprout, Waldron & Co., of Muncy, Pa. cer 


A radio equipment is rapidly becoming about as 
necessary in a grain elevator as a sheller or other 
pieces of machinery. The Ehrler-Radio of 30 North 
Dearborn street, has radio sets and accessories for 
prompt shipment and calls attention besides the 
half-hourly market reports throughout the day, to 
the many things to be secured from the air by this 
wonder worker. 


S. T. Edwards & Co. of 110 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill., who specialize in feed system 
engineering, have recently issued a new bulletin 
describing their new machinery. for forcing semi- 
solid buttermilk, or any kind of milk products into 
manufactured feeds. This is an entirely new 
precess and will be of great value to commercial 
mixed feed manufacturers. A copy can be secured 
free of charge by writing for it. 


The B. F. Gump Co., of 406-446 South Clinton 
street, Chicago, Ill., now in its fiftieth year of 
service to the grain and milling trades, offers as a 
specialty during the winter months, their Korn- 
Kracker Grader and Polisher, a mill at little cost 
to produce a large profit. It is a self-contained mill 
that cracks, grades, polishes and aspirates in one 
operation. The Korn-Kracker Circular will be 
mailed free on request which tells all about it and 
the advantages to be derived from its installation. 


The Universal Exposition of Inventions and Pat- 
ents will be held in Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, February 17 to 22, 1923. The object of 
the exposition is to fulfill an important universal 
need and is intended to bring the capital of Amer- 
ica and the inventive brain of the world together as 
well as give all inventions full opportunity to show 
the public and manufacturer, the merchant, capital- 


ist and financier the possibilities for utility, busi-- 


ness, trade and commerce that lies in their in- 
ventions. 


The S. Howes Company of Silver Creek, N. Y., 
recently received from the Black Rock Milling Cor- 
poration of Buffalo, N. Y., the order for what is be- 
lieved to be the largest feed plant in the state of 
New York. The order comprised a 20 ton per hour 
Eureka Continuous Mixer, a large automatic agi- 
tator, a 2,000 pound batch mixer, two preliminary 
heating tanks each of 600 gallons capacity and two 
Eureka-Keeney Instantaneous Molasses Super-Heat- 
ers. The company has beén unusually busy in its 
feed milling machinery department during the past 
months. 

A. B. Hess recently became director of publicity 
for A. B. Farquhar Company, Ltd., York, Pa., manu- 
facturers of farm machinery and heavy line of 
threshing machines, engines, boilers, sawmills, 
hydraulic cider presses, etc. Mr. Hess is well 
equipped for the. duties of his new connection. 
He was born and reared on a farm, owns and con- 
ducts a farm in the Cumberland Valley of Penn- 


_ sylvania, and has a practical as well as technical 


knowledge of agricultural problems and needs as 
they are presented in the central and far west, as 
well as the eastern states. He has had long ex- 
perience in the work of education and publicity, 
for a number of years being educational director 
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James E. Bennett & Co., well known grain and 
stock firm of Chicago, [ll., advise the trade that un- 
authorized persons are making use of an abbreviated 
name similar to their firm name or by a name 
similar in sound to further schemes for marketing 
stocks or so called securities indicating that the 
same are sponsored by James E. Bennett & Co. 
They assert that no person or firm is authorized 
to use the name that is not identified with James 
E. Bennett & Co., located at 300 Postal Telegraph 
Building, 332 South La Salle street, Chicago. 


for a large manufacturer of flour mill machinery, 
which position he leaves to enter the larger field 
with the old established and well known Farquhar 
line. ‘ 

The Carter-Mayhew Manufacturing Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., is completing a new plant at 
Nineteenth and Jefferson streets, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for the manufacture of the Carter Disc Sep- 
arators which have had a very phenomenal sale 
since their introduction to the trade a few years 
ago. The new factory is of daylight construction, 
built of brick and concrete and comprises office and 
workshop 80x180 feet and foundry 60x100 feet. It 
is located on the Great Northern Railroad and will 
give adequate facilities for taking care of the com- 
pany’s expanding business. 

In an attractively printed folder recently issued, 
the Weller Manufacturing Company of Chicago, II1., 
shows various types and _ styles of grain 
conveyors which they manufacture. There is 
the well known Weller Spiral Conveyor, the 
ribbon conveyor, double flight spiral conveyor, 
spiral conveyor with mixing paddles, ribbon con- 
veyor with paddles, cut flight spiral conveyor, cut 
and folded flight spiral conveyor, and cut flight 
spiral conveyor with mixing paddles. The folder is 
a liberal education in the matter of conveyors for 
grain elevators. Any one desiring one, together 
with any of the other literature of instructive char- 
acter brought out by the Weller house can secure 
same by writing for it. 


A LARGE FOREIGN CONTRACT 
PLACED WITH CHICAGO FIRM 


A contract has been awarded to the Macdonald 
Engineering Company of Chicago, for the design 
and construction of an entire system of grain ele- 
vators on the American plan for all of Bulgaria. 
The contract is between the Macdonald Engineering 
: Company, and the Bank of Agriculture of Bulgaria, 

which is a Government institution organized for 

the financing and betterment of the agricultural 
interests. 

Included in the contract are a terminal eleva- 
tor at Varna on the Black Sea, with an initial ca- 
pacity of 1,250,000 bushels, to be extended later; 
an elevator of 1,000,000 bushels’ capacity at Bour- 
gas on the Black Sea; and a third terminal ex- 
port elevator of 1,000,000 bushels’ capacity at Dedea- 
gatch on the Aegean Sea. The construction of the 
last named terminal is dependent upon Bulgaria 
gettting from the Powers favorable action on her 
application for an outlet to the Aegean, as provided 
for by the Treaty of Neuilly. 

On the Danube River, which is the main artery 
of trade for the Balkans, there will in the first 
instance be constructed 12 elevators for delivering 
shipments to and receiving from river barges. 
These elevators are to have a capacity ranging 
from 25,000 to 160,000 bushels each. At interior 
railroad points the first construetion program pro- 
vides for a minimum of 45 elevators, generally 
corresponding to American country elevators, with 
a capacity ranging from 25,000 to 100,000 bushels 
each. The total storage capacity to be built under 
the initial program is approximately 12,500,000 
bushels. When this amount is completed other 
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country elevators at different points and with 
capacities to be decided later, will be built under 
the contract. 

The agreement with the Macdonald Engineering 


‘Company includes central power stations, drying 


plants, wharves, and such other accessory construc- 
tion and equipment as may be required at the 
various points. Two flour sheds, each to hold 
10,000 tons of flour, will also be built at Varna 
under the arrangement. ¢ 

The total contract price is approximately $10,- 
000,000. 

Bulgaria is almost wholly an agricultural country 
with industrious, thrifty, farmers, who produce 
wheat, corn and other grains of good quality. The 
country is capable of exporting in normal years 
approximately 1,000,000 tons of grain. At present, 
the physical handling of the crop entails an enor- 
mous amount of hand labor, the greater part of 
which will be eliminated by the American elevator 
system. The new arrangements will also facilitate 
marketing, reliability of grades and dependable 
cleanliness. 

The engineering work will be done at Sofia, the 
capital of Bulgaria, and active construction is ex- 
pected to start during the 1923 building season. 
American designers and construction superintend- 
ents, experienced in grain elevator work, of which 
this company has long made a specialty, will be 
taken to Bulgaria as the nucleus of the organiza- 
tion for that country. 

The negotiations with the Bulgarian Government 
have been carried on by W. Theodore Rivett-Carnac, 
British associate of the Macdonald Engineering 
Company, and by Robert P. Durham, vice-president 
of the company, of Chicago, who has spent much 
time in Bulgaria in the past two years making the 
necessary study of conditions. 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING 
ANNOUNCED 


Secretary Charles Quinn of the National Associ- 
ation has sent out the following notice: 

A conference is to be held in New York City 
early in January to discuss a reduction in telephone 
rates. 

Henry L. Goemann, chairman of the Transporta- 
tion Committee of the Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation, will head a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of various organizations, which commit- 
tee will meet with H. K. Hall, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, and dis- 
cuss the whole proposition of reducing the existing 
telephone rates throught the country. 

At the New Orleans convention Mr. Goemann was 
instructed to proceed at once to enlist the aid of 
other trade associations in a nation-wide effort to 
have the present burdensome rates reduced. He 
called a meeting at Chicago on October 17 last. In- 
vitations were sent to 44 organizations and most 
of them sent representatives to the gathering. 

At this meeting it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to meet with the officials of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company and dis- 
cuss the matter of rates and cost of operation. 

Owing to the near approach of the holidays it was 
decided to wait until after the new year to hold 
the New York conference. The date for the meeting 
has not been set but it will likely be held some time 
before January 15. 

Chairman Goemann is also engaged in an effort 
to have enacted into law H. R. 9933 introduced in 
Congress by Representative Edward B. Almon, of 
Alabama. The purpose of this bill is to repeal the 
war tax on telephone and telegraph messages. 

The grain trade, as well as all other lines of 
business that handle the products of the soil are, 
of course, extensive users of the telephone and 
telegraph services. The tax on ail such messages, 
coming on top of the high rates themselves, is ex- 
tremely burdensome at this time when the market 
prices of all farm products are very much lower 
than they were when the tax was imposed. All of 
these high rates and taxes ultimately come out of 
the producer whose general troubles are now the 
cause of so much political unrest. 

Congress has repealed the war tax on freight 
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shipments and also upon passenger fares. There is, 
therefore, no reason why it should not go further 
and repeal the tax on telephone and telegraph 
messages. 
tax on freight charges and the tax on telephone 
and telegraph messages is of much greater im- 
portance, and will contribute more to a general re- 
vival of business, than the repeal of the tax on 
passenger fares. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, on December 
2, made the statement that for the past year the 
national debt had been reduced nearly three quar- 
ters of a billion dollars. The same statement shows 
a further reduction in the debt for the month of 
November of $40,000,000. In view of the fact that 
the farmers are complaining about the reduced 
prices they receive for their products and the con- 
sumer is finding fault with the high cost of living, 
the war tax on telephone and telegraph charges 
should be repealed at once. The repeal of this tax 
will not effect the Government income as much as 
the elimination of the freight and passenger taxes. 

It is manifest that no relief can come to either 
the producer or the consumer so long as the cost 
of doing business is so high. Merchants in all 
lines are complaining bitterly about the heavy 
taxation which is blighting business and robbing 
it of a legitimate profit. 

If the Grain Dealers National Association can, 
through Chairman Goemann and his committee 
representing various interests other than grain, 
succeed in having the Almon Bill enacted into law, 
the way will be cleared, it is thought, for a re- 
duction in telephone and telegraph rates which 
were increased during the war and have never 
been reduced. It costs the telephone and telegraph 
companies many thousands of dollars annually to 
collect the tax and this expense would automatically 
stop with the passage of the bill. 


HOLLAND’S PLACE IN THE GRAIN 
WORLD 


Holland, before ‘the war, occupied a more im- 
portant place in the world’s grain trade than it does 
at present. In 1913, 5,262,597 metric tons of grain, 
all kinds, were imported, while in 1921 only 1,666,- 
531 tons were brought in. The great difference is 
due to the fact that Holland was a great forwarding 
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GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 


The International Grain and Hay Show, held at 
Chicago from December 2 to 9 inclusive, in con- 
nection with the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, was proclaimed the best ever held. The state, 
Federal, and Board of Trade exhibits were less 
spectacular perhaps, but they had an educational 
value that was great. Each one taught a lesson in 
feeding, growing, fertilizing or other educational 
line, in a graphic manner which every passerby 
could not fail but grasp. The Board of Trade ex- 


hibit, among other features contained the model of. 


a country elevator which was working all the time 


PRIZE WINNING 10-EAR CORN EXHIBIT 


and was in skeleton form so that every process 
of grain handling was clearly visible. As for the 
grain and hay, it was wonderful. 

Perhaps the greatest interest at the show lay 
in the sweepstakes for the best 10-ear corn exhibit. 
For the second time Peter J. Lux of Shelbyville, 
Ind., was the winner with Johnson County White 
corn, his first honors having come in 1919. He won 
the Chicago Board of Trade Corn Trophy and the 
magnificent cup given by the American Manufactur- 
ers Association of the Products of Corn. “Mr. Lux 
had close competition. He was the leader in Re- 
gion 4. The other regional winners were: 1. John 
Henderson, Cokato, Minn.; 2. C. F. Young, Have- 
lock, Iowa; 3. C. E. Troyer, La Fontaine, Ind.; 
5. O. C. Norton, Gainsboro, Tenn.; 6. F. C. Kerr, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Grain Dealers National Association trophy 
for the best single ear of corn was won by Alvan 


Forty-First Year 


won by Red Clover and once by Alfalfa. J. L. 
Krause of Reeseville, Wis., was the winner of the 
trophy for the best sample of Soy Beans. 

While the above were most coveted trophies, rep- 
resenting grand championships, other grain samples 
deserve mention. The best Durum wheat was 
shown by J. Cleave of Great Falls, Mont.; Hard 
Red Winter, by John Howell, Montrose, Colo.; Soft 
Red Winter, by C. D. Finkbeiner, Clinton, Mich.; 
White Winter, by A. W. Jewett, Jr., Mason, Mich.; 
rye, John W. Lucas, Coyley, Alta., Canada; two 
rowed barley, Nick Taitinger, Claresholm, Alta., 
Canada; six rowed barley, Ed. Moser, Aberdeen, 
Idaho; Milo, Fred W. Bieri, Bern, Kan.; Kaffir, J. 
R. Shelton, Holden, Mo.; cow peas, Fred Cothorpe, 
Proctor, Colo.; field peas, J. B. Hill, Lloydminster, 
Alta., Canada; Alfalfa, I. J. Schmeeckle, Cozad, 
Neb.; Red Clover, Lynn Jewell, Leslie, Mich.; Al- 
falfa seed, Sebens Bros., Milnor, N. D.; Red 
Clover seed, R. H. Reinke, Buhl, Idaho; Sweet Clo- 
ver seed, Sebens Bros., Milnor, N. D.; Alsike Clover 
seed, Ben Johnson, Buhl, Idaho; Timothy seed, W. 
H. Maloney, Donnelly Idaho. All of the samples 
winning these awards were of the highest class 
and judges were called upon to make many close 
decisions. 

In all there were over 4,000 samples of grain and 
hay submitted so that the winning of an award 
means a great deal. The Chicago Board of Trade 
has done much to promote the show, giving $10,000 
each year in prizes and taking care of much of the 
publicity and other work in connection with it. 


CRITICISM AND COMMENT 


Two editorials in the November called forth the 
following communication from C. R. Ball, cerealist 
in charge of the Federal Bureal of Plant Indus- 
try: 


December 9, 1922. 

“T am interested in two items in the issue of THE 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for Novem- 
ber 15, concerning which your editorial attitude 
seems conflicting. 

“On page 341 your comment editorially on the 
work of the Budget Bureau and the relation of 
the Departments to it. You seem to indicate that 
Department officials desire appropriations because 
they magnify the importance of the officials 
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point to Central Europe before the war while now 
that market is largely cut off, principally on account 
of the difference in exchange. The 1921 imports, 
therefore, more nearly represent Holland’s home re- 
quirements. The domestic wheat crop is about 
70,000 tons which represents one-eighth of its re- 
quirements. The wheat is soft so that little or 
none is made into flour without the use of import- 
ed hard wheat, the largest source of supply being 
the United States, 346,416.4 tons in 1921, with Bel- 
gium second, Argentine third and Canada fourth. 

In fact the United States stood first as a source 
of supply for all grains. We sent over 59,777% tons 
of barley, with Roumania second and Canada in 
third place; 20,965 tons of oats, with Canada sec- 
ond and Belgium third; 391,7921% tons of corn, 
with Canada again second and Argentine third; 
23,401 tons of rye, Roumania second and Belgium 
third; 7,722 tons of buckwheat with Japan second. 


Mann, of King City, Mo., with an ear of Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent. The single ear championship, in, the four 
years it has been awarded, has been held im Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana and Missouri. The 10-ear prize 
has gone to Indiana three times and Illinois once. 

The Junior corn champion this year is Glen 
Phares of Shelbyville, Ind. He took it away from 
his neighbor Frank Lux who won it last year. 

The best wheat was shown by R. O. Wyler of 
Luseland, Sask. Last year G. W. Kraft of Bozeman, 
Mont., was the winner, but the two years before the 
trophy went to Saskatchewan, being won by J. C. 
Mitchell of Dahinda. 

The oats award also went to Canada, J. W. Big- 
lands of La Comb, Alberta, being the winner with 
a sample of White Victory that weighed 46.5 pounds. 

The National Hay Association trophy for the best 
bale of hay was won by A. W. Jewett, Jr., of Mason, 
Mich., with Timothy. Twice this trophy has been 


rather than because such funds enable the officials 
to accomplish certain things required or desired 
by the country at large.’ On this page you state 
that ‘the grain trade to a man, regardless of poli- 
tics, will be with the President to a finish,’ being 
with the President meaning, from the context, to 
support the Budget Bureau in reducing appropria- 
tions. 

“On page 342 you comment on the recent Confer- 
ence for the Prevention of Grain Rust held in Min- 
neapolis. I was invited by the Conference to at- 
tend the meeting and was present at all sessions. 
The chief object for which the Conference was or- 
ganized was to eradicate the common barberry. 
This eradication campaign is conducted by means of 
an appropriation made by Congress to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and handled by this Office of 
Cereal Investigations in the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try. The Conference for the Prevention of Grain 
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‘central Europe. 
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Rust is co-operating in every way in the prosecution 
of this campaign and was largely responsible for ob- 
taining the increased appropriation for this pur- 
pose which has made it possible for us to clean a 
much larger area this year than in any previous 
year. 

“On this page you state that the Conference 
should have the support of every grain dealer, al- 
though the Conference is seeking to increase appro- 
priations very largely for this particular item in 
which it is interested. 

“T take pleasure in enclosing herewith some in- 
formation concerning the progress of this campaign 
which may interest you and your readers.” 

The enclose mentioned by Mr. Ball was the re 
port on “Barberry Eradication” by Dr. F. E. Kemp- 


ton, which was, in part, as follows: 

The campaign for barberry eradication was organized 
in February and March, 1918, by the Office of Cereal 
Investigations of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
the following 13 North Central States: Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

A preliminary campaign of education and survey was 
begun about April 1, 1918, under the emergency appro- 
priation for stimulating agriculture. An appropriation 
of $150,000 for barberry eradication for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, was approved on October 1, 1918. 
Since that time eradication has been continued in each 
of the 13 states. 

A Federal quarantine was made effective on May 1, 
1919, prohibiting the movement into the eradication area 
of any barberries known to harbor black stem rust of 
wheat and other grains. All the states either have 
found that existing laws covered the situation, have 
passed amendments to them, or have enacted new legis- 
lation. 

During the period, April 1, 1918, to June 30, 1922, 
almost all cities, towns and villages in the entire 13 
states of the eradication area were surveyed. The 
original survey was completed in Montana, Colorado, 
and Wyoming and a resurvey was begun in these States 
finding and eradicating sprouts and seedlings appear- 
ing since the original survey was completed. The sur- 
yey is being carried forward rapidly from farm-to-farm 
and county by county in the other 10 states. In 
the farm-to-farm survey, approximately 330 counties 
have, been covered. A resurvey of every property on 
which barberries were found is being carried on, and 
areas in the vicinity of large hedges or large bushes, 
either cultivated or escaped, which were old enough to 
‘bear seeds when found, were designated for more care- 
ful resurvey. A total of 5,625,289 bushes were lo- 
eated on 50,287 properties. Of these 3,296,278 were 
escaped bushes on 2,440 properties. 

A total of 4,457,638 bushes was removed from 46,- 
866 properties. Of the 1,167,651 bushes remaining on 
8,921 properties, the greater number is in a few large 
escaped areas in the States of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Michigan. These areas can not be cleared immediately 
because of their extent and the difficulty of eradication. 


EUROPEAN WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 


The wheat export capacity of all European coun- 
tries during the present cereal year will probably 
not exceed 20,000,000 bushels, according to cable 
dispatches from Alfred P. Dennis to the Department 
of Commerce, from Paris. The modest wheat sur- 
plus of Poland is of inferior milling quality; Hun- 
gary’s flour exports will be moderate and at the 
expense of home consumption. The wheat crops 
of Jugoslavia and Bulgaria are satisfactory but the 
export capacity of those countries is greatly im- 
paired by the poor corn harvests. A disappointing 
corn crop in Rumania will also curtail the exports 
of wheat from that country. Reports still persist 
that small amounts of grain will be exported from 
the Ukraine, but the meager surpluses in that 
province will be more than cancelled by the de- 
ficiencies in other regions of Russia, and to meet 
the local famine condition imports of grain may be 
required before the next harvest. 

European wheat imports for the current cereal 
year are estimated at 640,000,000 bushels. Under 
pre-war conditions about 250,000,000 bushels would 
have been available from intra-continental sources 
for the under-provisioned countries of western and 
At the present time the export 
capacity of those states of eastern Europe produc- 
ing surplus grain, is only 3 per cent of the import 
requirements of Europe, as compared with 40 per 


‘cent before the war. 


The Italian Government has decided to continue 
the suspension of the import duty on wheat for an 
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indefinite period. Owing to large accumulated 
stocks it is estimated that Italy will not need to 
import more than 72,000,000 bushels of wheat dur- 
ing the balance of the cereal year. The wheat 
stocks of Great Britain are abnormally low; buyers 
are holding off hoping for lower prices in view of 
the big crop about to be harvested in Argentina. 
Heavy stocks of grain have accumulated in Spain 
and a limitation upon further imports has been 
imposed. In Czechoslovakia the grain import re- 
quirements for the current cereal year are esti- 
mated at 600,000 tons, which will be more than 
balanced by the heavy exports of sugar and barley. 
The revised official figures of Germany confirm the 
prognostication that there would be a severe re- 
duction in the crops of bread-grains as compared 
to last year. The Saxon Government proposes a 
10 per cent admixture of potato-flour with bread- 
flour, and prohibition of the use of native bread- 
grains by the manufacturers of beer. It is an- 
nounced that rationing of bread-flour and sugar 
will be reintroduced in German Silesia. Increased 
autumn grain-sowing in France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Italy and Spain is reported. On ac- 
count of the excessive recent rains, a reduction in 
acreage is reported in Hungary, Jugoslavia and Bul- 
garia. From Rumania comes an extremely un- 
favorable account of the wheat acreage, which is 
reported to be 40 per cent less than that of last 
autumn, and the condition of the new sowing in 
Germany is also stated as unpropitious. The same 
state of affairs is true regarding the Russian situa- 
tion where the winter grain acreage is estimated at 
16 per cent under last year’s. This decline is at- 
tributed chiefly to lack of work-horses and oxen. 

The widespread agricultural depression in Europe 
has been brought about by the two successive un- 
favorable seasons which have been experienced, The 
British farmers are clamoring for aid from the 
State, which they may receive in the form of light- 
er local taxes rather than in tariff-protection meas- 
ures. The Spanish farmer, too, is demanding aid in 
the form of increased protection against foreign 
competition. In Belgium the farmers complain that 
the prices received for their grain are not commen- 
surate with the increased cost of growing, citing, as 
an instance of this increase, the high wages of farm 
laborers and the scarcity of field hands. The Ger- 
man farmers are discouraged by the State requisi- 
tioning of their grain at cut-rate prices. The agri- 
cultural recovery in the Danubian basin is retarded 
by the introduction of various forms of State con- 
trol, which further the interests of the consumer 
rather than those of the producer of food. 

In general, the present indications do not point 
to any significant expansion in areas devoted to 
European autumn-sown grains. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


The chief features of Secretary Wallace’s annual 
report, submitted to President Harding on De- 
cember 5, are the references to the Future Trading 
Act, the Grain Standards Act, and the Warehouse 
Act. These sections read as follows: 

THE GRAIN FUTURES ACT 

In August, 1921, Congress enacted the Future 
Trading Act, which provided for governmental super- 
vision, through the Secretary of Agriculture, over 
future trading on grain exchanges. An appeal was 
made to ‘the courts, and in May, 1922, the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered a decision which 
invalidated the regulatory portions of the Act. The 
decision, however, pointed the way to the enact- 
ment of legislation which should accomplish the pur- 
poses of Congress, and such legislation has since 
been enacted under the interstate power of Cong- 
ress. The constitutionality of the new Act has in 
turn been attacked, and pending the decision of the 
court little progress can be made in its enforcement. 

The tax imposed by the act of August, 1921, on 
transactions known as “privileges,” “bids,” “offers,” 
“puts and calls,’’ etc., was upheld by the Supreme 
Court, and the result has been that these transac- 
tions have been discontinued. In addition, the Su- 
preme Court expressly stated that its decision did 
not affect the duty placed on the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture by the Future Trading Act to investigate 
the facts about grain-marketing conditions. Repre- 
sentatives of the Department have therefore been 
maintained at Chicago and Minneapolis, where they 
have kept close observation over the operations of 
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the exchanges and have compiled a large amount of 
information as to the volume and course of trans- 
actions on the exchanges. This information will 
be helpful in carrying out the provisions of the new 
law. 

The requirements of the new law, which becomes 
effective on November 1, 1922, are substantially the 
same as those of the one declared unconstitutional. 
There is no interference with “hedging” transactions 
on the boards of trade or with the ordinary specu- 
lation or buying and selling of contracts for future 
delivery. If there should be evidence of undue ma- 
nipulation or attempts to corner the market, or of the 
dissemination of false or misleading information 
about crop or market conditions by members of the 
exchanges, such matters will be inquired into and 
promptly dealt with as required by the statute. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is given authority 
to examine the books and records of the members 
of the exchanges and to require such reports as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of the Act. 
There is thus an opportunity to make a thorough 
inguiry into prevailing systems of grain marketing 
and to secure information which has never hereto- 
fore been available, and which is urgently needed be- 
fore important changes in marketing methods can 
safely be required. 

INCREASED ACTIVITY UNDER THE GRAIN 
STANDARDS ACT 

The volume of business handled by the offices 
of Federal grain supervision during the past year 
surpassed by far that handled in any previous year. 
This is especially true of appeals from inspections 
originally made by licensed inspectors. During the 
year 31,689 appeals, or approximately three times 
as many as the preceding year, were handled by the 
Department. In addition to the handling of ap- 
peals on complaint of parties to commercial transac- 
tions, supervisors work in close contact with licensed 
inspectors, aiding them in inspection problems and 
in applying the standards. A total of 175,896 super- 
vision samples were handled during the year to 
check the work of the inspectors in order to secure 
eorrect and uniform application of the Federal stand- 
ards. 

The large and steady increase in demand for ap- 
peal service, as well as the desired supervision of 
inspections not made the subject of appeal but to 
secure correct and uniform application of the stand- 
ards, has taxed to the utmost the personnel in 
some of the offices in the larger markets. This 
situation had become so serious by the close of the 
past fiscal year that it was found impossible to 
handle the volume of work, which by its very na- 
ture must be promptly and efficiently executed, on 
the available funds. To avoid a breaking down of 
the efficient organization which has been perfected, 
the only alternative was to contract the service by 
closing field offices. Although serious protest was 
made by trade organizations and individuals, it has 
been found necessary to close four of the branch of- 
fices. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
WAREHOUSE ACT 


During the past year there has been an unprece- 
dented increase in the number of applications re- 
ceived from warehousemen who operate on a large 
seale for licenses under the United States Ware- 
house Act. At the beginning of the past fiscal year 
there were licensed 238 cotton warehouses, having 
a combined capacity of approximately 430,000 bales. 
By the close of the year this number had increased 
to 268 warehouses, having a combined capacity of 
1,210,000 bales. The number of grain warehouses 
licensed under the Act increased from 56, having 
a capacity of about 2,110,000 bushels, to 263, having 
a capacity of about 14,441,000 bushels. The num- 
ber of wool warehouses licensed under the Act in- 
creased from 5, with a combined capacity of 24,375,- 
000 pounds, to 18, with capacity of about 27,500,000 
pounds. During the year 14 warehouses controlling 
space to accommodate 68,395,000 pounds of tobacco 
were also licensed. Prior to the year 1922 no to- 
bacco warehouses were licensed under the Act. A 
marked interest developed also among warehousemen 
in sections in which no interest had been shown 
prior to this year. 

Three important factors have contributed to the 
substantial progress made along this line during the 
past year: First, the more general appreciation on 
the part of bankers of the value of warehouse re- 
ceipts issued under the Act for collateral purposes; 
second, the insistence on the part of some of the 
farmers’ co-operative associations that their products 
should be stored only with warehousemen who were 
federally licensed; and, third, the recognition ac- 
corded the federally licensed warehouse receipt by 
the War Finance Corporation. 


TOLEDO expects to have at least 20 grain 
vessels with 5,000,000 bushels of grain, in the har- 
bor for winter storage. Like old times. 

THE new North Dakota Grain Grading Act is 
now in effect. In the opinion of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the new law conflicts with the 
Federal law, but what is Federal law to North 
Dakota? 
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RAIN congestion in the Buffalo harbor is not 
CG nearly as acute as it WAs a month ago. Urgent 
appeals to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


at Washingon for an increased car supply brought re- 
sults and the grain has been moving more freely for 
the last two or three weeks. Efforts made by the 
Canadian Government to divert grain from Buffalo have 
met with little success. Steamers of American registry 
were given permission to land grain loaded at Canadian 


ports at other Dominion ports in the lake region. Here- 
tofore this had been forbidden. 
Comparatively little grain was diverted from Buf- 


falo. Few American lake grain carriers took advan- 


tage of the suspension of the Canadian coasting laws 
to permit these ships to engage in the transfer of car- 


goes from one Canadian port to another. It was hoped 
that the suspension of the law would have three-fold 
results, first by competition it would bring down the 
freight rates on grain from Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam to Collingwood and Port Colborne. The rates on 
Canadian boats were at least 30 per cent higher than 
the corresponding rates on grain from Duluth and 
Superior to Buffalo. 

Second, to help the Canadian farmer 
the movement of his crops to Europe. Grain from the 
Canadian Northwest was either held up at Buffalo due 
to the clogged condition of the elevators here, or reached 
Montreal terminal elevators after excessive water 
freight rates had increased its cost at Liverpool. 

Third, to help the Canadian government owned rail- 
ways having terminals at Collingwood and Port Col- 
borne. It was said they could take care of much of the 
grain business that was going begging in Buffalo be- 
cause of the acute car shortage on eastern railway lines. 

* * * 


There will be a great rush in the Buffalo Harbor right 
up to the close of navigation on the Great Lakes, but 
the worst of the congestion at the terminal elevators 
appears to have passed. December 10 was the date 
set for the formal close of navigation and on that date 
insurance on vessels automatically expired. Short ex- 
tensions were made by the insurance companies in some 
instances and a few wild carriers will operate late in 
the month without insurance. 


by facilitating 
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At the Buffalo Corn Exchange and at 
companies it was stated that practically every bushel 
of grain loaded by American steamers at Port Arthur 
and Fort William during the closing days of navigation 
on the Great Lakes was for winter storage at Toledo, 
Erie and Buffalo. Early in December there were sev- 
eral days that vessels loadings at the Canadian Head 
of the Lakes totalled more than 5,000,000 bushels. 

* * * 


forwarding 


The will of the late Spencer Kellogg, head of the 
great Kellogg linseed oil mills and terminal elevators 
in the Buffalo Harbor, provides for an estate worth up- 


wards of $2,000,000. The family home in Delaware 
avenue is given to the widow for life and the balance 
of the estate goes to the widow and three sons as 
trustees. 

* * * 


Down bound grain carriers were delayed at the Soo 
early in December because of a gale which swept that 
section of the Great Lakes. Although several big ships 
were endangered there were no serious losses. 

* = = 


Caught in. a furious 50-mile gale early in December, 
a fleet of five barges, owned by the Inland Marine Cor- 
poration of New York, carrying a cargo of 60,000 
bushels of wheat from Buffalo to New York, was torn 
apart and practically destroyed on Oneida Lake. Two 
of the barges sunk and the others were blown on a 
sand bar off Verona beach 500 feet off shore. The mem- 
bers of the crew were rescued. The loss is estimated 
at more than $100,000. 

_ = ~~ 

A special meeting of stockholders of the Grain Han- 
dling Corporation was scheduled to be held in the of- 
fices of the company at 1317. Chamber. of. Commerce 
at noon, December 15, for the purpose of acting upon 
a proposal to ‘authorize the company to extend its 
business by making and filing amended certificates so 


as to extend the purposes of the corporation. Joseph 
B. Rogers is president of the Grain Handling Corpora- 
tion and James C. McAlpine is secretary. 

* = = . 

Work has been started on an addition to the terminal 
elevators of the Superior Elevator Company on the 
Buffalo River. The new annex will have a capacity of 
1,000,000 bushels of grain. and when completed the 
addition will give the Superior Elevator a total ca- 
pacity of more than 2,500,000 bushels. 

* * * 


The Buffalo bean market has been dull during the 
last few weeks. Latest quotations at Marrows, new, 
per 100 pounds, 7.75 @$8; Medium, new, $7@$7.50; Pea, 
$7@$7.50; White Kidney, $9@$10; Red Kidney, 
$8 @$8.50. 

= * = 

The Buffalo flour market has been strong for some 
time past with a good demand. Latest quotations in 
half-cotton sacks, wholesale, are: best patent, $7.75; 
bakers’ patent, $7.50; first clear, $6.50; pastry, $6.75; 
Graham, $6.75; rye flour, white, $6, and rye flour, 
dark, $5.75. 

= = = 

There has been a light demand for 
Buffalo market in the last few weeks. 
tions in less than car loads are: Bran, per ton, $31; 
Standard Middlings, $32; Flour Middlings, $35; Red 
dog, $36; Cornmeal, coarse, $37; Cracked Corn, $36.50; 
Hominy, white, $36; Gluten, $46.50; Oilmeal, $55; Cot- 
tonseed meal $57; rolled oats, per barrel, $3.45; buck- 
wheat, local billed, $2.15. 
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millfeeds in the 
Latest quota- 


Lack of adequate rail facilities has caused thousands 
of dollars in business to be lost by local flour mills this 
season. W. D. Sanderson, traffic manager of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Milling Company, says that his firm alone 
has lost more than 200,000 barrels of flour because of in- 
ability to ship by rail. The barge canal is being used 
to capacity by Mr. Sanderson. 

= = = 

Fire which swept through the plant of the L. C. 
Gunson Seed Company of Rochester last month, did 
damage estimated at more than $40,000. It is believed 
the fire started from spontaneous combustion. Two 
firemen were injured when some material in the storage 
room exploded. 

* = * 

Henry G. Anderson, well-known grain broker in the 
Buffalo market, has been re-elected president of the 
West Side Business Men’s Association, one of the most 
important neighborhood businessmen’s organizations of 
the city. Mr. Anderson has served as president of the 
organization for a number of years. 

= = = 

Members of the firm of the Eastern Grain, Mill & 
Elevator Corporation have organized the Eastern Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd., at Ottawa, Canada, to operate a 
big fleet of new steamships in the grain carrying trade 
between Buffalo, Port Colborne and Montreal by way 
of the Welland Canal. The company has contracted in 
England and Scotland for the immediate construction 
of 10 steel vessels, each of maximum Welland Canal 
size. These ships will be 253 feet long, 43 feet 3-inch 
beam with a moulded depth of 20 feet and will be 
driven by 1,000 horsepower triple expansion engines. 
Drawing the 14 feet of water which the Welland Canal 
allows, the ships will eaeh have a carrying capacity 
of 90,000 bushels of wheat or 96,000 bushels of corn. 
The vessels will be delivered by the shipyards in April 
and May of next year and are expected to reach Mon- 
treal before June 1, 1923. They will be operated under 
Canadian registry in the grain trade. They also~. will 
be available for cargoes on the upper lakes, and are 
expected to aid materially in lessening the present con- 
gestion which attends the annual movement of grain 
to the Atlantic Seaboard. Nisbet Grammer of the Hast- 
ern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, is president of 
the new steamship company. Other officers include 
John J. Rammacher, vice-president and treasurer; Ed- 
win T. Douglas, vice-president; Normal B. Macpherson, 
secretary: George J. Grammer and John J. Boland, 
directors. Boland & Cornelius of Buffalo, vessel brokers, 
will manage the line. 

= = = 

Stockholders of the Electric Grain Elevator Company 
of Buffalo at a meeting in the office of the company, 
321 Chamber of Commerce, voted to increase the cap- 
italization of the company from $350,000, consisting 
of 3.500 shares with a par value of $100 each, to 
$735,000, consisting of 7,350 shares with the same par 
value. O. M. Mitchel is president of the Electric: Grain 
Elevator Company, and Yale Kneeland is secretary of 
the company. 


‘at the Chamber of Commerce Tuesday evening, 
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ECEIPTS of grain in this market continue light, 
in fact cash grain houses in Toledo are shipping 
coarse grains to many Ohio points for feeding 
purposes, the feeding value of corn especially being 
above the market value. Many farmers are buying 
corn from:each other at prices which represent quite 
a substantial advance over terminal values. Toledo 
millers report a falling off in the demand for flour and 
mill feed, although they have orders on their books 
that will keep them going for some weeks, by which 
time it is hoped new business will again makes its 
appearance. 
= = = 
Arrangements have ‘been completed for the mooring 
of more than 20 grain laden vessels in this port for the 
winter, This is a much larger number than has been 
given space here heretofore. They will be cared for 
at Bay View Park and the various coal and ore docks. 
Several of them have already arrived. 
* * * 


Mrs. Hester Ingalls, accountant for The Carey Mill 
& Elevator Company, Carey, Ohio, and Adam Hagen- 
maier, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, were united in mar- 
riage November 21. They will make their future home 
in Upper Sandusky. 

* = = 

Rolla Wendt, of The C. A. King & Co., has returned 
to his desk after three weeks absence in the hospital 
where he underwent an operation. 

* = * 


Alfred W. Mansfield, of Thomson & McKinnon, has 
been elected to membership in the Toledo Exchange. 
* * * 


L. G. Macomber, traffic commissioner of The Toledo 
Produce Exchange, was recently elected regional vice- 
president of The National Industrial Traffic League 
and this gives him a place on the Executive Committee 
of the national organization. 

= = = 

Alphonse Mennel, president of the Mennel Milling 
Company, Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., and Chas. 
Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., attended the fall meet- 
ing of the Ohio Millers Association at Columbus. They 
were accompanied by Edgar Thierwechter, of Oak Har- 
bor, president of the Association. 

= * * 

Fred Jaeger and Kent Keilholtz made a-trip to Chi- 
cago on business recently. 

* = * 

Raymond P. Lipe of The Raymond P. Lipe Company, 
and Harold Anderson, of The National Milling Com- 
pany, transacted business in New York and other east- 
ern cities not long ago. 

* oe 

J. A. Hall, local sales manager for the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation of Salina, Kan., announces the addi- 
tion of the State of Illinois outside of Chicago, to his 


territory. This gives him Michigan, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, minus Chicago. 


= * = 

The annual meeting of the Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce was held in La Salle & Koch’s auditorium Mon- 
day evening, December 11. Chas. Aubrey Eaton, former 
editor of Leslie’s, was the principal speaker. 

* = = 

The Toledo Industrial Traffic League held a meeting 
De- 
cember 12. L. G. Macomber, traffic commissioner, who 
has just returned from a trip to New York and Wash- 
ington, reported on the southeastern rate case, improved 
merchandise service between Toledo and New York and 
the reduction in the local switching rates. 

= = = 

Raymond P. Lipe, Kent Keilholtz and John C, Husted 
attended the annual banquet of the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce at Chicago, Friday evening, December 8. 

= * * 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, The Ohio Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Association and The Ohio State 
Grange are holding meetings over the state to create 
interest among their members in the proposition of a 
state selling agency for the sale of farm products, 
especially grain. It is proposed to employ an experi- 
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enced grain man to manage a state grain handling de- 
partment and it is expected that the various farm or- 
ganizations, together with their individual members, will 
provide the financial news for the organization. Head- 
quarters will be established at Columbus. 

* * * 

Arrangements are being made for a meeting soon 
between E. G. Warfield, of the New York and Great 
Lakes Corporation, C. F. Bielman, of The White Star 
Line, L. G. Macomber and Toledo city officials to talk 
over the joint use of the Toledo city docks by the White 
Star Line and The New York-Great Lakes Transporta- 
tion Corporation during the coming season. The White 
Star people have the exclusive use of these docks 
through a lease for a term of years. 

* * = 

Wiliam W. Cummings, of J. F. Zahm & Co., who 
has. just returned from a business trip through the 
central part of this state, says that many stations in 
central Ohio which usually ship out a great deal of 
corn and oats each season are this year buying these 
cereals at outside points and shipping them in for feed- 
ing purposes. 


* + * 

The millers of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan together 
with traffic officials of the carriers traversing this terri- 
tery met in Toledo, on November 22, to thresh out 
some transportation matters, among which was the 
proposition of milling in transit rates and rules. 

* * = 

The following were recent visitors to the Produce 

Exchange: L. F. Gates, Rod McKinnon, Frank Wood, 


'€. A. Johnson and G. W. Beavan, of Chicago; A. A. 


Cunningham, Tiffin; D. W. Mahaffey, Morral, and J. A. 


IU 
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elevator and grain houses on the Duluth market 

were few during the last month. The Melady 
Grain Company of New York and the ‘Peavy Company, 
‘with headquarters at Minneapolis, have been admitted 
to corporate membership on the Duluth Board of Trade. 
The membership of W. J. McCabe, Jr., has been trans- 
ferred to Douglas C. Moore of McCabe Bros. & Co. 

E * * * 

Grain houses on this market experienced an active 
period during the last month in handling receipts ear- 
marked to move East before the close of the lake 
navigation season. As grain had been kept moving 
fairly well all fall with the aggregate in store never 
mounting up to over 14,000,000 bushels, while the 
elevator capacity is rated at 32,000,000 bushels, no diffi- 
culty was experienced in practically emptying the houses 
by December 12, though the closing navigation limit 
was set for three days later. Durum and spring wheat 
were both in demand during the 10 days preceding the 
close of the lake shipping season, from shippers who 
had boat space to fill. From 8 to 12 cents over the 
December price was paid for No. 1 Dark Northern; as 
high as 17 cents over December for No. 1 Amber Durum, 
and up to 10 cents over December for No. 1 Mixed 
Durum. By dint of some hustling all operators suc- 
ceeded in filling their boat loading contracts. The 
last cargoes were loaded out on account of the Barnes- 
Ames Company, and the Cargill Commission Company. 
The former house was prominent in the Durum market 
all season, its buying keeping it cleaned up all along. 
It was regarded as interesting that Amber Durum 
should have sold up to $1.13 during the closing days of 
the shipping season while it sold at around the dollar 
mark a few weeks previously. A good demand was 
also found for Red Durum. The Cargill Commission 
Company was prominent in the rye trade during the 
entire fall, and it was credited with handing a large 
proportion of the export trade in that grain. 

* * * 


Charles F. Haley, manager of A. D. Thomson & 
Co., lessees of the Great Northern Elevator system, 
expressed himself as gratified over the volume of 
receipts here this fall in view of the railroad con- 
gestion that had curtailed marketing of grain by 
farmers over the Northwest. Advices from interior 
elevator operators afford good ground to hope for 
an improved movement of grain to the terminals 
during the next few weeks. He pointed out that 
as soon as the interior elevators are able to ship 
out their holdings they would be in position to take 
in farmers’ grain again, thus affording relief all 
around. ; 

* * * 

Albert Sellers, a prominent Fort William, Ont., grain 
operator, was a recent visitor on the Duluth market. 
Commission houses and elevator interests at the Can- 
adian Head of the Lakes, have had the busiest fall 
period in their experience, as a result of the record 
crops of wheat and other grains over the Canadian 
West. The crops have been moved to the markets more 
Promptly than was the case with the wheat crop of 
1915, the previous bumper year. The best of it was 
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that it was largely No. 1 wheat, making it an easy 
export trade proposition, Mr. Sellers asserted. With the 
extension of insurance coverage to December 20 by the 
Canadian underwriters extra shipping relief will be 
afforded, according to Mr. Sellers. In view of the 
extent of the charterings of boat space he looked- for 
supplies in the elevators being cut down to a minimum 
by the time the last steamer clears, placing the grain 
interests in good shape to handle the winter movement 
from the West, in view of the elevator capacity at 
Fort William and Port Arthur being rated at around 
55,000,000 bushels. To help out, a considerable tonnage 
of grain is expected to be moved to the seaboard all 
rail during the winter. 

Mr. Sellers drew attention to the fact that additional 
elevator construction is in sight at the Canadian lake 
ports during the winter. Included in the new projects 
is a 1,500,000-bushel terminal elevator to be built 
at Port Arthur by the N. Bawlf Grain Company, and 
an elevator being completed at Fort William by the 
James Stewart interests. Both plants are scheduled to 
be finished in time to handle next fall’s crop. Through 
that construction the elevator capacity at the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes will be brought up to around 60,- 
000,000 bushels, Mr. Sellers asserted. 

= = = 

Officials of the Northwest Grain Growers Associ- 
ation have announced their intention of applying for 
membership in the Duluth Board of Trade, and H. 
F,. Salyards, president of the Board has intimated 
that the application would be favorably acted upon 
by the Board provided the growers will agree to con- 
form with the usual rules. A. A. Jewett, sales agent 
of the Growers on the Duluth market, asserted that 
storage space has been arranged for in- the eleva- 
tors here, and that wheat now being held in its 
pool over the country will be moved here during 
the winter months to be ready for eastern shipment 
next spring. “Bullish sentiment is in the air and 
we hope to realize higher prices for our holdings 
within the next few months,”’ he said. 

* * = 

Specialists in flaxseed on this market are looking 
forward to a larger acreage being seeded to flax 
over the North Dakota and Montana next spring in 
view of the higher prices ruling for seed this sea- 
son. The higher duty in effect under the new tariff 
is expected to result in promoting the raising of flax 
in this country and thus cutting down Argentine 
imports to some extent. Representatives of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons and of the American Linseed Com- 
pany here have been bidding all along this season 
to cover linseed oil contracts. Stocks of seed in the 
elevators were practically all cleaned up in ship- 
ments made just before the close of navigation. 
Some seed has been contracted for January delivery 
to keep crushing plants at Minneapolis going. Trad- 
ing in the May seed future has, however, been slow 
so far, attention having been focused upon obtain- 
ing supplies for nearby shipment. 

* = = 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the National Chamber 
of Commerce, paid a flying visit to this market from 
New York recently. In conversation with operators, 
he expressed himself as optimistic over the future of 
the trade. He drew attention to the steady improve- 
ment in sterling exchange and signs of revival in some 
of the European countries. In his opinion good re- 
sults may be looked for in the legislation prompted by 
President Harding looking to improve the facilities for 
the farmer in marketing his grain. abroad through 
affording better credit facilities. 

Mr. Barnes is a warm advocate of the Great Lakes 
to the ocean project, feeling that it would afford a 
solution in relieving the congestion that is experienced 
at Buffalo and other lower lakes ports in handling the 
grain shipped down from the Northwest during prac- 
tically every fall when the season’s crops are up to the 
mark. He pointed out that every cent saved in the 
cost of crop transportation means dollars in the pock- 
ets of grain growers. 

= = = 

Officials of the Minnesota State Grain Inspection 
Department here have been gratified over the con- 
tinued high grading of grain coming into the local 
elevators. Spring wheat so far received has graded 
up high, and the great bulk of the Durum marketed 
has graded Amber and Nos. 1 and 2. They are san- 
guine that the wheat held by farmers who lacked 
proper facilities for storing it, will not show dam- 
age through deterioration to the extent that had 
been feared. ._They pointed out that even in the case 
of wheat piled out on the ground, moisture is unlikely 
to penetrate beyond the outer fringe, provided it is 
handled promptly. Ample facilities are available for 
drying out any damp grain that may come in here 
from the country. 

= + > 

Considering the congested transportation situation, 
a good showing was made in the movement of grain 
to the Duluth market during the present crop year 
up to this time. Receipts of all grains from Au- 
gust 1 to December 9 aggregated 76,695,892 bushels 
against 59,294,793 bushels up to the same-period last 
year. Wheat receipts accounted for 38,901,920 bush- 
els against 38,430,097 bushels. Corn and oats move- 
ment both fell off, the former amounting to 1,778,- 
260 bushels against 3,072,259 bushels and the latter 
to 821,401 bushels against 2.390.077 bushels. Barley 
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receipts were 2,950,879 bushels against 3,797,496 
bushels. Marketings of rye were swelled up to 29,- 
495,302 bushels against 9,374,626 bushels. Flaxseed 


receipts more than held their own, amounting to 
2,748,230 bushels against 2,223,818 bushels last year. 
z = = 

E. N. White of the White Grain Company re- 
cently commented upon the better inquiry being re- 
eeived from over this district for feedstuffs of all 
kinds. The market in millfeeds has been strong of 
late in line with the upward swing in wheat prices. 
He said that he looked forward to more liberal mar- 
ketings of coarse grains by farmers during the next 
few months, as prices are now upon a better level 
and the shortage of freight cars appears to be easing 
up. 
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ing about 50 cars a day, have ranged from one 

to 10 cars, and the result is a scarcity of hay 
in this market. Some of the hay dealers have written 
to Congressman Nicholas Longworth asking him to 
aid in getting a larger supply of hay into Cincinnati, 
and Mr. Longworth has taken the matter up with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

There is plenty of hay in the country, but on ac- 
count of the shortage of box cars there has been 
difficulty in getting adequate supplies to the city. 
During the last week in November an average of four 
ears of hay arrived in this market daily, when the 
trade ought to be getting 50 or 60 cars a day at this 
time of the year. The largest shipment of hay to be 
received here in the past month was on December 7, 
when 41 cars arrived. Thirty-seven of these were 
promptly bought, showing that the market here can 
absorb large shipments of hay. The price continues 
from $17 to $19 a ton for good Timothy. 

= = = 

Traders in wheat were more inclined to the buying 
side of the market as a result of the generally bull- 
ish character of the news, and new high levels were 
recorded for December and May with cash prices also 
at the top of the crop. The spot market, however, was 
slow to follow the option advances and buyers were more 
disposed to await recessions before making purchases, 
but the demand from mills in the South or inquiries 
Tor export were generally less active and only small 
quantities were reported sold from Missouri primary 
points, and only an occasional car taken from the 
local market. Receipts continued very disappointing 
due to the annoying transportation conditions as country 
advices indicated that farmers were anxious sellers 
if cars were available. 

The corn situation is very strong and prices are 
undoubtedly the highest for the present crop because 
of the car situation. Feeders throughout this territory 
are eager for shelled or ear corn and in many instances 
are willing to pay fancy prices for immediate delivery. 
Offerings of oats continue very small but the demand 
is only moderately active and the firmness of the mar- 
ket principally due to the strength shown in the other 
grains, 
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Nearly 300 empty box cars were held on sidings out- 
side of the city during the past month awaiting return 
to their lines in the west. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Cin- 
cinnati Grain and Hay Exchange, on December 1, the 
action of the members in voting to reduce the commis- 
sion on oats from 1 per cent of the gross amount, with 
a minimum charge of $15 a car to 1 per cent of the 
gross amount with a minimum charge of $10 a car was 
approved. The directors also eliminated a ruling that 
requires the charging of interest on advances made on 
purchases F. O. B. shippers’ track. Under a new ruling 
adopted, it will be a matter of agreement between the 
purchaser and disposer of grain as to when a draft 
shall be paid and whether any interest should be 
charged. The two rulings were formulated at a trade 
meeting held at the Hotel Metropole, on November 29. 
The meeting was preceded by a dinner in the banquet 
hall. During the course of the meal, William B. Riley, 
of the McQuillan Co., hay dealers, and Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee entertained the members 
with vaudeville stunts from his own chorus of enter- 
tainers. Chairman Riley promised a final social for 
the members and their employes on December 31. The 
annual meeting of the exchange will be held early in 
January. 

= = « 

Edward E. Lester, 57 years old, secretary of the J. M. 
McCullough Sons Company, seed merchants, collapsed 
and died at his desk, on December 2. Apoplexy was 
the cause of death. Mr. Lester lived in Pleasant Ridge, 
a suburb of Cincinnati with his wife, and brother, 
Melvin Lester and a foster son, Conrad C. Ornes, a 
student at the University of Cincinnati. Mr. Lester 
was born in Pleasant Ridge and lived there all his life. 
He was known to every resident of the community 
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and had thousands of personal friends in Cincinnati. 
He had been associated with the J, M. McCullough Sons 
Company for 29 years and had hundreds of friends in 
the business world, Mr, Lester went to his office on the 
morning of December 2 and after dictating several 
letters to his secretary, started to rise from his chair. 
Instead he slumped forward and collapsed on the desk. 
First aid was given him immediately, and physicians 
were summoned, but he was dead when they arrived, 
Mr. Lester always took an active part in the civic 
and religious affairs of Pleasant Ridge and Cincinnati. 
He was Past Master of the Pleasant Ridge Masonic 
Lodge; President of the Board of Trustees of the Pleas- 
ant Ridge Presbyterian Church, and a member of the 
Pleasant Ridge Welfare Association, 
* * * 

The Oakley Coal & Feed Company, located in Oak- 
ley, a suburb of Cincinnati, will discontinue its grain 
and feed business, on January 1. The company, which 
is managed by Frank and Walter Cramer, will handle 
coal exclusively on a retail basis, 

* * * 

The Van Leunen Company, grain dealers with offices 
in the Neave Building, has closed out its business, A. 
Bart Horton, general manager of the Cuvier Press Club, 
was appointed receiver for the concern two months ago, 
The company’s inability to move grain because of the 
acute car shortage is responsible for its failure. The 
company has disposed of its membership and share of 
stock in the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange, 

* * * 

Henry Hoffman, owner of the Hoffman Seed & Feed 
Company, Monmouth street, Newport, Ky., has disposed 
of the business to Walter Lang and J. B. Kettnacher, 
Newport business merchants. Mr, Hoffman will leave 
with his wife and son for Seattle, Wash., shortly after 
the New ‘Year, where they will make their home. 


= * ft 
Frank Watkins, manager of the, local office of the 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Company, returned on 


December 7 from a three weeks’ business trip in Indiana 
and southern Illinois. 
= * = 
William R. McQuillan, of The McQuillan Co., hay 
dealers, and W, L. Brown, grain dealer, both exhibited 
home-grown strawberries of excellent growth and ripe- 


ness on the floor of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Ex- 
change last month as evidence of the summer like 


weather prevailing in these parts, 
= * * 

H. Lee Early, president of Early & Daniel Company, 
accompanied by Mrs. Early, has departed for the Pacifie 
Coast where they will enjoy the holiday period with 
their daughter, a resident of Medford, Ore. 

= * * 


KF. N. Winkler of the Mutual Commission Company, 


spent the major part of last month calling upon the 
hay shippers in northern Ohio. 
* ~ * 


Henry Brouse, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Perin-Brouse-Skidmore Grain & Milling Company, has 
returned from an extended trip through the central part 


of Ohio in the interests of new malted dairy feed, 
manufactured by the company. 
= * * 

E. E. Danneman, flour and grain broker with offices 

in the Gerke Building, has purchased for $65,000 the 


three-story wire-cut building at the southeast corner 
of Seventh and Main streets. The building stands on 
a lot 19x98 feet and is located in the heart of the busi- 
ness district. Mr. Danneman said that he purehased 
the property for investment purposes. 
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T IS an unfortunate thing that business men in gen- 
| eral rarely manifest the keen interest that they 

should in the election of candidates to hold public 
office or to the selection of the right man to become the 
heads of important departments. Therefore it is pleas- 
ing to find that a great many prominent business men, 
not to mention lawyers, bankers, ete., are manifesting 
deep interest in the selection to be made by Governor- 
elect Alfred E. Smith for the office of Superintendent 
of Public Works. That business men do occasionally 
awaken to the importance of endeavoring to get the 
right man at the head of departments which concern 
them closely in their business affairs, was demonstrated 
by the fact that a petition signed by 384 prominent 
grain merchants, and jobbers, members of the New 
York Produce Exchange, had been sent to the coming 
Governor advocating the appointment of Edward §&. 
Walsh to the office of Superintendent of Public Works. 
Suitable resolutions of similar character were forwarded 
also by the Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, as well as similar organizations located in vari- 
ous cities throughout the state. Similar endorsements 
have been sent by two of the most prominent friends 
and advocates of the Erie Barge Canal; men who have 
probably done more to bring about the great improve- 
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ments made in that remarkable waterway than any 
other two citizens, namely Honorable George Clinton, 
and Honorable Henry W. Hill, both leading lawyers of 
Buffalo. Mr, Walsh has been in the canal transportation 
business since boyhood and is now general manager of 
the New York Canal & Great Lakes Corporation. He is 
also Chairman of the “Canal Committee of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, and Chair- 
man of the Canal Committee of the State Maritime As- 
sociation of the Port of New York, and a member of 
The Barge Canal Conference Committee. During the 
time Mr. Walsh served as Superintendent of Public 
Works, 1919-1920, he filled that important office so effi- 
ciently to the great satisfaction of all concerned, that 
practically all business men, shippers, ete., members 
of the New York Produce Exchange, and similar or- 
ganizations throughout the state, are thoroughly con- 
vineed that he would again fill that important position 
with credit to himself and to the gratificaton of all con- 
cerned, 
x = ® 

I enjoyed a highly entertaining chat with my esteemed 
friend, Henry L. Goemann, recently while he was visit- 
ing his many friends in the local grain market. Mr. 
Goemann came here from Mansfield, Ohio, primarily to 
attend the annual dinner of the National Industrial 
Traffic League held at the Hotel Commodore. I agree 
with Mr. Goemann’s friends that he is one of the most 
indefatigable workers, and besides is decidedly unselfish 
as a large part of his work is for the benefit of the 
trade in general. 

Recently a large part of his time has been taken up 
as head of the Transportation Committee of the Grain 
Dealers National Association,—which means in a nut- 
shell that he has a great deal to do in following up 
the affairs’ of the Association and its members with 
regard to telephone and telegraph charges, transporta- 
tion troubles, and necessary legislation bearing on these 
matters. He gave me much data of interest to business 
men generally and particularly anent the dissatisfac- 
tion prevailing among agricultural interests in the 
interior, 

Unfortunately space is too limited to go into all the 
details; suffice it to say that Mr. Goemann stated in 
substance that the trouble and dissatisfaction prevail- 
ing among farmers was largely brought about by the 
abnormally high prices current for farm lots and real 
estate generally throughout the interior as a result 
of the boom largely growing out of the war. Roughly 
speaking, the price of land and, of course, rentals, had 
gone to such a high level, and had not receded ma- 
terially, that farmers had not been able to keep pace 
in view of the decline in farm products. 

In short the farmer has to pay nearly as much for 
every thing he buys as he did during the war or 
soon after, whereas he receives a great deal less for 
his grain, ete. Manifestly the storekeeper or dealer 
from whom the farmer buys has been paying too much 
rent and therefore has charged the farmer more than 
the latter can afford to pay out of the receipts from 
his crops. Evidently a readjustment is bound to oceur 
as the country as a whole can not prosper unless the 
farmer succeeds. 

* * * 

A. T. Martin, for many years a member of the New 
York Produce Exchange, but now a partner in the 
well-known grain commission house of Bartlett Frazier 
Co., Chicago and New York, was welcomed back on 
‘Change by his many friends late in November. Mr. 
Martin had just returned from a 10 weeks’ trip in 
Burope and stated that he found economic conditions 
generally unsatisfactory and believed large imports 
were necessary, but the searcity of money was a draw- 
back. On the other hand he thought that recent elec- 
tions in the United Kingdom created a more optimistic 
feeling, notably as regards political relations between 
Great Britain and France. 

a4 * * 


BK. D. McDougal, vice-president of the Armour Grain 
Company, and brother of Robert McDougal, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, received a cordial wel- 
come on ‘Change late in November on his return from 
a three months’ pleasure and business trip in Europe. 
He stated that of the many perplexing problems con- 
fronting Europe one of the most ‘serious was the food 
supply. The yield had been unsatisfactory both as to 
quantity and quality, and hence he believed import re- 
quirements would be heavy, greatly in excess of last 
year. In his judgment the American people owill not 
allow Germany, Austria and other countries of Europe 
to suffer actual starvation, but will, as they have in 


the past, should such exigency demand, offer succor, 
either by voluntary contributions or by the extension 
of some system of eredits. 


* * * 


Wm. H. Mitchell, one of the active heads of the export 
department of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Com- 
pany, received a hearty welcome back on ’Change from 
his fellow members, as he had been unable recently to 
attend to business on account of serious intestinal 
troubles. The writer had a pleasant chat with Mr. 
Mitchell and was fortunate to gather some highly in- 
teresting facts of wide general interest. Briefly, much 
has been heard publicly of the fact that Dr. Copeland, 
at present at the head of the New York Health De- 
partment, and U. 8S. Senator-elect, will be the first 
M.D. to hold that high office. At least this is generally 
supposed to be true, but the supposition proved to be 
erroneous as Mr. Mitchell's great-grand-uncle, Dr. 


Forty-First Year 


Samuel Lathan Mitchell, was congressman fom New 
York City, from December 1, 1801, to November 28, 
1804, and was then appointed to fill a vacancy in the 
United States Senate from New York, owing to the 
resignation of John Armstrong, and was Senator until 
March 8, 1809. Subsequently he again served as Con- 
gressman from New ‘York City until March 38, 1813. 
* * * 

Wm, J. Seligman, son of the late W. L. Seligman, 
who was a member of the Produce Exchange, and 
vice-president of the George Urban Milling Company, 
Buffalo, N. Yi, of which company the young man has 
recently become secretary, has been elected to member- 
ship on the Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

Twajiro Suzuki, head of the great steamship and 
trading firm of Suzuki & Co., gave a dinner at the 
Hotel Biltmore on December 5 to about 40 representa- 
tive members of the principal American interests with 
which the firm comes in contact. 

Mr, Suzuki, after a fairly lengthy trip through Eur- 
ope, arrived in New York on December 1, and found 
that it was necessary to leave almost immediately for 
Japan, and gave this dinner to business connections im 
order to meet as many as possible personally before 
leaving for home. In addition to its large trading inter- 
ests,—the firm is possibly the largest steamship opera- 
tors in the World except the U. S. Shipping Board. 

* * * 

Lang-Hughes Company, Inc., is the title of a new 
firm recently formed in New York, largely for the pur- 
pose of promoting export trade in flour. It’s officers 
are, H. Lang, president; H. F. Hughes, vice-president; 
F. O. Seaver, treasurer, and J. Seaver, secretary. It 
seems gratuitous to say that all of these officers aré 
thoroughly familiar with the flour trade. This, how- 
ever, is particularly true of F. O. Seaver, as he has 
been one of the leading men in the European relief 
associations since the war stopped. 

* * * 


John Kemp was welcomed back to his post on 
‘Change early in December having just returned from 
his wedding trip and therefore was in receipt of hearty 
congratulations. Mr. Kemp is secretary of the old grain 
commission and export house of Milmine, Bodman & Co., 
Inc. He is the son of Wm. H. Kemp, one of the 
leading members in the same firm and formerly presi- 
dent of the Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

An exceedingly interesting development early in’ De- 
cember was the clearance from Montreal of 538,000 
bushels of wheat in bags for North Africa. This was 
particularly important not only because of it’s being 
unique, but also because the grain had to be put in 
bags. because it was necessary to take the wheat by 
lighter from the vessel to the shore, there being no 
facilities of unloading by elevator. 

* * * 

Recently a large gathering of members was noticed 
around the flour tables of Holt & Co., on the Produce 
Exchange. In the main this crowd was composed of 
flour and grain dealers, because they were particularly 
interested in the loaves of bread exhibited on the tables. 
As stated by Holt & Co., this was an interesting demon- 
stration of the truth of their theory that flour for tropi- 
cal climates should be specially milled of strictly sound 
wheat without either tempering the wheat or bleaching 
the flour, artificially to improve its appearance. 

A sample of flour shipment made on the 8S. 8. Dominic 
on November 11, 1915, to Brazil, had inadvertently been 
retained among their sample files in their warehouse, 
from that time until last week, a period of 7 years. 

Vith no other protection than the ordinary paper sample 
bag during these years, it has been found upon ex- 
amination not only in the duct and the dough but in 
the baked loaf to be sound and free from any sign 
of worm or weevil. The bread baked without ad- 
mixture of other flour was a well raised loaf of good 
texture, sweet and of excellent flavor. 

* * * 

Archibald R. Dennis and J. Murdoch Dennis of the 
old Baltimore grain exporting firm of Dennis & Co., 
who recently joined with Robert G. Brandt of the New 
York Produce Exchange in the formation of the firm 
of Dennis, Brandt & Co., for the transaction of a grain 
commission business here and in Baltimore, have been 
elected to membership in the Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

The Board of Managers of the New ‘York Produce Ex- 
change has elected the following applicants to member- 
ship: Samuel Mincer, grain commission merchant of 
Chicago; B, L. Harrington of Webb & Kenward, Inc., 
grain exporters; A. J. J. Vedde of the Hansen Produce 
Company, grain merchants; Raymond J. Barnes of the 
Philadelphia Export Company, grain exporters; Bugene 
V. N. Bissell of the Continental Grain Company, ex- 
porters; Michael J. Roe of B. F. Schwartz & Co., grain 
commission; Leo Brager, broker. 

* * * 

The following applicants for membership in the Pro- 
duce Exchange have been posted: Albert EB. Scoltock, Jr., 
of the Norris Grain Company, Chicago and New York; 
George E. Dudman, distributor of cereals and flour, 

* * * 

Among the visitors on the Produce Exchange lately 
was C. H. Gibson, broker in cash grain on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Mr. Gibson is also vice-president of 
W. P. Anderson & Co., Inc., grain commission merchants 
Chicago. Mr, Gibson stated that there’ had been a 
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gratifying increase in the supply of freight cars recently, 
in fact, they had more cars than needed and hence 
some had gone back to the South and Southwest. He 
asserted that the scarcity of engines has been far more 
of a hindrance than the shortage of cars. 

* * * 

P. J. McCullough. who previously represented Fearon 
& Brown, exporters and importers, on the New York 
Produce Exchange, recently severed that connection 
and now represents the firm of L. & BE. Frankel, Inc., 
who are also exporters and importers. , 

* * * 

Frank L. Carey, one of the active members of the 
Nye-Schneider Grain Company, Chicago, paid a brief 
visit to friends in the grain trade on the Produce Ex- 
change early this month. . 

* * * 

Henry C. Gibbs, who for several years was active in 
the local grain trade and afterwards at Winnipeg, but 
who retired from active business a few years ago, and 
is now located at Montreal; was on ’Change lately 
and received a hearty welcome. 

* * * 

R. W. McKinnon, of Thompson & McKinnon grain and 
stock brokers of New York, and Chicago, was among the 
visitors on the Produce Exchange late in November. 
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ENERAL reports indicate that business with the 
Louisville hay and grain trade is more active 
than it has been, the elevator operators report- 

ing good business, while the jobbers claim that there 
is a better volume of business out in the state as 
well as locally. Retailers as a whole are very well 
satisfied with the present situation. 

With corn selling at around 75 cents a bushel farm- 
ers are more prone to buy feed this year, and it is re- 
ported that feed demand is good and getting better, 
even at prices around $30 a ton and better. 

Reports on. Winter wheat acreage in Kentucky vary, 
but reports on good authority claim, that acreage will 
show a reduction of nearly 40 per cent this year, over 
normal acreage, due to the fact that farmers are 
sick of raising wheat for $1.10 a bushel, when corn is 
bringing fancy prices, along with tobacco, sorghum and 
-other crops. 
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* * * 


The Kentucky Public Elevator Company reports that 
there isn’t much change in the general situation; lo- 
cally the company is handling an average of 12 to 
15 cars of grain daily at the present time, while corn 
is being dried at a good rate, running as high as 30,- 
000 bushels a day, while grain on storage runs into 
fair figures. At the present time the company shows 
433,000 bushels of grain in hand, including 370,000 of 
wheat, 53,000 of corn, and 10,000 of oats. A material 
increase in corn holdings is likely, in view of the fact 
that it is valuable this year, and growers are anxious 
to get it into safe quarters. 

Corn is running from 19 to 21. per cent moisture in 
most cases, resulting in its being dried down to around 
14% per cent moisture when received here. 

Os: Ce 


That the milling business is active is shown by re- 
ports of the Ballard & Ballard Company, a concern 
which is operating at 90 per cent of capacity, when 
the average for the Southeastern Millers Association 
is only 62 per cent. 

* * * 

The Gold Proof Milling Company is making fair 
headway with its new storage space, having run up 
its new concrete tanks to the top, and building of 
the work house is now under way. It will probably be 
30 to 60 days before the plant is completed. 

* * * 

O. W. Edinger, of Edinger & Co., reports fair de- 
mand in a jobbing way for hay, corn, oats and feed. 
Hay movement is light as railroads are not furnishing 
ears freely for hay, when other commodities, making 
heavier loads are waiting movement. 

* * * 


Local cash prices show bran at $29 a ton; mixed feed, 
$29.50; middlings, $33; No. 8 corn, White and Mixed, 
75 cents; Yellow, 76 cents; Oats, No. 3 White, 49 cents; 
Wheat, $1.37 @ $1.38; Hay: No. 1 Timothy, $19.50 a 
ton; No. 2, $18; Mixed, light, $19; No. 1 Mixed, $18; 
No. 2, $15; Clover, No. 1, $18; No. 2, $16; wheat 
and oat straw, $11 @ $12; rye straw, $12 @ $13. 

* * * 


Amended articles of incorporation have been filed in 
Louisville by the Washburn-Crosby Company, and its 
subsidiary the Louisville Milling Company, setting out 
the authorized activities of the companies, etc., but 
not affecting the general policy materially. 

* * * 

It is reported that the American Hominy Company, 
of Chicago, has negotiations pending for the purchase 
of the fine local plant of the Wathen Milling Company, 
designed as a corn mill, built about four or five years 
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ago, and down for the past three years or more. The 
Wathen interests of Louisville in building this mill 
utilized but one side of the building, leaving floor space 
open or the other side for future development of 
whatever grain project that the company might later 
determine. The plant is well constructed and equipped, 
but got in late for the war time corn rush. It is 
reported that the Chicago company wants to buy the 
plant outright, or operate it under a lease agreement. 
se & 

Fire at Owensboro, Ky., recently burned the feed 
store of Gess Moseley and the adjoining feed store of 
C. R. Rhodes, the total loss being around $10,000, 
partially insured. 

* * * 

Fire at Versailles, Ky.. on Nov. 16, destroyed the 
grain and feed plant of Cleveland & Co., the loss hbe- 
ing around $20,000, consisting of hay, straw and wheat 
principally. The plant was formerly a depot of the 
old Louisville & Eastern Railroad, now owned by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and under lease to 
Cleveland & Co. The company’s offices and mills across 
the railroad tracks, and the Farmers Union Mills, owned 
by former Senator Johnson M, Camden were threatened 
by the blaze. 

* * * 

Louisville grain men are not taking very seriously the 
bill of Representative Little, of Kansas, for control 
of wheat and bread prices, as there is certainly no 
more reason to have Federal control of wheat than 
of any other food product during normal times. 

s * 2 

M. W. Brumleve, secretary-treasurer of Callahan & 
Sons, Louisville elevator operators, in a recent state- 
ment in the press, in connection with a series of articles 
showing that it aids boys to carry papers as youngsters, 
stated that personally he carried papers for about six 
years, and believes that it broadens a boy’s knowledge 
and gives-him some early business training, because he 
does other than merely play, getting some business ex- 
perience before other boys of his own age. Mr. Brum- 
leve in part said: “It is work that can’t hurt a boy 
and it amounts to practically a boy being in business 
for himself. He obtains actual business experience at 
first hand, years before other boys are devoting any 
thought to it.’’ 
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weeks has been confined to occasional short cover- 

ing or to small sales to complete cargoes. Prices 
at Galveston and New Orleans generally have followed 
a lower trend, relative to interior markets, while stocks 
there have accumulated. Dealers say the outlook for a 
revival in trade is not very promising. Closing of lake 
navigation the middle of the month will check demand 
for Canadian wheat, but liberal stocks will have accu- 
mulated at the seaboard by that time and will supply 
requirements for some time. The recent decrease of 
more than 11,000,000 bushels in the Canadian visible 
supply, due to lake shipments, is an indication of what 
may be expected along this line, it was said. Stocks 


will not prove burdensome however. 
* * * 


FE, wees activity at the Gulf ports the past few 


Receipts of wheat at Kansas City last month were 
4,847 cars, about 7 per cent less than in October and 
51 per cent more than in November of last year. Com- 
pared with the 10-year November average there was an 
increase of about 5 per cent. Receipts of corn and 
oats exceeded those of the preceding month, a year 
ago and the 10-year average by substantial margin. 

The movement of wheat to this market continues to 
be restricted by the shortage of cars. Country elevators 
along nearly all lines in the Southwest are full and 
are clamoring for more cars, a condition that has pre- 
vailed for many weeks. Numerous steps have been 
taken to secure relief, but the net results have been 
negligible. Orders for the return of cars from eastern 
roads have caused a little local relief here and there, 

The belief now is that there will be no changes 
of importance in the transportation situation until 
seasonal demand for cars begins to ease. This has al- 
ready started in some sections. With substantial quan- 
tities of grain accumulated at country points, many 
receivers think there will be fairly liberal movement to 
this market during most of the winter, probably well 
above the average. Elevator stocks of wheat at Kan- 
sas City have been small all season and doubtless will 
continue so until harvest. Mills as a rule have only 
moderate supplies on hand, 

* * * 

The season’s first car of new corn was received No- 
vember 13 by the Nye-Jenks Grain Company from 
Rulo, Neb. It graded No. 2 Yellow and sold for 72% 
cents. 

* * * 

D. F. Piazzek, retired grain dealer and former offi- 
cial of the United States Grain Corporation, has ac- 
cepted the position of manager of the Kansas City Mill- 
ing Company, representing the interests of the Commerce 
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Trust Company. Charles Rock, former manager of the 
company, resigned to become manager of the branch 
house department of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Com- 
pany. J. B. Nicholson, formerly with the Kansas City 
Milling Company, is now with the sales department of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Company. H. G. Burke will 
take over the position of sales manager of the Kansas 
City Milling Company. 
* * * 

B. C. Christopher & Co., recently sold a car of Kaffir 
corn to a Toledo firm as a result of an inquiry sent 
out by radio, probably the first transaction of that 
kind at this market. The request for an offer was 
broadcast from Toledo with the request that it be 
given to the Christopher company. A doctor picked it 
up and telephoned it to that firm in the Board of Trade 
Building. 

* * * 

The Advertising Committee of the Board of Trade 
met recently to hear complaints against the rule pro- 
hibiting the use of souvenirs or other articles of mom- 
entary value for advertising purposes and decided to 
make no changes in the regulation, at least for the 
present. 

% *» * 

Dilts & Morgan have opened a branch office in Ft. 
Worth, Texas, in charge of C. G. Wilkinson, formerly 
with the main office in Kansas City. 

* * * 

Earl G. Wallingford of the Wallingford Bros. Grain 
Company has been elected a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade on Transfer from Fred Warrick 
of the same firm. 

* * * 

Recent competition for good milling wheat at country 
points in the Southwest has caused irregular advances 
above the Kansas City basis, according to local receiv- 
ers. At one time good wheat at Wichita was 2 to 3 
cents above the Kansas City basis and at Hutchinson 
and points to the west it was as much as % to 5 cents 
over the local basis. Premiums also were paid for good 
wheat in many parts of Oklahoma and in other states, 
it was said. 


* 2 2 
Initial deliveries on December contracts at Kansas 
City were limited to a few small lots of oats. Wheat 


has been above a delivery basis for some time and lit- 
tle if any will be turned over. 
* * * 

Kansas farmers had 41,000,000 bushels of the 1922 
crop in their hands on November 18, which represents 
35.5 per cent of the harvest of 116,750,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to estimates sent to the State Board of Agri- 
culture. In the eastern part of the state, the advices 
indicated, the wheat is being held voluntarily for higher 
prices, but in the western counties the car shortage is 
responsible for the holding attitude. At this time last 
season farmers held 21.3 per cent or 27,339,000 bushels; 
two years ago, 55 per cent or 77,000,000 bushels; three 
years ago, 35.5 per cent or 50,000,000 bushels, 

* * * 


A recent duck hunting trip of five members of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade nearly ended with a 
tragedy. Ralph Orthwein, W. H. Burns, Frank Everts, 
Orin Hayward and William B. Lathrop went to Wa- 
kenda, Mo., on a Saturday night. Fram there the party 
went to a hunting lodge of Mr. Orthwein’s five miles 
northwest and on the Missouri River. WHarly the fol- 
lowing morning, Burns, Hayward and Everts started up 
the river in a small boat for a shooting blind. It was 


still dark. After going a mile the boat struck a swift 
eurrent about 50 feet from shore and turned over. 
Burns, although encumbered with hip boots and a 


heavy hunting coat, swam ashore. The other two 
stayed with the boat. The boat drifted down stream 
more than a mile with Hayward and Everts clinging 
to its bottom, before they were rescued. The three 
who were in the boat lost guns, decoy ducks, ammuni- 
tion and clothing. None suffered ill effects from ex- 
posure. 
* * * 

A jury in the Circuit Court at Kansas City recently 
returned a verdict in favor of the Fuller Grain Com- 
pany which was being sued by the Brush Farmers Co- 
operative Plevator Company of Brush, Colo., for the re- 
covery of $2,200. The Brush company sought to re- 
pudiate five different grain deals made on the Board 
of Trade at Kansas City by their manager at Brush, 
Colo., through the Fuller Grain Company. The Brush 
company lost $2,200 on the deals, which were alleged 
to have been made by the manager without authority or 
knowledge of the company. The Brush company al- 
leged the manager did not intend to receive the grain 
as he claimed. 

> * * 

Members of the Kansas City Board of Trade recently 
defeated an amendment to the State constitution which 
would permit a receiver with grain enroute to Kansas 
City to accept 2 country bid of another member of the 
exchange for a similar grade and apply the incoming 
shipment in filling the contract. Elevator interests 
were against the proposition. It was said the rule 
would prove effective on a short time during the year, 
At the same time the following proposition was voted 
upon and carried. If re-inspection sustains the original 
inspection, the re-inspection fee and all expenses that 
may accrue as a result of the call must be paid by the 
party calling for re-inspection; if the grade is changed 
the other party must pay the expense. 
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HE continued plaint of the grain trade at Mil- 

waukee is lack of cars. From every quarter comes 

the comment on the lack of facilities, just when 
the grain trade movement is normally at the maxi- 
mum for the year. Grain handlers state that while 
there has been some improvement in the car situa- 
tion, there are few cars as compared with the great 
need for them. 

Another dominating note in the grain trade at 
this time is that not.only are cars scarce, but that 
such a large proportion of the cars furnished are out 
of order and actually unsuited for the carrying of 
grain. Grain men declare that the effects of the 
shop strike on the railroads is far from worn off 
as yet. Months having expired since the shop strike 
was ended, it was generally believed that most of 
the grain cars would be repaired long before this. 
Apparently there is no eager disposition on the part 
of the railroads to clear up the bad order car sit- 
uation, grain men assert. 

* * * . 

Receipts for the first week ending in. December 
were 896 car loads of grain, as compared with 575 
cars in the previous week, 480 cars loads for the 
corresponding week a year ago, and 515 car loads for 
the corresponding week of 1920. While offerings of 
grain are somewhat ahead of a year ago, the monthly 
reports show that is rather an isolated instance and 
does not represent any,. important increase in re- 
ceipts. 

Receipts for the week given were made up of 155 
car loads of barley, 125 cars of corn, 865 car loads of 
oats and 72 cars of rye. Other receipts included 4 
ears of flax and 15 cars of miscellaneous stuff. Oats, 
barley and wheat are the principal grains offered at 
the present time and receipts of corn are beginning 
to show some definite increase. 

The latest monthly report on Milwaukee grain re- 
ceipts shows 259 cars of wheat, 627 car loads of 
corn, 972 car loads of .oats, 594 cars of barley, 325 
car loads of rye, making total grain offerings for 
the month of 2,777 car loads. Other receipts included 
41 cars of flax seed and 60 cars of miscellaneous. 
The total for grain, flax and miscellaneous was 2,878 
ear loads. 

* * * 

Shipments for the first week ending in December 
indicate a moderate movement of grain outward. 
The total was approximately 646,000 bushels, made 
up of 81,000 bushels of corn, 319,000 bushels of oats, 
90,000 bushels of barley, 63,000 bushels of wheat and 
91,000 bushels of rye. Practically half of the week’s 
shipments were of oats. The shipments of grain for 
the week mentioned of 646,000 bushels compared with 
722,000 bushels in the preceding week and 499,000 
bushels in round numbers for the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

* * * 

Grain in store at Milwaukee at the opening of 
the present month was given at 103,000 bushels of 
wheat, 141,000 bushels of corn, 476,000 bushels of 
oats, 103,000 bushels of barley and 54,000 bushels of 
rye. In other words more than half of all the grain 
in store was oats. 

* * * 

Milwaukee stocks of flour have taken a sudden 
slump again at the opening of December, with only 
18,000 barrels compared with more than 53,000 bar- 
rels just a month ago. A year ago the Milwaukee 
stock of flour was 38,000 barrels. The flour supply 


is close to the low. yearly record for this time of 
the year. 
* * * 
The flour milling activities of Milwaukee are 


down to a minimum, the last weekly report showing 
an output of only 1,000 barrels of wheat flour, com- 
pared with a production of 11,500 barrels in the 
previous week and 4,500 barrels for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. The output of rye flour, ac- 
cording to the last weekly Milwaukee report, was 
1,500 barrels compared with 2,000 barrels for the 
previous week and 1,250 barrels for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 
* * * 

The December rate of interest has been fixed by 
the Finance Committee of the Milwaukee. Chamber 
of Commerce at 6 per cent. This is a gradually low- 
ering rate indicating that- money conditions are 
steadily growing easier. 

* * * 

Some very decisive increases in grain prices paid 
at Milwaukee are being shown in the comparative 
reports with the prices a year ago. No. 3 barley is 
now quoted from 67 to 73 cents as compared. with 
57 to 64 cents for the same grade for the corre- 
sponding date a year ago. The market is 9 cents 
higher than last year, or about 14 to 15 per cent ad- 
vance over the fall of 1921. No. 3 White Oats is 
being quoted at 42 to 45 cents as compared with a 
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quotation of 33 to 86 cents for 
time a year ago. No. 2 Rye is now being sold at 
Milwaukee at 83 to 85 cents a bushel as compared 
with a ruling price of 88 cents for the ame grade 
a year ago. i 

No. 2 Yellow Corn has been selling in Milwaukee 
at 71 to 72 cents as compared with a price of 49 
to 50 cents for the corresponding time a year ago. 
Here is the most striking advance yet encountered, 
with a gain of no less than 22 cents a bushel, or 
approximately 44 per cent over the prices a year 
ago. No. 1 Northern wheat has been quoted re- 
cently at Milwaukee at $1.24 to $1.32 as compared 
with a price of $1.34 to $1.40 for the corresponding 
time a year ago. Here is a decline from last year 
of about 8 cents a bushel, or about 5 per cent. 

This comparison shows that corn takes the dom- 
inating lead for huge gains over prices last year. 
Corn is represented by a price boost of about 44 per 
cent as compared with a 25 per cent gain reported 
in the oats market and a 15 per cent gain in the 
barley trade. Slight declines of 4 to 5 per cent are 
shown in rye and wheat, when compared with prices 
a year ago. 


the corresponding 


* * * 


J. J. Blommer, traffic secretary of the Association 
of Commerce at Milwaukee, aroused considerable 
comment by a spirited attack on the officials of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad for closing 
down their big car shops at Milwaukee for several 
days for the Thanksgiving holiday. Mr. Blommer 
makes the point that when the car shortage is very 
great and when thousands of cars on the St. Paul 
railroad are in bad order, that it is showing a very 
poor spirit of service on the part of the road to 
close the car repair shops for several days on the 
pretext of a holiday. 

Mr. Blommer asserted that in Milwaukee alone, at 
the terminal and at the repair track stations, there 
were almost 1,000 freight cars which needed to be fixed. 
Mr. Blommer directed his attack against President H. 
EK. Byram. of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road, but so far as known the holiday shop sched- 
ule was carried out by railroad officials as _ first 
planned and announced. 

* * * 

E. W. Felder of Superior, Wis., has been appointed 
a member of the Grain and Warehouse Commission 
for Wisconsin by Gov. Blaine to succeed James 
Kernan- who died recently. Mr. Felder will serve for 


the term ending on the first Monday in February, 
11924, 
* * * 
The traffic of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul» Railroad is breaking all ‘records according 


to reports sent here by President Byram. President 
Byram also expects that the remainder of the year 
1922 and the early months of 1923 will set additional 
high traffic records. There is an extraordinary de- 
mand for cars of all kinds, Mr. Byram stated and 
he added that the company had fallen far short of 
furnishing all the cars that were really needed to 
take care of the huge traffic. The grain movement 
has been exceptionally heavy, Mr. Byram asserted, 
and even now only 85 per cent of the grain in Mon- 
tana and part of South Dakota have been moved. 
* * * 


Reports by Milwaukee grain men show that. ex- 
eceptionally large amounts of grain are still left in 
the rural districts and that country elevators are 
loaded with grain for the most part and that there 
is every disposition to sell this grain as soon as 
the necessary cars can be obtained to make the ship- 
ments to primary centers. 

; * * * 

Grain shipments on the Great Lakes were reduced 
from 32,000,000 tons to 16,000,000 tons, the effect 
of the rail strike according to W. J. Fitzgerald, ship- 
ping agent. Shipping will continue in spite of the 
official closing of navigation as long as insurance 
can be obtained at rates which will warrant run- 
ning. Mr. Fitzgerald also reported that several new 
ships are under construction for next year’s service 
and a profitable business is predicted for the year 
1923. 


* ~ * 
. Charles McMullen, grain inspector for the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, recently married 


427 Cambridge avenue, a high 
The marriage took place at 


Miss Marion Lee of 
school music teacher. 
Waukegan, Ill. 

a iar 

Among the new concerns connected with the grain 

trade at Milwaukee are the Hales Milling Com- 
pany, Box 789, Milwaukee, Wis., which has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $31,000. Malting, milling 
and manufacturing are the functions of the new com- 
pany, organized by DeWitt V. Hales, J. L. Neacy, 
Joseph M. Moore, and Frank J. Sazama. 

* * * 


Max P.: Borchert an old member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, who joined the organization in 1909, 
is dead. 

. * * 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has sent 
to Madison the two silver cups for the best grain 
tobe awarded at the Madison Annual Grain Show 
in January. For 13 years the Milwaukee Chamber 


Forty-First Year 


has provided five silver cups to be given for the best 
exhibits of wheat, corn, oats, barley and rye. Under 
the rules the cups must be earned three times by 
the same party before they become the permanent 
possession of the exhibitors, The cup for the best 
Silver King corn went to John Bendel, Jr. of Stod- 
dard and the cup for the best bundle of pedigree 
barley went to Henry Baumgartner & Sons of 
Wrightstown. These two cups have now been replaced. 
* a * 

Two feed mills have been destroyed by fire in Port- 
age County, Wisconsin, within a period of 36 hours. 
A feed mill at Almond owned by Oscar Culver was 
destroyed with a loss of $12,000. A day before the 
$5,000 feed mill at Rosholt owned by M. C. Conrud 
was razed by fire. Both fires were started by the 
back firing of gasoline engines. 

* * * 

What is claimed to be the largest car of hay 
ever unloaded at Milwaukee, according to Fred Kieb- 
ler, weighmaster of the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way, was recently shipped to Kneisler Bros, hay 
dealers in the Chamber of Commerce Building. The 
ear contained 46,840 pounds of hay or 23 tons and 
840 pounds over. The car contained 20,680 pounds 
of Timothy hay which sold ‘for $17 a ton, and 26,- 
160 pounds of Clover which was sold at $16 a ton. 
The hay was shipped from Oshkosh, Wis. 

* * * 


The strenuous .campaign put forth by the Mil- 
waukee Chamber <of Commerce to get the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to embargo Canadian grain 
shipments through the United States, has failed. 
The petition asked that until the congestion at lower 
lake ports is removed, the embargo be laid. The 


following reply to the Milwaukee Chamber was re- 


ceived from the Interstate Commerce Commission: 
“after consideration, the commission does not feel 
warranted in entering an order to embargo grain 
from Canada simply because it is Canadian.” 

* * * 


Apropos of the waning demand for feed for horses 
in Milwaukee the Chamber of Commerce obtained 
figures showing that the horse population of the city 
is rapidly being displaced by the auto. The num- 
ber of horses assessed by the city was 3,670 in 1920, 
3,071 in 1921 and 2,711 in 1922. The number of 
horses was reduced about one-third in three years. 

* * * 


The Charles A. Krause Milling Company is in- 
creasing the size of its storage warehouse by a 
building 80 by 140 feet in size, costing about $25,000. 

eG yew 


William George Bruce, head of the Milwaukee Har- 
bor Commission, who is instrumental in carrying 
out Milwaukee’s plans for a large harbor to pro- 
mote commerce, has just made a statement that the 
commerce of the Great Lakes is still in its infancy. 
He declared that there will be co-ordination of lake 
and rail facilities at Milwaukee and that with the 
new harbor now being built, this city will get more 
and more business in grain as well as in other lines. 

The fact was pointed out that the Great Lakes 
ecommerce is far more important for the United 
States than the entire cargo movement on the At- 
lantic between America and European ports. He 
stated that the Great Lakes traffic is about 200,- 
000,000 tons a year as compared with some 65,000,000 
tons for the Atlantic as indicated above. 

The tremendous commerce on the Great Lakes he 
said is carried on with harbors which have received 
only about $25,000,000 for improvements while At- 
lantic ports have received $250,000,000 from the Fed- 
eral government. 

Mr. Bruce pointed out that most of the Great 
Lakes ports have a peculiar situation as to terminals. 
The most desirable water fronts are usually pri- 
vately owned and are devoted to commercial or in- 
dustrial pursuits that have nothing to do with water 
transportation, or these water fronts are occupied by 
railroads which are antagonistic to water-borne com- 
merce. He pointed out that river fronts are no 
longer used as terminals because the land is too 
valuable for other purposes. To obviate this the 
water fronts abutting on the lake must be used for 
shipping, he stated. Realizing this, he added, Mil- 
waukee had acquired the Jones Island peninsula and 
this outer lake front will be equipped with grain 
elevators, transit sheds, warehouses, car ferry slips 
and rail connections to make it ideal for handling 
trade. 

* * > ; 

A special investigation of the shipping business 
from the port of Milwaukee will be conducted by 
Lynn Halvorsen and George E. Wood assistant in 
the geography department at Georgetown University 
in connection with the Milwaukee Harbor Board. 
The data collected will be used by the Harbor Com- 
mission. 

* * * 

Keen interest is taken at Milwaukee in the new 
rye grades proposed as this is one of the largest 
rye markets in the United States. Note is made 
especially of the point that the grades are not es- 
tablished officially at this time because the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not the necessary funds 
to carry the plan into effect, but it is believed that 
the new grades will be quite generally adopted by 
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grain inspection departments on a voluntary basis. 
There is considerable dissatisfaction now over the 
fact that rye grades are not uniform and the feel- 
ing is that there will be great worth in standard 
grades. 

* * * 

The tremendous congestion of grain at Buffalo m 
the last few weeks of the shipping season and the 
efforts of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce to 
get an embargo on Canadian grain shipped through 
eastern United States, gave a tremendous boom to 
the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway in this. district. 
Grain men now realize more clearly than ever that 


‘a direct outlet to the Atlantic by means of the St. 


Lawrence is the only real solution of the problem of 
shipping grain to the eastern seaboard. “ 
* * * 

Frank A. Prei and Harl L. Patterson of the Bush 
Grain Company have been elected to membership in 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. The mem- 
berships of E. G. Hadden, additional, and Gene H. 
Redford have been transferred. 

= * * 


Extensive improvements are being made to the 
plant of the Froedtert Grain & Malting Company. 
‘These improvements are expected to make the plant 
one of the finest malting concerns in the country. 
The changes include new boiler equipment, a car 
capacity shipping hopper scale, additional trackage 
facilities giving two loading and one unloading tracks, 
aiso increased receiving and shipping capacities. To 
add to the fine appearance of the plant, the grounds 
will Se carefully parked in the most approved man- 
ner. : 

7 * * * 

The late corrected returns on the corn yield of 
Wisconsin show that the crop is ‘close to the ex- 
tremely high level of 1921. The average yield of 
corn per acre for 1922 is estimated at 43.5 bush- 
els and the corn cut for silage about 7.8 tons. The 
estimated yield of buckwheat for the state is 14.1 
bushels per acre with a total production almost up 
to the high point of 1921. 


* * * 


The extent of the development of the silo in Wis- 
consin is shown .by the fact that about 36 per 
cent of the corn acreage now goes into the 90,000 
silos of the state. 
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TOCKS of grain the St. Louis public elevators on 
November 29, 1922 were as follows: Wheat 1,136,- 
039 bushels; corn, 372,597 bushels; oats, 223,237 
bushels; rye, 6,594 bushels and barley, 3,616 bushels. 
Stocks in private elevators on the same date were as 
follows: Wheat, 174,279 bushels; corn, 29,912 bushels; 
oats, 13,561 bushels; and rye, 1,428 bushels. Stocks of 
flour in St. Louis on December 1, 1922 were 60,900 bar- 
rels; on November 1, 1922, 52,200 barrels and on De- 
‘ecember 1, 1921, 84,470 barrels. 
* * * 

The Donohoe Grain Elevator at Pearl, 
on November 29 entailing a loss of $20,000. 
to the amount of $13,000 was carried. 
iy * * * 

The farmers elevator at Gilmore, Mo., was destroyed 
by fire of unknown origin recently. The loss of $12,- 
000 was partly covered by insurance. 

* * * 

C. M. Pease, former president of the Southwest Mill- 
ers Association, died at his home in West Plains, Mo., 
recently. He was also president and manager of Pease 
Moore Milling Company of that city. He was the first 
president of the West Plains’ Chamber of Commerce 
and one of the community’s most active citizens. 

* * * 

The Boone County Milling Elevator Company of Co- 
lumbia, Mo., has entered into a contract with the Mono- 
lith Builders of Kansas. City for the immediate con- 
struction of an elevator and warehouse near the Wabash 
Depot. It will have a capacity of 60,000 bushels and 
will cost. about $50,000. The new equipment will give 
this company an elevator capacity of some 160,000 
bushels. 


Ill., burned 
Insurance 


* * * 


Eugene Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commission Company, 
St. Louis, attended the Feed Control Official Association 
meeting at Washington, D. C., recently. He represented 
the Merchants’ Exchange, Grain Dealers Association 
‘and the U. S. Feed Distributors. Geo. W. Ziebold, Jr., 
ot Waterloo, Ill, of the Southern Illinois Millers also 
attended the meeting. 

* * * 

Resumption of normal schedules by the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service (the Federal barge line) was begun 
by the arrival at Cairo recently of the towboat St. Louis 
and four barges, 12 days after it left New Orleans. 
‘This means a running time of 14 days to St. Louis, 
while the average time to St. Louis from New Orleans 
is 17% days. Conditions between St. Louis and Cairo, 
a stretch of the river where considerable trouble was 
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experienced in the extremely low water of October are 
said to be now practically normal, and the service is 
receiving the prompt aid of the United States Engineers’ 
Bureau, of which Major Langsford E. Oliver was re- 
cently appointed as officer in charge, with headquarters 
in St. Louis. 

* = * 

The Agricultural Seed Company of St. 
leased from the Veersteeg Realty Company the five 
store building at Biddle and Collins streets. The seed 
company does a wholesale seed and feed business. 

* * = 

C. H. Corbitt, representative of the Missouri Valley 
Sack Company, in the St. Louis trade territory has 
been confined to his bed for some weeks suffering from 
bronchial pneumonia. His condition is improving, how- 
ever, and he should be out by the time this reaches the 
reader. 


Louis has 


* * = 


George F. Powell and Marshall Hall, both of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, have been appointed dele- 
gates to represent the Exchange at the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress held in Washington on December 
6 and 7. 

* * = 

P. S. Wilson, sales manager for the Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, of St. Louis, has returned from a 
three-week trip in the South and Southwest, visiting 
branch houses and calling on connections. Mr. Wilson 
also represented the millers at the meeting of feed con- 
trol officials in Washington, at which official feed stand- 
ards were discussed and a uniform feed label adopted. 

* * * 

The Executive Committee of the Missouri State Farm- 
ers’ Association, which met in St. Louis recently, has 
under consideration a proposal to ask the Government 
to establish a price-fixing commission for farm products. 
The plan has been outlined by William Hirth, editor of 
the Missouri Farmer, official organ of the Association, 
which is published at Columbia, Mo. 

Mr. Hirth proposes the following plan for a solution 
of the farmer's problems: “Organization of a price- 
fixing commission which will establish prices of farm 
produce on a scale commensurate with the returns 
given union labor and the tariff-protected manufacturer. 
Centrol of the annual crop surplus by the Government 
and the fixing of a tariff sufficiently high to protect 
the home-consumed produce. Sale of the annual crop 
surplus through Government-regulated channels at prices 
established by the world market.” 

The plan would work in this way, according to the 
explanation given: If the price for domestic wheat was 
fixed at $2 a bushel by the commission, a tariff would 
be placed on imported wheat so that none could be 
bought at a lower price. The surplus would-be sold 
abroad by the Government, the difference between the 
price obtained and the secured price to be borne by 
the Government. The Missouri State Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation has 70,000 members and is affiliated with num- 
erous other similar organizations. It is proposed to 
use united pressure on Congress with the “farm bloc” 
as leverage. 

: * * * 

Quarantine against wheat grown in Madison, St. 
Clair, Monroe and Jersey Counties, Illinois, is being 
considered on account of the refusal of farmers whose 
farms have become impregnated by infected grain, to 
cc-operate with the authorities in stamping out the 
pest. The quarantine would prohibit the shipment of 
wheat. 

= * = 

The following recently made application for member- 
ship in the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange: John L. 
Boland of the U. S. Grain Growers Sales Company, of 
St. Louis; Charles A. Johnson of C. A. Johnson & Co., 
Chicago; and Harry G. Gaus of Henry Gaus & Sons 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis. 

: = = * 

C. S. Moffitt, pioneer member of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, will go to California soon to reside 
there permanently. He was the honor guest at a din- 
ner at the Hotel Chase recently and resolutions of re- 
gret have been passed by the Exchange as well as the 
St. Louis Grain Club. Mr. Moffitt has been a member 
of the ’Change for 45 years, an officer of the Tuscan 
Lodge for 24 years and has taken an active part in 
church affairs. 

* * * 

James W. Garneau, member and former president of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, died at his home 
here on November 24. A committee was appointed by 
the Board of Directors to draft resolutions of regret 
and to have them engrossed and sent to the bereaved 
family. Mr. Garneau had been an active member of 
the Exchange and also was interested in a number of 
other industries in and around St. Louis. 

* * * 

The following visitors were on the floor of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange recently: Frank Forster, 
of the Globe Milling & Grain Company, Ogden, Utah; 
William Clask. Glasgow, Scotland; J. S. Sheets, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; H. J. Rankin, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Osten- 
berg of Omaha, Neb., and many others. 

* * * 

Charles Rippin, Traffic Commissioner of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis, was elected president 
of the National Industrial Traffic League at its annual 
convention held in New York City on November 15 
and 16. This is an organization of over 1,000 prin- 
cipal shipping interests of the country. It looks after 
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the interests of the shippers in general in connection 
with transportation matters, and also deals with mat- 
ters of legislation arising which may affect transporta- 
tion. Mr. Rippin was educated in the public gram- 
mar high schools of St. Louis and has lived here all 
his life. He entered the railroad business as a boy 
and remained in that service over 20 years. He was 
clerk in the general freight office of the Mobile and 
Ohio, Commercial Agent for the Seaboard Air Line and 
General Agent for the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain. 
While in the latter position he was called by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange in 1912 to become its Traffic Com- 
missioner. Since that time he has handled all trans- 
portation matters for the Exchange, including many 
cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the various State Commissions. He represented the 
Exchange in a number of conferences between the 
Mississippi Valley people and the U. S. Shipping Board, 
which resulted in the establishment of the barge line 
on the Mississippi River. 

He has been first vice-president of the National In- 
dustrial League for two years and before that was 
Chairman of its Demurrage Committee. When the 
original U. S. Shipping Board Bill was before Congress 
he was one of three appointed by the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League to study the question and recom- 
mend action. The Committee recommended establish- 
ment of the Shipping Board with power of putting 
American shipping on equal footing with British and 
other foreign shipping. The League expresses itself 
on all- important questions .arisigg im connection with 
transportation matters and is on record in favor of 
the Ship Subsidy bill which is a logical development 
arising from the original establishment of the Ship- 
ping Board. . The headquarters of the League are in 
Chicago where the secretary, assistant secretary and 
complete office staff handle the routing work. The 
presidency being an honorary position, Mr. Rippin will 
continue to serve the Merchants’ Exchange as Traffic 
Commissioner. 


GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 


BY L. C. BREED 

It is stated that Massachusetts 

of $10,000,000 annually for hay 
from outside the state. 


expends upwards 
which is received 


= >= = 

On November 22, the members of the Chamber, 
handling grain and feedstuffs as brokers, held a 
meeting to consider, whether or not, the brokerage 
rates should be reduced. After a discussion of the 
matter, by a two-thirds vote, it was decided that no 
change should be made at present. 

= = = 

Early in the month, an informal reception by the 
members at which President Fred S. Snyder presided, 
was given to Charles M. Schwab in the reading 
room, on which occasion, in response to an urgent 
request, he made a brief address in a familiar and 
happy way which dealt with the general business 
situation. As is well known, Mr. Schwab is a con- 
firmed optimist in the future of the country. 

cd = . 

An event of more thamnlocal interest and import- 
ance was the recent drydocking at South Boston, 
of the White Star liner Majestic, the largest steam- 
ship in the world. The drydock at South Boston is 
the only one in this country or Great Britain large 
enough to accommodate the 965-foot, 56,000-ton ves- 
sel which came here from New York to have her hull 
cleaned and _ painted. Though the Majestic was 
drawing 37 feet of water, leaving less than six feet 
between her keel and the sill of the dock, the dock- 


ing was successfully accomplished. 


Continued improvement in the business of the Port 
of Boston is indicated by the statistics for the 
month of October, during which there .arrived 144 
steamers from foreign countries and 12 vessels. 
Among the recent shipments of grain were 180,000 
bushels of wheat and corn to Liverpool, 80,000 bush- 
els wheat to London, 264,000 bushels wheat to Mar- 
seilles, and 208,000 bushels wheat to Liverpool. Seve- 
ral steamers are now here loading grain cargoes. 

= = * 

The Great Northern Steamship Company, Boston, 
was recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000. The incorporators were Robert E. Tucker, 
Ernest W. Tucker, Perley A. Hale and others. 


NEWS FROM NORTHERN OHIO 


BY T. J. CUNNINGHAM 

Frank Bacon, of the Pioneer Mills, Tiffin, has been 
making the rounds of his friends and presenting them 
with a generous sample of his new buckwheat flour. 
This is an annual custom of Frank’s, who maintains 
that buckwheat flour is a wonderful rejunevator a 
sure cure for nervous debility, etc. 

> . . 

According to George U. Marvin, head of the Ohio 
division of markets, Ohio farmers have now learned 
the ways of trade and are business men. In speak- 
ing of the amount of corn available for sale he says: 
“This year the situation has changed. Experience 
has proved the teacher. There is as much corn in 
bin and field, as at the same time in 1921. The de- 
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mand has not fallen away. But the farmers are not 
offering their grain for sale in as free and open 4 
way. Their financial condition is better, the banks 
do not hold as much of their paper, and they have an 
added feeling of freedom.” 

= - 7 

Cc. F. Shackson and L P. Blauser, representatives 
from the Ohio State University, have been making a 
complete survey of Seneca County in an effort to 
stamp out the common barberry, the cause of black 
rust, which has been creating havoc in the wheat 
fields here. 

K 1. * 

The introduction of certified Trumbull seed wheat 
last fall resulted in a greatly increased yield in San- 
dusky County. 

= = = 


Dallas Sullivan, manager of the Richwood Grain 
Company, Richwood, Ohio, was elected state repre- 


sentative on the Republican ticket by a big majority. 
= = * 

The Haskins Grain Company, Haskins, Ohio, operat- 
ing two grain elevators, has had both of them filled 
with grain which they were unable to ship owing to 
shortage of grain cars on B. & O. 

om * * 

In the vicinity of Luckey, farmers were making 
hay in the latter part of November, something never 
done before in that locality. 

= oo = 

The Mennel Milling Company has been shipping 
over 100 cars of fiour, grain and feed per week from 
its Fostoria plant. 

* - = 

Farmers are being advised by the Department of 
Farm Management, Ohio Experiment Station, to feed 
Clover hay on the farm rather than market it at 
present low prices. 

> © * 

When the Farmers’ Exchange Elevator, at Luckey, 
Ohio, received a car of coal recently, H. W. Myers, 
employe, and H. E. Rolfes, drayman, were routed 
out at 5:30 in the morning as teams from several 
nearby towns were waiting to get a supply. The 
Car was soon emptied. 

* * * 

Representatives of Seneca County co-operative ele- 
vators and the Seneca County farm bureau were in 
attendance at a meeting November 22, called for the 
purpose of having explained the proposed state grain 
sales plan. A. E. Anderson, representing Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, outlined the plan. The plan now 
up for approval is a cash s2 
responsibility in sales transactions, This company 
will handle the grain for local farmers’ elevators 
and associations of farmers having gram to sell on a 
commission basis. -Capital stock to amount of $25,- 
000 is recornmended, with shares at par value of $100 
each. It will be a stock company with co-operative 
provisions, limiting to one vote and ownerships of 
five shares. A reserve fund is to be set aside from 
earnings for payment of not to exceed 6 per cent 
on capital stock, the balance to be prorated to stock- 
holders on a patronage basis. The main office will 
be located in Columbus. An expert grain man is to 
be hired as manager. Bids will be received from ex- 
porters, millers and buyers of grain, and on that basis 
bide will be made to local elevators. The following 
co-operative elevators were represented at the meet- 
ing: Fostoria, Bascom, Tiffin, Maple Grove, Berwick, 
Republic, Old Fort and Green Springs. 


* * * 


on the morning of November 22, 
240 cars of coal, bound for Sandusky and lake boats, 
passed through Marion, Ohio, on the Pennsylvania. 
During this hour more than 12,000 tons of coal were 
moved. 


During one hour, 


oa Ob * 

Stock and crop protection were urged by the Ohio 
Fair Circuit at its meeting November 21, in Canton. 
Resolutions appealing to the legislature for help in 
wiping out the corn borer were adopted. 

- as os 


A new metal boot is to be installed and other minor 
repairs made to the Ash & Ash elevator at Iler, Ohio, 
operated by The Sneath-Cunningham Company. 

a a * 

The Fostoria Milling Company has been sold to J. E. 
Babbett, Cleveland, Ohio, who will immediately reor- 
ganize it. The consideration was not mentioned. This 
is 2 farmers’ organization which has been on the rocks 
for some time, and strenuous efforts have been made 
to reorganize it. 


* w * 
c. O. Toppin, former owner of the Mt. Blanchard 
Elevator, is making a success in the chicken hatchery 
business. He has recently enlarged his buildings so as 


to conduct his business on a large cale. 
* * * 

The co-operative grain sales agency seems to be mak- 
ing headway. Three meetings of elevator directors and 
managers already have been held in as many counties 
with about 15 elevators represented, according to a 
statement from the Farm Bureau. It is said the re- 
sponse has been favorable to the association of the ele- 
vators into a state-wide exchange through which they 
can sell grain in large quantities on a co-operative basis. 
The meetings, during the last two weeks, were held in 
Wood, Seneca and Marion Counties. Those planned for 


les agency taking full: 
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the coming month will be held in counties of the 
heaviest grain producing sections of Ohio. The plan 
proposed calls for a cash sales agency, which will 
receive bids from anyone interested in buying grain. 
it is held that better bids may be obtained for larger 
quantities of grain than an individual farmers’ eleva- 
ter is able to secure. The bids will be relayed from 
2 central office,—probably Columbus,—to the various 
elevators associated with the state agency. There are 
about 200 farmer-owned elevators in the state at pres- 
ent. The plan proposed is similar to that used by 
Michigan farmers, where there now are 107 elevators 
working through a selling agency. 
* * a 
According to T. H:. Parks of Ohio State University, 
farmers who observed safe-sowing dates this Fall will 
not be bothered with Hessian fly next year. Prof. 
Parks has just returned from a tour of six counties 
where he made careful counts of wheat sown at various 
dates last fall His findings show that the safe dates 
announced for the various regions were wisely chosen. 
In Defiance County, wheat sown September 20 he found 
now 46 per cent infested, whereas fields sown on or 
after September 25, are less than 4 per cent infested. 
In Sandusky County, sowings made September 15 are 
now 76 per cent infested, while sowings made on or 
after September 27, are virtually free of the insect. 
These relative differences were found to be about the 
same in the other counties visited. 
* s = 
The month of November here was above normal in 
warmth and below normal in rainfall, according to a 
report for the month prepared by Prof. T. H. Sonne- 
decker, government weather observer here. The aver- 
age temperature was 44.1 degrees; highest 70.0; lowest 
(25th) 20.0. Total precipitation 1.24 inches. Snowfall, 
trace. Rain fell on 13 days of month. 
* * = 
The wheat fields in this locality are all in a good, 
healthy condition. The long, dry spell was relieved by 
copious rains during the last couple of weeks, but the 
showers were usually succeeded .by cold weather or 
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snow. The plants do not appear to have increased in 
height to any extent, and for the most part are still 
quite short. Think the crop is in good shape to go 
through the winter. The acreage here is fully equal 
to that of last year. Farmers who still have wheat to 
sell—and there are a great many of them,—are not 
disposed to let go at present prices. Everywhere they ~ 
are sitting very tight. Unless there is a noticeable 
break from present levels, think very little wheat will 
be sold. 
* * * 

New corn is moving to elevators very slowly here, 
ir spite of the fact that there is a good crop and of 
very good quality. Farmers are all looking for higher 
prices, and only those who are forced to do so are 
selling. Considerable corn is changing hands amongst 
the farmers themselves at prices higher than the deal- 
ers can afford to pay. This condition results from the 
fact that quite a number of farmers failed to get 
their corn planted early and did not get a crop. More 
shredders have been used this fall in htis territory than 
ever before. As much of this work has been carelessly 
done and the corn only partly husked, it may result 
in considerable corn spoiling. 

= = = 

Movement of oats continues very light, and can’t be 
otherwise until a new crop is grown here, as very 
few oats remain in this territory. The weather has 
been favorable for plowing, and a great deal of this 
has been done lately, indicating a desire on the part 
of the farmers to get out a big oats acreage early. 


£* Crs 


The car situation has not eased up any in this lo- 
eality, and it is fortunate in this respect that so little 
grain is moving to elevators. 

* * * 


Farmers are still bringing in Clover seed in small 
bags, but the big lots -are all pretty well cleaned up 
bere. The seed, generaly, is of good quality. Very 
little Timothy seed is being sold and there is not much 
back to come in. 
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RECORD MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 

Grain traffic, according to a complication of the 
car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, amounted to 2,161,522 cars during the 
period from January 1 to November 18, last. This 
marks a new high mark for the movement of grain 
and products in the history of the railroads and is 
an increase of 112,583 cars, or 5% per cent, over the 
same period last year. Compared with 1920, how- 
ever, grain loadings showed an increase of 513,059 
cars, or 31 per cent. 


RAILROAD MOTIVE POWER 


Locomotives in need of repair on November 15 
totalled 18,256, or 28.5 per cent of the number on 
line, according to reports filed with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. This 
was a decrease of 10 locomotives compared with 
the number on November 1. 

Locomotives in need of heavy repairs totalled 14,- 
120, an increase within 15 days of 19, while those in 
need of light repairs amounted to 3,236, which was 
a decrease of 29 within the same period. 

From November 1 to November 15, the railroads 
turned out of their shops 12,139 locomotives. The 
number of serviceable locomotives on American 
railroads totalled 46,101 compared with 46,096 on 
November 1. 


NO EXTENTION ON BILL OF LADING FORMS 


Consideration has recently been given by the 
Railroad Bill of Lading Committee—eastern group— 
to the requests for extension beyond December 321, 
1922, of the present time limit for acceptance of old 
forms of domestic bills of lading with stamped no- 
tation. R. N. Collyer, chairman of the Cotnmittec, 
says: 

“It being felt that the extensions already made 
have afforded shippers ample opportunity to secure 
supplies of the forms as prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and published in the 
Consolidated Classification to take effect Marcn 15, 
1922, and to use up any supply of old forms pur- 
chased before January 1, 1922, when the forms pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were before the public, it was concluded to recom- 
mend to eastern carriers that no further extension 
in the period for the use of the old forms be made.” 


COAL CAR SERVICE RETURNS TO NORMAL 

The Commission, December 8, issued amendment 
4 to Service Order 25 and amendment 2 to Service 
Order 24, yacating and setting aside those service 
orders at midnight, December 11. The effect of this 
action is to remove all restrictions on the use of 
open-top cars east of the Mississippi and to cancel 


the priority in movement heretofore accorded speci- 
fied commodities, both east and west of the Missis- 
sippi, when the carriers are currently unable 
promptly to transport all traffic offered them. 

Service Order 22 is the only general service order 
still outstanding. This order directs all common 
carriers to forward traffic to destination by the 
routes most available to expedite its movement and 
relieve congestion, without regard to routing made 
by shippers or by carriers from whom the traffic is 
received, or to the ownership of cars, with appro- 
priate provision for the protection of the rate over 
the route designated. 


RAIL MILEAGE IN AMERICA 
How the railway mileage of the United States 
compares with that of some of the other countries 
of the world can best be indicated by means of mul- 
tiples showing how many times the mileage of the 
United States is more than that of the other coun- 


tries. These counties are the 10 which stand 
next to the United States in point of mileage: - 
Railway 
mileage. Times 
United: States Fiscess cx esa ncmctricns 137 ae 
Russia (including Asiatic)............ 51,646 6. 
Canada Aa apcc cin mars cles eo Me eo ais oie 38,888 6.8 
British East Indies pe TORE Ps Oo pe eae ge oe he 26,325 1.3 
Germany ..... oF tera e tnaeeia eee ae Se 36,131 7.3 
WPEANCE 53.3:7 10 ace oe Pie nvte wierd ote a oaer ree ois] Seate 35,145 7.5 
United Wing dow Fi syi5eis wie wn avo a dale esas 24,396 10.8 
Argentine soo5o ciseebes canes cee ee ais 23,156 11.4 
Braga 5 3:5 scien oie Sooo et oo eee ee 15.1 
MCRICO eons Seer ne: opis egy disso enn ste meee 16.7 
BAe os. bho Aviets Gest aph bra oie) s aaalwhace he eae 12, Sot 21.1 


In other words, the railway mileage of the 
United States is five times as great as the mileage 
of Russia, which contains the next largest system 
of railways. Our mileage is nearly seven times 
that of Canada, more than seven times that of 
Germany or France, nearly eleven times that of 
the United Kingdom and twenty-one times that of 
Italy. 


FREIGHT LOADINGS 

The expected seasonal decline in revenue freight 
loading has set in, the total number of cars loaded 
in the week ended November 25 having been 955,- 
495 as compared with 969,094 in the preceding week 
according to the weekly report of the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. The 
total exceeded the loading for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920 of 673,465 and 803,701 cars, 
respectively. Those weeks, however, reflected de- 
pression in loading caused by observance of 
Thanksgiving Day, which fell within them in those 
years. 

The total loadings for the country in the week 
ending November 25 and the loadings of the corres- 
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ponding week a year ago, are as follows: Grain and 
grain products, 54,790 and 35,159; livestock, 40,217 
and 25,771; coal, 202,032 and 138,020; coke, 13,384 
and 6,356; forest products, 66,046 and 43,791; ore, 
15,052 and 5,718; merchandise, L. C. L., 228,771 and 
200,824; miscellaneous, 335,353 and 217,826; total, 
1922, 955,495; 1921, 673,465; 1920, 803,701. ; 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 

The average daily shortage ot freight cars in the 
period November 15-28 was 152,565, a decrease of 
5,671 as compared with the shortage in the preced- 
_ ing period, according to the summary issued by the 

car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The average daily surplus increased to 
5,306 cars, the figure for the preceding period hav- 
ing been 4,945 cars. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Box, 17,- 
123; ventilated box, 105; auto and furniture, 1,809: 
total box, 79,037; flat, 7,424; gondola, 24,616; hop- 
per, 19,067; all coal, 43,683; ‘coke, 8002°S2 D. stock, 
13,826; D. D. Stock, 221; refrigerator, 7,616; miscel- 
laneous, 458; total, 152, 565. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 565; 
ventilated box, 6; auto and furniture, 9; total box, 
580; flat, 532; gondola, 754; hopper, 1,520; all coal, 
2,274; Ss. D. stock, 224; refrigerator, 99; tank, 236; 
miscellaneous, 1,361; total, 5,306. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for November: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


7——— Receipts——_, adc reas 
Wheat, bus.. » dittes “Lanedeo 1,277,429 
Eee ee an Ce Sues? 
Beir bearaee : | 780841 360/006 
cee EE Sa a 
Flour, bbls.. 160,501 108,579 71,438 12,655 


ee by M. GC. Culp, chief grain in- 
spector and weighmaster of the Board of Trade: 


-———Receipts———,, —,, Shipments——\ 
1922 ; Ee ED 1922 ee ne 

Wheat, Duet 2,298 19,8 : 13,37 
crn, bus. 53,288 566,516 “36,311 460,678 
bus..... 1,504,440 564,418 1,300,396 558,144 


Oats, 


Gado” Kaperies by John R. Mauff, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 
mm Receipts——_,, SET ty agar TT 
al 


$000 1s 157-000 2, 393,000 2,074,000 
Wheat, b 2,978,0 
acne ee “10,380,000 7,577,000 6,205,000 5,807,000 
Oats, bus.... 8,200,000 3,552,000 7,292,000 3,478,000 
Barley, bus.. 949,000 522,000 3,000 242,000 
Rye, bus.... 1,392,000 504,000 708,000 4,000 
h d, 
Babs. Bees .. 2,048,000 3,198,000 3,948,000 2,340,000 
hed act .. 1,479,000 2,040,000 1,187,000 691,000 
her G 
other ae . 2,571,000 2,719,000 1,004,000 770,000 
Fla Seed, 
pus. esis 131,000 57,000 Fe orone 
Hay, tons. 12,791 13,274 392 445 
Flour, bbls... 1,738,000 941,000 1,341,000 670,000 


CINCINNATI—Reported by_D. J. Schuh, executive- 
secretary of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange: 


meee eipts———_,, Shipments—, 
1922 ne 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus. 230,000 156,000 236,400 192,000 
Shelled Corn, 

POT Siwe te. cies 464,400 402,000 306,000 181,200 
Ear Corn, 

RMS rit © 17,600 14,400 SeAbrice Asean 
Oats, bus.... eon geen 110,000 122,000 
Barley, bus.. 2,60 3 arenes SSAA 
Rye, is. apsias 84,000 84,000 2,400 1,200 
iy, tONS i... 3,844 6,160 Beenie FSi Sate 
Feed, tons... 1,320 450 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade: 


——_R ts——, -——Shipments—, 
" a 139 2 432-810 Xf E6736 

Wheat, bus.. 7, oa 623 5,313,99 8, * , me 
Corn, bus.. 15, 372,696 97,362 $51,035 
Oats, bus.. 63,514 229,399 279,814 464,214 
Barley, bus.. 447,271 184,132 1,188,476 595,116 
Rye, bus.... 3,905,286 850,840 4,910,535 1,087,874 

Fla: Seed, : 

Du: rare 912,035 867,483 1,007,442 760,538 
Flour, bbls... 324,620 1,189,480 761,125 1,423,035 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by HE. A. Ursell, 
statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners: 


mm _ Recei aman mm Shipments—, 
922 3 1921 


1921 1922 
Wheat, Sa oe 846, ae 40,848,143 71,734,003 49,028,838 
Corn, bus.. 3,367 190,756 31367 94,309 
Oats, bus..... 4,802,513 4,727,224 4,433,156 6,939,153 
Barley, pus. » 2,092,941 1,100,064 3,433,112 1,646,348 
eve.) DUS. ..5. 1,766,134 620,827 2,392,888 1,162,574 
Flax Seed, 
at BES cc oicis. « 1,021,677 669,949 1,050,483 697,650 
ixed Grain, 
Daas ets se 8,934,165 2,963,150 5,655,552 2,238,320 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade: 
—— Receipts——_, Shipments——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 6,543,450 4,359,150 4,463,100 3,618,300 
Corn, bus.... 902.5 451,250 ,15 56,250 
Oats, bus.. 1,485,800 314,500 457,500 250,500 
Barley, bus, 49,500 67,500 10,400 44,200 
Bye. US... 5,000 22,000 14,300 41,800 
ffir Corn, 
Rae, Rants as 168,300 262,900 105,000 168,000 
Hay, tons..,. 29,916 13,452 6,49 2,328 
Flour, bbls... 81,575 61,750 549,900 353,600 
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CLEVELAND—Reported by F. Baer, 
commissioner of the Chamber of Gees 


-———Receipte——— zy Shipments— 


traffic 


1922 1921 1922 
Wheat, bus.— 
C4 CM eee Siete 102,040 svaye Ste Sees see 
Loe. Se ee 66,540 63,335 1,638 36,758 
Corn, bus.— 
ibe ee Pcie a itteeiels S aeee ore ait aetela 
1: im CE 154,720 146,594 9,523 $5,540 
Oats, bus.— 
1 ree 123,644 Weep os en, Pk cette 
RA Bete oe 181,681 194,160 15,318 69,568 
Barley, bus.— 
Hakewees. Tanner canes 
Lidjed ec Rees 3,009 2,025 
Rye, bus.— 
i Ne siemens ayes 
jewel 40) A 2,869 3,261 
Hay, tons— 
Lake ..... oe aot 50 
SOO Fhe “1,898 24 Ties 


INDIANAPOLIS— Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 
secretary of the Board of Trade: 


mH Receipts———_, -——_Shipments——_, 
2 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 450,000 126,100 192,000 66,800 
Corn, bus..... 2,479,000 2,076,200 1,832,000 1,038,000 
Oats, bus...: 818,000 56,000 622,000 560,000 
Rye; buss... 67,000 15,400 47,000 18,200 
Flour, bbls., 
MEE LK ci 44,810 31,017 


MILWAUEKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secretary 


of the Chamber of Commerce: 
ae as 5 a aheipments ——~ 


22 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus. 445,200 105,300 295,758 493,965 
Corn, bus.... | 738,500 762,475 586,925 1,590,369 
Oats, bus.... 2,140,375 1,410,850 1,749,270 1,334,753 
Barley, bus.. 867,000 446,505 303,230 336,090 
Rye, bus.... 406,105 69,500 375,820 51,330 
Timothy Seed, 

he en eee 569,227 918,241 324,768 283,413 
Clover Seed, 

POSE siete, 586,985 328,507 892,552 1,179,808 
Malt, bus.. 15,200 70,300 444,600 485,400 
Flax Seed, 

ah a ee 54,340 19,320 41,045 9,221 
Feed, tons 6,090 7,632 23,637 21,100 
Hay, tons)... 1,454 1,176 1,128 456 
Flour, bbls. 431,300 168,560 941,486 $3,320 


MINNEAPOLIS— Reported by G. W. 
istician. of the Chamber of Commerce: 


a LS eS eS 
1921 


Maschke, stat- 


1922 1921 1922 92 

Wheat, Puss, .14, 135, 300 8,655,760 5,148,040 2,786,960 
Corn, bus.. 512/090 871,990 258,810 373,556 
Oats, bus.... 2,324,830 1,925,030 2,837,100 1,631,110 
Barley, -bus.. 1,389,320 716,310 1,131,910 745,510 
Rye, bus...,. 1,216,070 253,310 977,530 42,410 
Flax Seed, 

USM et iosrtets 598,980 381,790 186,010 224,550 
Hay, tons.... 2,089 1,693 228 72 
Flour, bbls.. 125,975 133,433 2,040,362 1,464,692 


G. S. Colby, chief 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by 
inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 


grain 


Trade, Ltd.: 
—, Receipts———_ om Shi at Ta 
1922 1921 922 : 1921 
Wheat, bus. 3,008,643 1,189,291 
Corn, ‘bus: .... a kates $94,080 
Oats, \bus 3.5 1,800 72,845 
Barley, bus. ores 
Rye, bus. ne 152,142 CARES o 
NEW YORE CITy—Reportea by H. Heinzer, statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange: 
Rare ag y Sipesem a 7——Shipments 
1922 1921 1922) 1921 
Wheat, a -12,644,800 9,547,000 Sake aes 
Corn; bus.... 1, 324,000 1,660,000 
Oats, bus.... 2,575,000 1,317,000 
Barley, bus. 642,200 617,000 
Rye, bus. 1,935,800 1,856,000 
Timothy Seed, 
1) eS phere tech 2,942 
Clover Seed, 
Bert itay x 2,362 11,995 
Flax Seed, it 
DUSE Sestrieee 521,200 
Hay, bales 11,234 7,293 
Flour, bbls... 1, 294 549 - 937,000 
= Reporka by F. P. Manchester, secretary 


OMAHA. 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
—, geceipts——— Bee ae 


Wheat, b 2,984.00 740,60 89,2 ‘0, 

ea us. ; F 74 0 1,782,200 1,110,20 
Corn,. bus. ... 2,373,000 974,400 956.200 789°600 
Oats, bus.... 1,802,000 384, 000 1,270,000 472,000 
Barley, hse - 137,600 51,200 94,400 62,400 
Rye, bus. 278,600 86,200 219,800 277,200 


PORTLAND, ME.—Reported by Howard H. Wal- 
dron, traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce: 


aries, HRGCEIN Ss aa Gag ae 
Wheat, b 2,859,339 1,885.70 tO, 08.3 
eat, bus. 852, 704 1,270,700 708,31 
Corn, bus.... 62,160 Slee Sansa ; stile 
Oats, bus.... 383,382 57,374 198,300 : 
Barley, bus.. 42,290 SR ry Raa re\are Santherate 
Rye, DUS. ..28 16,330 313,420 311,700 
ST. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary 
of themMerchants’ Exchange: 


in Tystes tat ean (I ep race SORE 
192 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 4,277, 518 1,583,005 3,674,970 1,544,610 

Corn, bus.... 2,189)382 1,816,644 1,519,425 1,802,870 

Oats, bus.... 2,988,000 1,044,000 2,405,695 900,590 

Barley, bus.. 94,400 67,200 29,710 25,920 

Rye, bus.... 35,265 6.600 35,760 1,070 
Kaffir Corn, 

gt Se 31,200 56,200 10,040 25,980 

Hay, tons. 11,625 7,084 4,275 2,180 

Flour, bbls.. 392,610 439,440 637,060 515,910 


TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassaway, secretary of 
the Produce Exchange: 


1921 1922 21 

Wheat, Lbad 1,417,920 1,736,335 403,595 637,965 
Corn, bus... 375,000 22,500 119,500 86,545 
Oats, “buses oat 950 135,300 105,940 112,230 
Barley, bus 4,800 2°400 eg eee 
Rye, bus.. 306,000 75,600 113,800 62,955 
Timothy See 

matte cet 1,752 1,150 184 364 
Clover Seed, 

Saelare 8,373 5,766 2,757 1,421 
Alsike Seed, 

SARA 458 1,050 213 80 
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Bearing Date of September 26, 1922 
Grain- door.—George M. Waddy, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Filed July 13, 1921. No. 1,429,985. 

Grain and seed grader and separator.—Edgar 
Duncombe Eddy, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. Filed Feb 
ruary 13, 1920. No. 1,430,293. See cut. 

Claim: An apparatus for grading and cleaning 


grain and seeds comprising a casing, a rotor rotatably 
mounted in the casing, peripheral vanes on the rotor, 


means for delivering stock to be treated axially of 
the rotor, means for delivering liquid to the casing, 
and curvilinear baffle walls eccentrically located be- 
tween the vanes. 


Bearing date of October 17, 1922 

Desk or platform for wagon scales—Joseph J. 
Magrady, Chicago, Ill. Filed December 12, 1921. 
No. 1,431,969. 

Crushing and grinding mill.—Frederick Wriedt, 
Alphington, Victoria, Australia, assignor to Milo 
Machinery Company Proprietary, ts Melbourne 
Victoria, Australia. Filed June 7, 1922. No. 1,432,- 
046. 

Automatic belt tightener—Allen Clark Stringer, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed September 24, 1921. No. 1, 
432,129. 

Alarm for elevator grain bins.—Albert O. Miller, 
Porter, Minn. Filed October 6, 1920. No. 1,432,078. 

Seed drier.—Milton S. Nesbitt, Payette, Idaho. 
Filed March 10, 1921. No. 1,431,978. 


Bearing date of October 24, 1922 


Grain door.—Carl H. Licht, Rushmore, Minn. 
Filed February 4, 1922. No. 1,432,879. 
Grain car door—Henry W. Wolf, Stella, Neb. 


Filed December 5, 1921. No. 1,433,058. 


Bearing date of October 31, 1922 

Cottonseed meal cooker—Orlando Sheppard, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga., assignor to Buckeye Iron & Brass 
Works, Dayton, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. Filed 
July 27, 1921. No. 1,433,746. 

Grain elevator.—Richard C. Stone, St. Louis, Mo. 
Filed June 9, 1920. No. 1,433,754. See cut. 

Claim: A grain elevator having a vertical elevator 


leg provided with a grain inlet at its lower end and 
a grain outlet at its upper end, said elevator leg also 


having an air inlet at its lower end and a dust outlet 
at its upper end, and a wind-actuated ventilator where- 
by air is drawn into said elevator leg through said air 
inlet and discharged from. said elevator leg through said 
dust outlet. 

Bearing date of November 28, 1922 

Grain door—Frank Jager, Chicago, Ill. 
January 8, 1920. No. 1,437,318. 

Apparatus for turning and cleaning bags.—Arthur 
E. Schulz, Chicago, Ill. Filed August 31, 1921. No. 
1,437,025. 

Buffer for automatic weighing machines—Baltus 
Boulogne, Soerabaia, Java, Dutch East Indies. 
Filed August 17, 1921. No. 1,437,128. 


Filed 
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NO COAL MINED IN CUBA 
Although 35 concessions for coal-mining have 
been granted in Cuba, no coal is mined there in 
commercial quantities. Of the 35 grants, 16 are in 
the Province of Pinar del Rio, eight in Province 
of Habana, and 11 in the Province of Santa Clara. 


COAL MINE EXPLOSIONS 

Engineers of the United States Bureau of Mines 
have for 14 years been investigating the cause of 
explosions in mines and in that time have col- 
lected data on 300 coal mine explosions. A study 
_of those explosions is now being made at the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., experiment station of the Bureau. . The 
work has advanced to the,stage whereby it is pos- 
sible to point out some of the conditions in mines 
that may lead to an explosion, When the work has 
been completed, the results will be made public 
in a bulletin. 


INCREASE IN WORLD COAL PRODUCTION 

The Geological Survey in a recent report says 
that notwithstanding the great coal strike in the 
United States, the world’s production of coal the 
first half of 1922 was 568,600,000 metric tons—or 
considerably greater than the corresponding period 
of 1921. Settlement of the strike in this country 
insures that world output in the second half will 
be greater. 

No other fact indicates more clearly the world- 
wide industrial depression of the past year and a 
half. In comparison with the last year before the 
European war, the present year shows a decrease 
of 12 per cent and this in spite of the fact that 
in pre-war years the world consumption of coal 
was increasing at the rate of 38,000,000 tons a year. 

Comparison of the figures for the first half of 
1922 with those for the corresponding period of 
1921 shows an increase for most of the countries 
of Europe. The increase was greatest, of course, 
in the British Isles, where the mines were closed 
by a strike in April, May and June of last year. 


DETECTION OF HEATING IN STORED 
COAL 

The heating of stored coal may be detected by 
the odor given off from the pile, or by thrusting 
iron rods into the pile and feeling them by hand, 
or by a thermometer. Steam should not be con- 
fused with smoke, for water vapor coming out of 
the pile in winter time may produce visible steam 
when there is no appreciable heating within the 
pile. Temperature tests with .an iron rod should 
be made if possible; actual temperature determina- 
tions can be made with any suitable type of thermo- 
meter. 

When the temperature of a coal pile rises to 
140° F., it should be carefully watched. If it rises 
rapidly to 150° or 160° steps should be taken at once 
to move the coal and cool off the heated portion, 
which must be thoroughly cooled before replacing 
in storage. Authorities on the subject advise mov- 
ing the pile to stop heating, rather than to depend 
on water to cool it off. This is particularly true of 
bituminous, which usually cokes on heating, form- 
ing a shell of tarry material about the hot spot, 
which prevents the water reaching it. 


WASTE OF MONEY AND MEN 

The studies already made by the United States 
Coal Commission all point to the fact that the 
bituminous coal mining industry is overdeveloped. 
“Too many soft coal mines and too many miners” 
describes the situation in: plain English. In these 
coal mines more capital is invested and more 
miners are employed than are needed to produce 
the coal the country requires. This condition, of 
course, involves waste on a country-wide scale. 

How great is the present inflation of the industry 
cannot be stated exactly at this time but unques- 
tionably the inflation is excessive. Estimates of 
the excess mine capacity range from 30 to fully 60 
per cent above the country’s normal demand which 
for the last five years has averaged about 510 
million tons a year. Figured on the basis of their 
actual output for the best week in 1918, the ca- 
pacity of the soft coal mines was then 685,000,000 
tons.. Since 1918, unfortunately, the mine capacity 
has been further enlarged, and another estimate 
of it can be made from the average daily output 
last year: 300 days’ work at that rate would have 
resulted in 840,000,000 tons being mined, or fully 
60 per cent more than the normal needs of the 
country. How to deflate the coal industry is one 
of many problems before President Harding’s Coal 
Commission, and its reports may be expected to 
present facts bearing on this question. If the pub- 
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lic can appreciate the strength of the _ evi- 
dence already available on this subject of over- 
development, refusal to invest in new coal mining 
ventures under present conditions will be recog- 
nized as both good business and good citizenship. 
It is plain enough that the country needs not more 
coal mines but more work for 
we already have. One potent reason that coal is 
cheaper to the consumer is that he is supporting 
a vast surplus of investment and capacity. The 
large excess capacity cannot for long lower the 
price of coal, however, simply because that con- 
dition of things is wasteful. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION IN COAL 

The Bureau of Mines in one of its bulletins offers 
the following suggestions to prevent spontaneous 
combustion in stored coal: 

Avoid storing fine coal. Store screened nut and 
lump. Avoid external sources of heat, such as 
steam pipes, warm flues and boiler settings. Avoid 
making fresh broken surfaces in handling the coal 
into storage. 

Avoid foreign combustible matter which may 
itself spontaneously heat, such as oily rags, paper, 
waste, etc. 

Avoid sticks and timbers in the pile, as these, 
surrounded by coarser coal, form ducts or flues 
that concentrate the warm currents from the coal 
below. ‘ 

Take care to prevent an accumulation of fine 
coal in one part of the pile as, for example, directly 
below the opening through which the coal has been 
put in. If this fine coal is scattered through the 
pile it is not so likely to heat. 

With these precautions observed there is prac- 
tically no danger of spontaneous combustion in 
small piles, say less than 20 tons. 


UNITED STATES AS COAL MINE OWNER 

Large coal lands are owned by the United States 
Government and are leased out by it to private 
operators, says Dr. H. F. Bain, director of the 
Bureau of Mines, in his annual report. 

Just at present coal mining in the public domain 
is overshadowed by private industry because of 
prior development of mines in the Eastern States; 
but the industry will become more important as 
time goes on. Every effort is accordingly being 
made to establish the new system on a correct 
basis, properly to protect the public interest in safe 
and efficient mining, and not unduly to hamper 
private initiative in operation. 

Coal is now being mined under lease in Wash- 
ington, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico and Nevada. 

On the public lands proper the Bureau of Mines 
is now charged with supervision of 29 coal leases, 
200 coal-prospecting permits, five coal licenses, one 
phosphate lease, one oil-sand lease, one potash 
lease, and several potash prospecting permits. In 
all, nearly 240,000 acres scattered through 10 states 
require supervision, and the acreage is rapidly in- 
creasing. The work is directed through a mining 
supervisor with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


ANTHRACITE COAL TAX VALID 

The anthracite coal tax of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania was upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in its decision of November 27. The Court 
in the opinion written by Justice McKenna, main- 
tained that anthracite is not a commodity in in- 
terstate commerce and that a tax is therefore not 
a violation of the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution. The court also held that there is 
a distinct difference between anthracite and bitumi- 
nous and that the state has the right to tax one and 
not the other. 

The case was that of Roland C. Heisler, plain- 
tiff in error, versus the Thomas Colliery Com- 
pany et al.; Samuel L. Lewis, auditor general of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania et al. The 
state law of Pennsyivania imposes on anthracite a 
tax of one and one-half per cent ad valorem “on 
the value thereof when prepared for market.” The 
decision affirms a former one of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania. Attorneys 
general of adjoining states appeared in the case, 
contending that the tax is unconstitutional. 

Nine attorney generals of adjoining states held 
the tax to be illegal and an attempt to regulate 
interstate commerce; the court held that the fact 
that anthracite coal is situated in nine counties in 
Pennsylvania causes it to be “too definitely sit- 
uated” to be classified as an “article of interstat 
commerce.” p \ 

The court rejected the theory that products of a 
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state destined to have a market in other states are 
subjects of interstate commerce, eyen though they 
have not moved from the place of their production 
or preparation. If this theory were accepted, the 
court states, “it would nationalize all industries, 
it would nationalize and withdraw from state juris- 
diction, and deliver to Federal commerce control 
the fruits of California and the South, the wheat 
of the West, and its meats, the cotton of the South, 
the shoes of Massachusetts, and the woolen indus- 
tries of other states at the very inception of their 
production or growth, that is, the fruits unpicked, 
the cotton and wheat ungathered, hides and flesh 
of cattle yet on the hoof, wool yet unshorn, and 
coal yet unmined, because they are in varying per- 
centages destined for and surely to be exported 
to states other than those of their production.” 


AMERICAN COAL IN SWITZERLAND 

A special correspondent to the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce writing from Switzerland, says: 

It is generally recognized in Switzerland by the 
coal importers and users that American coal is 
of superior quality, but much of its value is lost 
through its frequent handling. In some instances 
it has been estimated that 50 per cent of the coal 
value was lost on its way to the consumer. The 
loading onto ships by means of chutes and the 
unloading from ships to cars and from cars to: 
cars cause the lumps to pulverize. 

According to the views expressed by the direc- 
tors of the Zurich City Gas Works, officials of vari- 
ous industrial plants and local dealers, there is 
still a market in Switzerland for American coal if 
the United States can arrange to compete with 
English coal prices c. i. f. Rotterdam. American 
coal of good quality, like Pocahontas, Westmore- 
land or Fairmont coal, ought to find a ready mar- 
ket in Switzerland because of the fact that it con- 
tains such a low percentage of waste matter and 
less sulphur and ash than European coal. At pres- 
ent and until January, 1923, contracts for Ameri- 
can coal are open for small quantities only—say, 
about 6,000 or 7,000 tons—but after that date con- 
tracts for larger quantities will be available. 


ENGLISH COAL EXPORTS 

England is making great strides to break the 
record she made in 1914 in the exportation of coal, 
and during the first 10 months of 1922, says the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York, she has ex- 
ported 51,672,984 tons of coal, more than for any 
full year since 1914. 

Great Britain’s largest coal exports were made 
in the year of 1913. In the first 10 months of 1913 
the coal shipments totaled 61,257,261 tons. In the: 
corresponding period of the present year the ton- 
nage shipped amounted to 5. per cent of the highest 
pre-war exports. British coal exports to France, 
Netherlands and Belgium during the January-Oc- 
tober period were larger than the exports to those: 
countries in the same period of 1913, and Great 
Britain’s coal trade with Germany in 10 months 
of 1922 almost equaled that trade in the same 
months of 1913. 

In the 10 months of 1913 Great Britain exported 
to France 10,644,929 tons and in the same period 
in 1922 10,803,734, while it shipped to Netherlands,. 
1,712,193 in 1913 and 4,878,506 in 1922, 1,728,225 to 
Belgium in 1913 and 2,394,351 in 1922, and to Ger- 
many, 7,619,413 in 1913 and 7,100,684 in 1922. 

The great recovery of the British-German coal’ 
trade in the present year is apparent from a com- 
parison of the above tonnage with British coal ex- 
ports to Germany in the first 10 months of 1920 
and 1921, which were respectively 2,395 tons and 
559,890 tons. - 


COAL AND THE RAILROADS 

About half of the freight loaded on our railroads, 
according to the estimate made by a well-informed 
man experienced in both mining and transportation, 
is contributed by our coal mines. This portion 
includes coal loaded at the mines and coke loaded 
at the ovens, both consigned to consumers all over 
the country, and coal loaded for the railroads 
themselves, as well as articles of mine equipment 
and supply loaded at industrial centers more or 
less distant from the coal mines. Even though 
this figure may later be shown, on fuller presenta- 
tion of the facts, to be somewhat high, the big 
cutstanding truth is that the coal mines and the 
railroads are copartners on a large scale in the 
business of the country. This copartnership, based 
on mutual interest,—the railroads being the larg- 
est purchaser of coal and the mines being the larg- 
est customer of the railroads—gave special sig- 
nificance to a conference held recently between a 
representative committee of the American Rail- 
way Association and the United States Coal Com- 
mission. 

The railroad men present at that conference 
showed their desire to cooperate in the work of’ 
fact-finding by suggesting subjects on which they 
could contribute statistical facts. The perennial 
topic of car shortage is only the introduction to 
the larger questions—What investment in railroad 
equipment is justified to meet the demands of an: 
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overdeveloped mining industry? What can the 
public afford to pay to accommodate its own sea- 
sonal demand for coal? The operating officials of 
the railroads can also point to the effects of sea- 
sonal movement of coal and other commodities on 
the cost of operation of their roads. 

The coal operators are themselves not unmind- 
ful of the peak demand for transportation arising 
in part from the seasonal demand for coal. One 
large mining corporation in the Middle West has 
several times made its-annual appeal to its cus- 
tomers for early purchase of coal in the form 
of a full page reproduction of a photograph of two 
huge locomotives snow-bound on. the track, with 
the simple legend “Lest you forget 1917-18.” Such 
a reminder is pertinent every year, for the greater 
part of the American public either forgets. or has 
never learned the obvious connection between 
snow-clogged freight yards and delayed coal at 
the very time when coal is most needed. How 
much of this seasonal burden on the railroads can 
economically be avoided is one of the questions 
the American Railway Association can help Presi- 
dent Harding’s Coal Commission to answer. Pos- 
sibly the consuming public can itself also help in 
lowering the cost both of hauling coal and of 
mining it. 


Bete VENDATIONS FOR COAL INDUS- 
TB 


In answer to a letter sent out to the National 
Coal Association’s Bituminous Operator’s Special 
Committee requesting advice and suggestions, the 
Committee gave the following reasons for present 
difficulties in the business: 

The monopolistic control of mine labor by ab- 
sentee labor officials. 

Nation-wide as well as local strikes brought 
about by an irresponsible and autocratic organiza- 


_ tion. 


Lack of adequate railroad service and transpor- 
tation. 

Unnecessary and uninformed competition among 
the buyers of coal. 

Appeals by agitators and propaganda of different 
kinds designed to breed dissatisfaction and create 
unrest among the people at large. 

Certain principles cannot be ignored, the com- 
mittee went on to say, among them being: 

That every man has a right to work without 
either interference or compulsion when, for whom 
and upon such terms as he sees fit. 

That while workers may organize for legitimate 
purposes, such organizations have no right to im- 
pede or restrain those who do not care to. join 
or deal with them. 

That the right of private property is and must 
remain inviolable. 

That the law of supply and demand always has 
and always will determine prices; that no legis- 
lation can long interfere with the rule; that any 
interference can only be justified, if at all, in time 
of war; that at any other time it will produce 
greater evils than those which it seeks to suppress. 

Two things are essential for the successful op- 
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eration of the coal business, first adequate trans- 
portation; second, freedom from labor troubles. 


SEE END TO NEED OF FUEL ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

President Harding believes that January 1 will 
see greatly improved conditions in the coal situa- 
tion and that then he can declare the coal emergen- 
cy rulings at an end and suspend further enforce- 
ment of the Federal Fuel Distribution Act. The 
President made this statement when he requested 
C. E. Spens to remain in his office as fuel distrib- 
utor until the first of the new year, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that-his 60 day leave of absence from 
the Burlington Railroad has expired. 

Under the terms of the act creating the Federal 
fuel distributor the measure becomes inoperative 
whenever the President declares that the emergen- 
cy is at an end. Asa result of improved conditions 
Mr. Spens has issued orders modifying regulations 
made effective soon after the creation of his or- 
ganization. 

“Regulations requiring bituminous coal opera- 
tors to furnish the Federal fuel distributor with 
daily statements as to coal loadings, prices ob- 
tained for coal, and destinations to which coal is 
shipped were revoked today by Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor Spens, effective December 1,” said a state- 
ment issued by his office. 


The retail coal and grain elevator business of 
Frank Stafford at Bluffton, Ind., has been pur- 
chased by A. P. Kelley. 


Coal, building material, farm products, and ma- 
chinery are to be handled by the Niantic Farmers 
Grain Company of Niantic, Ill. 

The Hutchings-Fose Grain Company of Salina, 
Kan., has sold its retail coal and grain business 
to the Terminal Grain Company. 


A retail coal business is to be conducted at 
Floydada, Texas, by the Booth Bros. in connec- 
tion with their grain business and warehouse. 


The interest of B. F. Montgomery in the Tahoka 
Coal & Grain Company at Tahoka, Texas, has been 
sold by him. He has moved to Carlsbad, N. M. 


The Schramm Grain & Coal Company has been 
organized at Pierce, Neb., by A..O. Schramm. He 
has purchased the yard and elevator of George H. 
Drebert. 


The coal and grain business of R. D. Foreman at 
Center Hall, Pa., which was operated as the Fore- 
man Grain’ Company has been purchased by Wil- 
liam MceClenahan. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Farmers Union Coal 
Company has been incorporated at Fairfield, Iowa, 
to handle coal, fuel, grain, hay, seeds, and farm 
products. J. A. Stucker and Ross Anderson are 
interested. 

Coal is to be handled by Bowers & Atherton of 
Williamsburg, Ill, who will also handle grain. 
Elbin Atherton purchased an interest of R. E. 
Bowers in the business and will be actively as- 
sociated in the business. 


IOWA FARMERS’ GRAIN DEALERS TO 
MEET 


The Iowa Farmers Grain Dealers Association will 
meet in Des Moines January 23-25. Secretary J. P. 
Larson of Fort Dodge is preparing a program of 


_wide interest which will contain the names of many 


prominent speakers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA COOPERATIVES MEET 

On December 5 the Farmers Grain Dealers As- 
sociation of South Dakota met at Sioux Falls. A. 
L. Berg of Baltic was re-elected president; A. ing 
Foyer of Doland and A. Hoffman of Leola were 
elected directors for three years. The Board of 
Directors was authorized to solicit funds to help the 
Clark Elevator fight a test case on its income tax. 
The Norbeck-King Bill for intermediate farm credits 
was endorsed. 


MEETING OF FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Feed 
Control Officials of the United States at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on November 13 and 14, two impor- 
tant subjects were discussed. The first related to 
a uniform feed label which could be used in 
all states. A committee had been working on 
this matter for some time and presented a re- 
port which was adopted. Representatives from 
16 states agreed to the label as presented, other 
states will require legislative action before it can 
be used. All pledged their efforts to get this legis- 
lation through, so that the prospects for a uni- 


form feed label are bright. 
continued. 

The second question related to the maximum fiber 
eontent of wheat mill feeds. Official standards 
were adopted as follows: Standard Middlings, 9.5 
per cent; flour middlings, 6 per cent; red dog flour, 
4 per cent maximum fiber. Tentative standards 
were continued as follows: Brown shorts, 6.5 per 
cent maximum fiber; gray shorts, 5.5; white shorts, 
3.5; wheat mixed feed, 8.5; Hard (or Spring) wheat 
mixed feed, 9.5. 

President W. F. Hand of Mississippi made an 
able presiding officer. Addresses were made by 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, and by 
Professor Harry Snyder of the Russel-Miller Mill- 
ing Company. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
dent, H: H. Hanson, Dover, Del.; vice-president, 
H. A. Halvorson, St. Paul, Minn.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Arthur W. Clark, Geneva, N. Y. 


The committee was 


Presi- 


GRAIN RUST CONFERENCE 

The Illinois delegates to the second annual meet- 
ing of the Conference for the Prevention of Grain 
Rust at the University Farm, St. Paul, on Novem- 
ber 14, went on record as favoring a Congressional 
appropriation of $500,000 for continuing the war on 
the common barberry bush next year and joined 
members from 12 other Spring wheat states in 
recommending that the various states participate in 
the campaign in proportion to their rust losses. 

Seventy-five delegates attended the meeting. The 


- growers,” he said. 
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vote on the resolutions for further Federal and 
state appropriations was unanimous. The Illinois 
representatives were Frank I. Mann of Gilman, 
delegate from the Illinois Agricultural Association; 
O. T. Olsen of Springfield, superintendent of the di- 


vision of plant industry of the state department of 


_ agriculture, and George H. Dungan, agronomist at 


the College of Agriculture, Urbana. 

The principal speakers were James R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and Dr. H. C. Stakman of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. President Howard de 
scribed barberry eradication as one of the most 
important projects on the national program of the 
Farm Bureaus. Dr. Stakman, who has just re- 
turned from a trip abroad, reported that Western 
Europe. has succeeded in controlling black stem 
rust by the eradication of common barberries. 

“Wherever the bushes have been removed thor- 
oughly, black stem rust no longer is feared by grain 
“The success Europe has had in 
reducing her cereal losses to negligible proportions 
should encourage America to redouble her efforts 
to gain similar results.” . 

Reports of the progress of barberry eradication in 
this country were given by Dr. Carleton R. Ball and 
Dr. F. E: Kempton ‘of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Harrison: Fuller, director of 
the Conference, told of the activities of his organi- 
zation in pressing the educational campaign which 
is being conducted in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment’s work in the field. 

Officers of the Conference were re-elected. They 
are Governor J. A..O. Preus, of Minnesota, presi- 
dent; F. M. Crosby of Minneapolis, vice-president 
and Harrison Fuller, secretary-treasurer. Minne- 
apolis will continue to be headquarters of the or- 
ganization. 


PERSHING SEES RETURN OF HORSE 

General John J. Pershing praised the service of 
the horse in the army and emphasized the value of 
the horse on the farm and in the city in an address 
given at the annual dinner of-the Horse Association 
of America in the Drake. Hotel, Chicago, during the 
International Live Stock Exposition. 

“There will never be anything,’ he declared, 
“that can take the place of the horse and the army 
mule in warfare. If we had had more horses in 
the World War, we might have done a great deal 
better than we did.: There were occasions when 
the cavalry had opportunities that we knew how to 
take advantage of but could not because we did not 
have horses. 

“TI believe the horse is coming back into his own. 
The time has not come when-the horse is seen only 
in museums and I don’t think it is ever going to 
come. I believe there is a.definite place for the 
horse and for his economical use in many practical 
ways on the farms and in the cities. 

“It’s the old mule that is the most reliable thing 
in the’ army. You can pack him, drive him, ride 
him, starve him, beat him and neglect him—do all 
sorts of things to him that you can’t do to an auto- 
mobile—and he is always there as long as he has 
four legs to stand on.” 

Brig. General George V. Moseley, Commander of 
the Sixth Corps area, also discussed the use of the 
horse, drafter and mule in war. He said that polo 
was continued in the army, not for the sport or 
the exercise, but to develop action and soldierly 
qualities in the men. “There is no power on earth 
that can plow an acre of ground as cheaply as a 
horse,” George I. Christie, Director of the Indiana 
Experiment Station, told his hearers. He also said 
that the come-back of the horse in American agri- 
culture was assured. ; 

Other speakers were John A. Scott of Northwest- 
ern University; Robert McDougal, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade; Arthur Hancock of Paris, 
Ky.; L. J. Elliott, president of the Imperial Bit and 
Snap Company of Racine, Wis.; G. R. McGowan, 
superintendent of the Stables Street Equipment 
of the American Railway Express Company; George 
W. Dixon, president of the Arthur Dixon Transfer 
Company, Chicago, and John W. Gaver of St. Paul. 

The Horse Association of America is organized 
for the purpose of encouraging the use and pro- 
duction of horses and mules. Its officers are Wirth 
S. Dunham, president; R. Lawrence Smith and 
Frank H. Sweet, vice-presidents; William M. Bre- 
zette, treasurer; Wayne Dinsmore, secretary, and 
William E. Murphy, assistant secretary. Directors 
re-elected are Wirth S. Dunham, George S. Bridge, 
John W. Gaver, and the three newly elected are 


George Gerstenslager, H. A. Bascom and George B. 
Cavert. 


IT is estimated that Holland will need, during 
the present cereal year, about 1,000,000 tons of 
corn, 600,000 tons of wheat, 150,000 tons of barley, 
75,000 tons. of oats, 15,000 tons of buckwheat and 
9,000 tons of rye. These figures are very close 
to the actual import figures for the past cereal 
year. Much discontent exists among the growers, 
because the prices asked by retail dealers are not 
in proportion to the prices which the dealers pay 
to the growers. 
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EASTERN 
Mixing machinery is being installed by the Berk- 
shire Coal & Grain Company of North Adams, 
Mass. 


The grain and feed warehouse of D. G. Brinser 
at Rheems, Pa., has been purchased by J. L. Heisey 
& Sons. 

A new $35,000 grain and feed storage warehouse 
is to be erected at Utica, N. Y., for the Ogden 
Grain Company. 

Morris Horvitz is president and treasurer of 
the Horvitz Grain Company of New Bedford, Mass., 
which was recently incorporated there. 

The grain, milling and coal business of M. D. 
Leonard & Co., at Watertown, Conn., has been pur- 
chased by the Farmers Co-operative Association. 


The A. M. Gabel Grain & Feed Business at Potts- 
town, Pa., has been purchased by H. J. Culver, 
formerly treasurer of the Savage Arms Company 
of New York. 

To deal in grain and cereals, the Four-X Flour 
Company, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., was incor- 
porated, capitalized at $20,000. William Kallman, 
J. Kallman and Sadie Auster are interested in the 
concern. 

An addition of 1,000,000 bushels’ capacity is to 
be erected at Buffalo, N. Y., for the Superior EHle- 
vator Company which will give the elevator a 
total capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, making this 
one of the largest elevators there. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 
Phil L. Regnier is now manager of the Van 
Dusen Elevator at Ghent, Minn. 
J. N. Jordahl is manager of the Farmers Grain 
Company, located at Storden, Minn. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Starbuck, Minn., has 
been closed down because of lack of business. 


After a period of idleness, The Chilton Malting 
Company is again in operation at Chilton, Wis. 

William Hoppensteadt formerly of Fairfax, Minn., 
is building a new elevator at Cosmos (r. f. d. 
Buffalo Lake), Minn. 


The elevator of John Cronan & Co., at Ross 
Creek, Minn., has been repaired, and new machin- 
ery has been installed. 

A. O. Hilden has resigned his position as mana- 
ger of Hanson & Walstad’s elevator at Milan, Minn. 
He is succeeded by A. Olson. 


The Rockville Elevator & Milling Company at 
Rockville, Minn., has gone into the hands of W. 
H. Koch, who has rented the building. 

The Independent Elevator at Litchfield, Minn., 
is now being operated by Henry Hendrickson, who 
on December 1, succeeded E. E. Evenson as man- 
ager. 

The plant of the Farmers Elevator & Mercantile 
Company at Ostrander, Minn., has been equipped 
with a Fairbanks-Morse Motor and a silent chain 
drive. 


A part interest in the Kundtson Hlevator at Bird 
Island, Minn., has been purchased by H. G. Egland, 
formerly of the Franklin Roller Mills of Franklin, 
Minn. 

A new building is being erected at Faribault, 
Minn., for the Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Company. Rudolph Dogan will be in charge when 
completed. 

The capital stock of the Cargill Elevator Com- 
pany located at Minneapolis, Minn., has been in- 
creased from $2,400,000 to $4,000,000. The com- 
pany has offices in First National-Soo Line Build- 
ing. 

To conduct an elevator and warehouse business, 
the Otto F. Nelson Company has been incorporated 
at Deer Creek, Minn., capitalized at $25,000. The 
incorporators are: Otto F. Nelson and A. Nelson 
of Deer Creek, and B. R. Wilson of Wadena. 

A. Vihstad, who resigned as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Redwood Falls, 
Minn., is succeeded as such by E. J. Zorn, who has 
been in the employ of the company for a number of 
years. Mr. Vihstad has gone with the Southern 
Minnesota Joint Stock Land Bank. 

Extensive improvements are being made at the 
Milwaukee, Wis., house of the Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Company, which will make it one of the 
most efficient malt and grain handling plants in the 
country. A new boiler equipment is being installed 
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and a car capacity shipping hopper scale put in. 
Additional trackage facilities have been acquired. 
The grounds around the plant are also being beauti- 
fied. 


The R. C. Field Elevator at Osseo, Wis., has 
been rented by George Roberts of Hortonville, who 
will buy grain there this winter. Mr. Roberts has 
been traveling for a grain house for a number 
of years. 

A grain and elevator business has been started 
at Franksville, Wis., by H. P. Hanson & Son, pro- 
vided with a warehouse with capacity for 20 car- 
loads of teed. In addition, a custom feed mill with 
gas engine motive power has been installed. 


INDIANA 


P. Reising & Sons have completed a new ele- 
vator at Poseyville, Ind. 


Articles. of dissolution have been filed by the 
Vandalia Elevator Company of Frankfort, Ind. 


J. Anderson is manager of the Farmers Elevator 
Company at Franklin, Ind., succeeding A. C. Brock. 


A preliminary certificate of dissolution has been 
filed by the Colfax Grain Company of Colfax, Ind. 

A new grinder has been installed by the Pike 
Grain Company of Pike’s Crossing (Lebanon p. 0.), 
Ind. 


C. O. Gifford is managing the property of the 
Farmers Co-operative Company at Ada (p. o. 
Brook), Ind. 


The C. C. Smith Elevator at Mongo, Ind., has 
been purchased by William Hawk who is now back 
in the grain business. 


E. A. Benedict succeeds Frank Samuel as man- 
ager of the Oxford Grain Company of Oxford, Ind. 
He was formerly with the Farmers Co-operative 
Company at Chase, Ind. 


The Oaktown Grain Company of Oaktown, Ind., 
has changed its name to the Wabash Grain Com- 
pany, although there is no change in ownership 
or personnel. Roy Clodfelder is owner and op- 
erator. 


Improvements costing $10,000 will be made to 
the house of the Lapel Lumber & Grain Company, 
of Lapel, Ind. Among the new machinery is a feed 
grinder and electric motor. Formerly steam power 
was used. 


A large motor driven attrition mill has been 
installed by Carl Jessup who recently bought the 
controlling interest in the Jay Cereal Company at 
Elwood, Ind. The firm will also handle all kinds 
of poultry feeds, Alfalfa meal, meat scraps, egg 
mash, scratch feeds, etc., in addition to millfeed, 
flour, hay, straw and salt. 


THE DAKOTAS 

The Farmers Elevator Company at Maxbass, N. 
D., is to repair and overhaul its elevator. 

The Powers Elevator at Bowesmont, N. D., has 
been repaired preparatory to operations this fall. 

Cc. A. Dahl is succeeded as agent at Portland, 
N. D., for the Farmers’ Elevator Company, by D. 
Sparrow. 

Repairs and general overhauling is being given 
the plant of the National Hlevator Company at 
Argusville, N. D. 

M. Adler is no longer manager of the Kintyre 
Grain Company at Kintyre, N. D., but is succeeded 
by John Tonander. 

E. N. Morgan has left the elevator at @anova, 
S. D., where he was manager and is now manager 
of a house at Junius. 

J. M. Bedient is in business at Wimbledon, N. D., 
as the J. M. Bedient Grain Company. He was for- 
merly at Grand Island, Neb. 

B. J. Murray is manager of the Farmer’s Hleva- 
tor Company at Griffin, N. D. He was formerly 
at Ellsworth as agent for the Davenport Elevator 
Company. : 

The Woodworth Hlevator, Glenburn, N. D., is 
being repaired following the settling of the ground 
underneath the house. About 30,000 bushels of 
grain leaked out when the building settled. 

A 30,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at 
Devil’s Lake, N. D., for the Farmers’ Grain Com- 
pany, replacing the one which burned a short time 
ago. The elevator will be equipped with two legs, 
a modern double distributor, 12 bins, slab founda- 
tion and a 15-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Type 
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“Z” Wngine, 100-bushel Fairbanks Scale, 10-ton, 16- 
foot Fairbanks Dump Scale and truck dump and 
other modern handling apparatus. 


The elevator of the Farmers’ Company at Buf- 
falo, N. D., which burned is to be rebuilt imme- 
diately. C. Osman is manager. 


An addition has been built to the elevator of 
the Nye-Schneider-Jenks Company of Colome, S. D., 
which will double the capacity of the house. 


The Farmers Equity Elevator Company of Mo- 
selle (p. 0. Wyndmere), N. D., is succeeded by the 
Moselle Elevator Company. Stanley Jackson is 
treasurer and manager. 


The Huron Grain & Coal Company has been in- 
corporated at Huron, S. D., capitalized at $43,000. 
The incorporators are Delbert McDaniels, W. D. 
Murley and B. A. Granston. 


John Berg of Cooperstown, N. D., has purchased 
the property of the Glenfield Co-operative Company 
at Glenfield, N. D. The company operates a grain 
elevator and handles lumber and coal. 

John P. Plucker and his son of Lennox, S. D., 
have purchased from the Atlas Elevator Company 
of Minneapolis, Minn., the elevator at Lennox. 
They will take possession immediately. 


WESTERN 


L. Gammon has practically completed his new 
elevator at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


; The Gleason Grain Company of Jerome, Idaho, 
is planning on the erection of a 25,000-bushel ele- 
vator there. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 


Inland Grain Company of Ogden, Utah. Its capi- 
tal stock is $50,000. 


The Harlem Milling Company has completed a 
new 22,000-bushel grain bin at Harlem, Mont. L. 
L. Barton is manager. 


Jennings & Roller of Wray are building a new 
elevator at Burlington, Colo., which will have a 
capacity of 27,000 bushels. A 


The elevator of the Oarter Farmers Elevator 
Company at Carter, Mont., has been rented to the 
Greely Elevator Company. 

The William Bain Elevator at Poplar, Mont., has 
been purchased by Thomas D. Campbell of the 
Montana Farming Corporation. 


The capital stock of the Palmerton-Moore Grain 
Company at Farmington, Wash., has been de- 
creased from $50,000 to $30,000. 


The elevator of the Northern Grain & Ware- 
house Company at Hardin, Mont., has been sold 
to J. H. Jesser and C. A. Wolcott. 


A complete and modern starch making plant has 
been purchased and installed by the Toppenish 
Elevator Company of Toppenish, ‘Wash. 


The University Farm at Davis, Calif., is to be 
furnished with a new granary, possessing the latest 
and most efficient seed cleaning machinery. 


The interests of W. H. Smith in the Chehalis 
Grain & Fuel Company at Chehalis, Wash., have 
been purchased by Joe Schuss of Hartman & 
Nathan. 


R. K. Shanklee, C. C. Milhoan and R. L. Martin 
have incorporated at Keenesburg, Colo., as the 
Keenesburg Elevator Company. Its capital stock 
is $20,000. { 

An addition has been built to the elevator of the 
D. J. Toomey Produce Company of Newcastle, 
Wyo., and will be equipped with an up-to-date mill 
and scale. 

The Yellowstone Elevator Company operating 
elevators at Forsyth and Sumatra is building a 


new elevator of 150,000 bushels’ capacity at Ingo- 
mar, Mont. 


A building is being erected at Escondido, Calif., 
for the Escondido Lumber, Hay & Grain Company. 
It will be used for uptown headquarters by the 
grain company. 

The interests of the Pacific Coast Elevator Com- 
pany at Harrington, Wash., are to be conducted by 
H. P. Stone of Lamont. Mr. Stone has been with 
the firm for six years. 


All of the eastern Oregon grain houses of J. F. 
O’Bryant, president of the Portland Grain Company 
of Portland, Ore., have been sold by him. He has 
sold all of his stock in the Marshall Grain Com- 
pany, and six warehouses were sold by him, three 


to the Haines Grain & Elevator Company, one to 
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the Baker Mill & Grain Company and two to the 
Marshall Grain Company. Mr.. O’Bryant will de 
vote his full interest to the Portland Grain Com- 
pany. 

The property of the Colusa Milling & Grain Com- 
pany at Colusa, Calif., was purchased in the bank- 
ruptecy court by A. J. Lowell. He will improve it 
and open it-for business. 

Hugh McDonald and Mr. Gordon have taken 
over the Taylor-Osborne Flour Mill & Elevator 
at Essex, Mont., and will operate as the Gordon- 
McDonald Milling. Company. 

The Imperial Elevator annex at Malta, Mont., has 
been repaired. A part of the building was dam- 
aged when overloaded a few weeks ago and a 
new foundation was made necessary. “ 

D. G. Williams formerly grain buyer for the 
Rocky Mountain Grain Company at Sun River, 
Mont., is now grain inspector for the firm at Great 
Falls, and sample filer for the Royal Milling Com- 
pany. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at San 
Francisco, Calif., by I. L. Borden, J. V. Mendenhall 
and A. J. Ottem as the California Bean Growers’ 
Warehouse Corporation. Its capital stock is 
$100,000. 

The Garland and Powell (Wyo.) Elevator prop- 
erty has been taken over by the recently organized 
Powell Elevator Company. The three concerns will 
be under the management of A. W. Finch. The 
elevator at Garland will be conducted by R. L. 
Gillison; those at Powell by Mr. Finch, assisted 
by Harry Tingleff. The Persson Elevator will be 
used for storage only. The main office will be 
located at the North Elevator. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 

Louis W. Cherry has established a grain and 
flour brokerage business at Little Rock. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator at Hopeton, 
Okla., is now operated by A. C. Emberson. 

A grain elevator is to be erected at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, by Frank Kell of Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Two new machines are being installed by R. A. 
Carr in his grain cleaning department at Mays- 
ville, Ky. 

The H. H. Flam Grain Company has purchased 
the elevators of Lester Stone at Wildorado, Texas, 
and Adrian. 

Clarke Howell & Co., were recently organized 
at Little Rock, Ark., to conduct a grain and flour 
brokerage business. 

'S. H. Morgan of Guyton has purchased the prop- 
erty of the Port Wentworth Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany at Savannah, Ga. 

A fireproof grain storage house costing $50,000 
is to be erected at Louisville, Ky., by the Gold 
Proof Milling Company. 

Thomas and Gordon Steed of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
have established a wholesale grain, feed and gro- 
cery store at Smackover, Ark. 

J. W. Stogner, J. N. Benson and Orville Doherty, 
have incorporated at Hedley, Texas, as the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union. Its capital stock is $20,000. 

Russell Jones has purchased the property of the 
Kevil Coal & Grain Company at Kevil, Ky. He 
will be associated with Paul Jones as the Jones 
Bros. 

Perey Jones & Co., who conducted a warehouse 
at La Center, Ky., are succeeded by Jones & Co. 
The warehouse is being remodeled to handle field 
seeds. 

J. R. Myers of Scottsville, has purchased the 
Lancaster Flour Mill & Elevator Company at Lan- 
caster, Ky. Mr. Myers will do general flour and 
feed ‘business. 

Foy & Vance are now operating the elevator at 
Eufaula, Ala.. which was formerly owned by the 
Hufaula Mill & Elevator Company and which was 
recently sold by order of the court. 

To deal in grain and mill products, Paul T. and 
L. E. Jackson and Bernard M. Coleman of Okla- 
homa City, Okla. has incorporated as Paul T. 
Jackson. Its capital stock is $10,000. 

Elmer Rhoads, J. HE. Hopkins, V. Rout, J. T. 
Stinson and Ed Stobaugh have incorporated at 
Crescert, Okla., as the Stobaugh Cotton & Grain 
Company. Its capital stock amounts to $15,000. 

The Scannell-Winters Grain Company of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has dissolved. Frank Winters 
has organized the Winters Grain Company. Mr. 
Scannell will be in charge of the Scannell Grain 
Company. ; 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Company of Erick, 
Okla., has changed its name to that of the Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Company, capitalized at $25,- 
000. J. W. Brady, J. J. Balkcans and G. B. Toon, 
are interested. 

The Pearson & Simpson Commission Company, 
Inc., of Montgomery, Ala., succeeds John F. Pear- 
son in that city. Mr. Pearson is president and 
Robert H. Howell, vice-president and John W. Simp- 
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son, secretary and treasurer. The new company 
will continue in the grain, hay, feed and cotton- 
seed and peanut products business. ; 


Incorporation papers have been filed by - the 
Hillsboro Grain Company of Hillsboro, Texas, cap- 
italized at $3,200.. The incorporators are J. B. 
Hill, J. T. Meredith and D. R. Walls. © 

Walter A. Barlow is no longer with the Hous- 
ton Mill & Elevator Company of Houston, Texas, 
but is with the Oklahoma City Mill & Hlevator 
Company as assistant to general manager. 

A 1,200-foot pier, 494 feet wide, is to be erected 
at the new municipal grain elevator at Norfolk, 
Va. The contract has been let for the pier which 
will cost $680,000. It will be completed within a 
year. 


CANADA 
The Inland Seas BHlevator Company, Ltd., was 
recently incorporated at Winnipeg, Man. 


A 1,000,000-bushel elevator will probably be 
erected at Goderich, Ont., for the Goderich Elevator 
& Transit Company, Ltd. F 

The plant of the Canadian Elevator Company at 
Indian Head, Sask., has been purchased by the 
Crescent Elevator Company. 


James Wilson is now associated with the J. H. 
Speirs Company, wholesale grain and seed dealers 
of Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, Sask. 


The capacity of the Western Terminal Hlevator 
Company of Ft. William, Ont., is to be increased 
from 2,000,000 bushels to 3,000,000 bushels. 

C. J. Minnett has sold his elevator and other in- 
terests at Delia, Alta., to Mr. Phillips, formerly of 
the Wolfe Elevator Company. Mr. Minnett will 
return to the United States. 


A wholesale and retail business in grain and 
feed is to be conducted at Montreal, by J. A. La- 
berge, Ltd. Letters patent were recently granted 
by the Province of Quebec to the company. 


A site has been purchased at Fort William, Ont., 
by the Bole Grain Company on which it will build 
an elevator with a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. 
It has purchased the site from the N. M. Patterson 
interests. 


James Stewart of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Grain Export Company, Ltd., and the recently or- 
ganized James Stewart Grain Corporation, is inter- 
ested in the erection of a 2,000,000-bushel elevator 
at Fort William, Ont. 


To conduct a general grain and milling business, 
the Russell-Bell Flour Mills, Ltd., has been incor- 
porated at Newmarket, Ont. The incorporators are 


George Gilson, M. Gilson and M. Wright. The firm 
is capitalized at $60,000. 
The N. Bawlf Grain Company, Ltd., has plans 


made for the erection of a terminal elevator at Port 
Arthur, Ont. It will be of concrete construction, 
with capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. The Bawlf 
company owns and controls 160 elevators in three 
prairie provinces, with grain capacity of over 
5,000,000 bushels. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN - 


The business of the Robinson Grain Company 
has been moved from Deshler to Lima, Ohio. 


The elevator of the Reid Bros. at Emmett, Mich., 
has been purchased by the Emmett Local Farm 
Bureau. 


An elevator is to be put into operation at Big 
Springs, Ohio, by C. T. Hines who will handle 
grain, coal, salt, etc. 

The grain, hay, and feed and flour business of 
H. F. Buerkle at Batavia, Ohio, has been sold by 
him to George Gregg. 


The Sheets Elevator Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has purchased two 26-inch motor driven 
Bauer Attrition Mills. 

Elliot & Beasley have equipped their elevator at 
Moline (Walbridge p. 0.), Ohio, with a new sheller. 
The firm is also making other improvements. 

The interests of Morgan, Roberts & Oo., at 
Thornville, Ohio, have been purchased by W. M. 
Morgan and Co., who will carry on the business. 


John Sellers is no longer manager of the 
Farmers Exchange at Fredericktown, Ohio, but is 
with the McMillan Grain Company of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

The elevator of the Martindale Bean & Grain 
Company of Bay City, Mich., at Posen, Mich., has 
been rebuilt. The old house burned a few. months 
ago. 

The property of the Romeo Farm Bureau Mill 
& Elevator Company at Romeo, Mich., has been 
purchased by the Knust Milling & Elevator Com- 
pany. : 

The grain elevator at Capac, Mich., which until 
recently was owned by the H. P. Stoughton Estate 
will in the future be conducted by A. Tosch & 
Sons. 


The three elevators of the Haviland (Ohio) Ele- 


vator Company which W. S. Bricker recently pur- 
chased are to be managed as follows: the one at 
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Haviland by P. B. Hipkins; that at Tipton, by 
Carl Glass, and that at Worstville by Howard 
Hitnear. 


The .Octa Grain Company of Octa, Ohio, has 
just installed a new Bauer Ball Bearing Attrition 
Mill, purchased from the Bauer Bros. Company. of 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The Grand Rapids Grain & Milling Company of 
Grand.Rapids, Mich., is now a-stock company, with 
authorized capital stock of $15,000 common and 
$10,000 preferred. 

Repairs have been made recently to the plant 
of the Delaware Farmers Exchange Company of 
Delaware, Ohio. A dust collector and Alsop 
Bleaching Outfit were installed. 

The Dewine grain business at Cedarville, Ohio, 
has been purchased by Raymond Ritenour, stock 
shipper of Cedarville. Lee Fawley, who has been 
manager of the Dewine business, has gone to 
farming. 


The Hessian Elevator at Delphos, Ohio, has been 
leased by F. B. Schmelzer from Judge John F., 
Lindemann, trustee in bankruptcy for Samuel Hes- 
sian. Mr. Schmelzer will operate as F. B. Schmel- 
zer & Son. 


The stock and elevator of the Farmers Co-oper- 
ative Elevator Company at Flushing, Mich., have 
been purchased by the Flushing Elevator Company. 
Chatterton & Son of Lansing and Mount Pleasant 
are back of the company. 


The West Jefferson Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at West Jefferson, Ohio., capitalized 
at $40,000. The incorporators of the firm are: 
W. Hz. Sidner, Eva B. Sidner, Gladys Weber, W. H. 
Headley and F. P. Weber. The interest of David 
Swisher in Swisher, Weber & Co., at London, Ohio, 
has been sold to Howard Sidner, who is a member 
of the West Jefferson Elevator Company. The firm 
will handle grain, coal, tile, fencing, etc. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


Remodeling is to be done to the L. A. Jordon 
Elevator at Winona, Kan. 


Remodeling has been completed on the William 
Slaughter Elevator at Sholes, Neb. 


The Hawlins Bros. are building a 20,000-bushel 
elevator and flour mill at Ozark, Mo. 

The elevator of Tudor and Co., at St. John, Kan., 
has been leased by the St. John Mills. 


A new elevator has been completed at Hdson, 
Kan., for the Shannon Grain Company, which will 
operate it at once. 


The house of the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Association at Otis, Kan., is to be overhauled and 
operated. 


A new elevator is to be erected at Barney (p. o. 
Peru), Neb., for the A. B. Wilson Grain Company. 
The Colorado Milling & Elevator Company of 
Winona, Kan., has completed a new elevator there. 


The late T. H. Wilson is succeeded as manager 
of the Liberal Elevator Company of Liberal, Kan., 
by L. Vanderhoofven. 


I. N. Hill is succeeded as manager of the James- 
port Farmers Mill & Elevator Company at James- 
port, Mo., by ©. R. May. 

The Shannon Grain Company’s new 27,500-bushel 
elevator at Shannon, Kan., is opened for business 
with Earl Ground of Hastings, Neb., as manager. 


The H. W. Smith Hay & Grain Company of Fre- 
donia, Kan., is building an addition to its house 
and will handle the Purina line of feeds. 

A. W. Hutchinson is succeeded as manager of 
the Farmers Co-operative Mill & Elevator Company 
at Wamego, Kan., by E. P. Barrett. 


The house of the Derby Grain Company at 
Brewster, Kan., is to be improved and equipped 
with a new motor. 

The elevator at Aurora, Kan., was recently pur- 
chased from the Home Grain Company by the 
Robinson Milling Company. 


The interest of A. C. Wagner in the Hebron 
babs Company at Hebron, Neb., has been sold by 
im. 

The Herndon Grain Association of Herndon, 


Kan., has completed a 140x20 feet lumber shed 
there. 


The Green Ridge Elevator & Trading Company 
Picton Ridge, Mo., has filed a petition of disso- 
ution, 


A new elevator is to be erected at Craig, Mo., 
for the Farmers Elevator Company. R. E. Seller 
is manager. 

KE. D. Allen has leased the elevator of the 
Farmers Co-operative Business Association at 
Seneca, Kan. 


Michael Smith is now manager of the Farmers 
Elevator & Lumber Company at New March (Hast- 
ings p. 0.), Neb. He was formerly in charge of 
the elevator of the Farmers Union at Hayland. 

A concrete 20,000-bushel elevator has been com- 
pleted at Winfield, Kan., for the Farmers Union 
Co-operative Association. The Monolith Builders, 
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Inc., did the work. It is 40 feet high, contains nine 
bins and is electrically driven. 


E. L. Ward has sold the elevator at Gardner, 
Kan., to L. M. Blacker who is converting it into 
a corn plant. 

Improvements have been made to the elevator 
of J. C. Fowler at Paola, Kan., and a warehouse 
has been erected. 

The elevator at Venango, Neb., formerly owned 
by the Venango Equity Compary has been pur- 
chased by the Farmers’ Union Co-operated Grain 
Company. 

A reinforced concrete elevator of 60,000 bushels’ 
capacity and a warehouse are to be erected at 
Columbia, Mo., for the Boone County Milling & 
Elevator Company. 

The property of the Farmers’ Grain & Supply 
Company at Ensign, Kan., is now being operated 
by Fred E. Vance, formerly with the Peoples’ Grain 
Company of Wilmore. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Geneva Co-operative Grain Company of Geneva, 
Neb. Its capital stock is $25,000. J. C. Bortner 
is president of the company. ; 

The property of the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Grain & Supply Company at.Redwing, Kan., has 
been sold to P. J. Meyers and Henry W. Bortz 
who will continue the business. 

A 16,000-bushel reinforced concrete elevator has 
been erected at Cameron, Mo., for the Cameron Co- 
operative Elevator Association. The Monolith 
Buiiders, Inc., have the contract. 

The Farmers Co-operative Milling & Elevator 
Company of Wamego, Kan., has changed its motive 
power from steam to electricity. The electricity 
will be purchased from a local power company. 

The elevator of the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Company of Kinney, Neb., has recently been re- 
paired and equipped with a new automatic water 
pump on the engine. The driveway to the elevator 
was regraded. 

J. R. Strader is now with the Farmers’ Ex- 
change at Maitland, Mo. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Elevator Company in Bar- 
nard and later with the Farmers’ Exchange of 
Maryville. 

A new elevator costing $19,000 is to be erected 
at Salisbury, Mo., for the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany. It will replace the one destroyed by fire. 
A feed grinding mill will also be included in the 
equipment. 


IOWA 


Walter Ristvedt is manager of the elevator at 
Coulter, Iowa. 

A new elevator is to be erected at Iowa City, 
Iowa, for O. H. Carpenter. 

Greig & Zeman are succeeded in business at Hs- 
therville, Iowa, by Greig & Son. 

C. L. Taylor is succeeded as manager of Gil- 
christ & Co., at Monona, Iowa, by R. F. Wenger. 

The Dakotah City Elevator Company has erected 
at Dakotah, Iowa, an addition of 12,000 bushels’ 
capacity. 

The Gilchrist Elevator at Bristow, Iowa, has 
been sold and will go into the hands of the new 
owners January 1. 

C. H. McDermott of Anita succeeds L. R. Goff 
as manager of the Farmers’ Co-operative Company 
of Fontanelle, Iowa. 

A 10-ton Fairbanks Truck and Wagon Scale has 
been installed by the Farmers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation of Boyden, Iowa. 

The grain elevator iocated at Delta, Iowa, has 
been purchased by J. P. Bowden. He will make 
several repairs on the house. 

The Betts Elevator at Hull, Iowa, has been sold. 
H. Beckman, who has managed the elevator, will 
continue in the draying business. 

A grain business is to be conducted at Rockwell 
City, Iowa, by A. Oroft of Kirkman. He was for- 
merly located at Kirkham, Iowa. 

The elevator at Hull, Iowa, which for 27 years 
has been under the management of Tom Mackie, 
has been sold to another company. 

Floyd Erickson has given up his position as 
manager of the Farmers Elevator at Stanhope, 
Iowa, and is succeeded by Robert Rice. 

The Johnson & Lundahl Hlevator at Madrid, 
Iowa, has been taken over by Arthur McCabe of 


Stanhope. Mr. McCabe will not take charge until 
March 1. Mr. Johnson retired hecause of poor 
health. 

The old elevator at Roland, Iowa, formerly 


owned and operated by O. M. Anenson, has been 
leased by him from the Farmers’ Co-operative Com- 
pany. The Farmers company purchased the house 
last May from Mr. Anenson. 

The Piper Grain & Milling Company of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has made several improvements at 
its house to induce farmers to bring their grain to 
its house. It has installed a new truck and wagon 
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dump, new scales, corn sheller and grinder and in 
the near future will install a feed grinding equip- 
ment. 

H. V. Cardiff is now with the W. H. Hubbard 
Grain Company of Mason City, lowa. He was for- 
merly with the Gardiner B. Van Ness Company. 

M. H. Spuregeon of Correctionville has purchased 
the elevator of the Wilson Grain Company at 
Truesdale, Iowa, for the consideration of $10,000. 
The sale includes the transfer of the lease of the 
M. & St. L. ground on which the elevator stands. 


ILLINOIS 

O. Livergood is in charge of the Niantic Farm- 
ers Grain Company of Niantic, Il. 

Edgar Humphrey succeeds John Mackey as man- 
ager of the elevator at Cordova, IIl. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Lowder, IIl., 
is building a 20,000-bushel ironclad elevator there. 

The Boecker Coal & Grain Company’s 20,000- 
bushel elevator at Naperville, Ill., is practically 
completed. 

The name of the Corn Belt Grain Company of 
Mattoon, Ill., has been changed to that of the Corn 
Exchange Grain Company with R. G. Ernest as 
manager. 

A. C. Parks is succeeded as manager of the In- 
diana Co-operative Company at Industry, Ill. by 
Paul Applegate. Mr. Parks has gone into the coal 
business. 

Kelley Durbin is no longer manager of the Farm- 
ers Grain Company at Clarksdale, Ill., but will con- 
duct a feed, flour and hay business at Findlay, IIl., 
after January 1. 

The elevator and business of John L. Murphy at 
Sycamore, [ll., has been purchased by the Sycamore 
Farmers Company. Mr. Murphy will remain as 
general manager. 

J. S. McDonald has purchased back the grain 
elevator and coal business at Morton, Ill., which he 
sold to Jesse C. Moore about 18 months ago. He 
is now operating it. 

A coal house may be erected by Lewis & Haynes 
who recently purchased the elevator of George B. 
Conover at Haynes (p. o. Illiopolis), Ill. They 
will also handle salt. ‘ 

A new 40,000-bushel elevator is to be built at 
Forest Park, Ill.,. by the Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Company for the Acme Minerals Com- 
pany, which lost its plant by fire during the sum- 
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mer. <A feed mill and warehouse will also be 
erected. The company now operates a plant un- 
der lease at Dixon, IIl. 

The storage space of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Morrison, Ill., is to be increased in the 
near future. ’ 

L. M. Nickerson has given up his position as 
manager of the Farmers Hlevator Company at 
Kempton, Il. 

M. I. Virden is succeeded as manager of the 
Ohlman Co-operative Company at Ohlman, Ill., by 
F. J. Zimmerman of Lincoln, Ill. 


A building at Morris, Ill. has been taken over 
by the Morris Grain Company which will convert 
it into a seed house, equipped with cleaning and 
handling machinery. 

To deal in farm products, feed, fuel, ete., the 
Producers Grain Company was incorporated at Mat- 
toon, Ill. A. B. Lidster, Elmer Phipps, O. B. Scott, 
T. W. Noil are interested. 

C. A. Burke has sold the O. N. East Elevator 
at Milmine, Ill. to C. L. Smith of Olney, Ill. Mr. 
Smith is an old grain man and is well known 
both at Clinton and Hopedale. 

The capital stock of Harrison, Ward & Co., 
grain dealers, of Bloomington, Ill., has been in- 
creased from $150,000 to $500,000, and the num- 
ber of directors has been increased from seven to 
nine. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
of Delavan, Ill., is being remodeled and will be 
covered with iron siding. A new office will be 
erected. The P. F. McAllister Company has the 
contract. 

Harrison, Ward & Co., have taken over the busi- 
ness of C. P. Cline & Co., at Decatur, Ill. Mr. 
Cline will be manager.- T. EK. Hamman will retain 
his interest, but will not be actively associated 
with the firm. ; 

The Grangers Elevator Company is erecting a 
new elevator at Manito, Ill. It is of reinforced 
concrete, consisting of eight bins and will have a 
capacity of 30,000 bushels. The equipment includes 
scales, a Fairbanks-Morse Motor, etc. 

G. W. Graham has purchased an interest in the 
Richards Elevator at Richards (Streator p. o.), Ill. 
He already controlled the other half interest. 
Numerous improvements are to be made in the 
spring, including new elevator legs, belts and cups. 
and other modern machinery. 
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BASAILLON.—On November 27, Joseph C. Ba- 
saillon died after an illness of three months. He 
was one of the best known grain merchants of 
Montreal and was a member of the Montreal Grain 
Exchange. 

BLANCHARD.—George W. Blanchard, a promi- 
nent member of the New York Produce Exchange, 
and well known everywhere in the grain export 
trade, was found dead in bed, presumably of heart 
failure, on November 26. Mr. Blanchard had been 
active in the grain business since boyhood, having 
started the old export house of Power, Son & Co. 
about 1882. ‘Subsequently he became active with 
the British Empire Grain Company and was after- 
wards head of the North American Grain Company. 
His connection with these firms covered a period 
of about 27 years. Besides being a member of the 
New York Produce Exchange he was also a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade and of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. In addition to his reg- 
ular business interests he participated actively in 
the affairs of the Exchange, haying served on sev- 
eral committees and having been a member of 
the Board of Managers from 1917 to 1919 inclu- 
sive. For. a number of years he was one of the 
most. indefatigable workers for the North Amer- 
ican Export Grain Association, of which he was 
secretary and also a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and so keen was his interest in this work 
that much of. the time the chief cares of its ad- 
ministration were left to his discretion. As an in- 
dication of his kindly disposition and charitable 
nature, especially towards the children of the poor, 
he had for years been an untiring worker in be- 
half of the Year-End Festivities held annually 
on the huge floor of the Produce Exchange. Mr. 
Blanchard always added greatly to the enjoyment 
of the occasion, and particularly for the little 
ones, by assuming the part of Santa Claus for the 
distribution of the gifts to the children. 

BOWKER.—Frank C. Bowker died recently at 
Portland, Ore. He was cashier of the Pacific Grain 
Company and a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. His widow and two sons survive him. 

CARMODY.—John Carmody died suddenly on No- 


vember 22 from heart failure aged 76 years. He 
was a native of Oswego, N. Y., and for 30 years had 
been associated with H. B. Jenkins in the co-part- 
nership of H. B. Jenkins & Co., of New York City. 
His widow and one daughter survive him. 


CRANGLE.—B. A. Crangle committed suicide 
recently. He was interested in the grain busi- 
ness at Minneapolis, Minn., and reverses in the 
business and the failure of a grain elevator pro- 
ject are said to have caused him to take his life. 


FELLOWS.—Charles Sumner Fellows was almost 
instantly killed when struck by an automobile. 
Mr. Fellows was 84 years and retired from busi- 
ness last August. He came to Minneapolis in 
1896 with the Albert Dickinson Company and was. 
second vice-president of the Twin City Trading 
Company, an auxiliary of that firm at the time 
of his retirement. He was a member of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce and was at one 
time a member of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


GEHRING.—Joseph T. Gehring died recently 
aged 80 years. He had been connected with the 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Company during its 27 
years of existence. He retired from active busi- 
ness about five years ago. | 

HIGHT.—Fred H. Hight. died recently. He was. 
proprietor of Hight Grain Company of Lynn, Mass. 

KELLOGG.—Spencer Kellogg, president of the 
great linseed oil business and grain elevators that 
bear his name in Buffalo and other cities, died 
suddenly at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., on Novem- 
ber 14, aged 71 years. His seven children sur- 
vive him. Mr. Kellogg entered the linseed oil 
business when a young man and studied the field 
thoroughly making himself a specialist in his work. 

LEMONT.—Fred I. Lemont died from heart fail- 
ure recently, aged 56 years. He had conducted a 
feed business in Philadelphia, Pa., since 1896. 
This will be conducted in the future by his son. 

LESTER.—Edward D. Lester died recently fol- 
lowing a stroke of apoplexy. He was secretary of 
the J. M. McCullough Sons & Co., seed merchants 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. He was 57 years old. 


M’DEVITT.—Aged 63 years, Frank McDevitt 


hay press and storehouse. 


December 15, 1922 


died from heart disease on November 21, while on 
his way home from work. He was deputy state 
grain inspector of the State of Oregon and was 
stationed at Portland. 

M'LAUGHLIN.—Daniel McLaughlin died recently 
at Louisville, Ky. He was for many years a promi- 
nent grain and hay dealer and formerly resided at 
Pana, Ill. 

PATTISON.—On November 10, Thomas O. Pat- 
tison of the Morris Grain Company, Morris, Ill., 
died. He was 72 years old. His widow and two 
daughters survive him. 

READ'\—Following a stroke of paralysis, George 
Read died at his home in Memphis, Tenn. He was 
for many years prominent in the grain business 
and was associated with W. P. Brown & Co. i 

VAN STEENBERGH.—Aged 77 years, Samuel 
Van Steenbergh died from heart trouble. He was 
a prominent grain dealer and elevator operator 
and resided at Frankfort, Ind. 

STARK.—After an illness of several months, Wil- 
liam Mackenzie Stark died recently at his home 
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in Toronto, Ont. He was senior partner in the 
Stark Bros., grain dealers, and was a pioneer mem- 
ber of the grain business there, extending over 
a period of 50 years. One son and two daughters 
survive him. 


WARD.—Aged 68 years, Lafayette Ward died at 


San Antonio, Texas. He was president of the 
Granada Mill & Elevator Company. Two sons, A. 
P. and Lafayette, survive him. 

WOLFF .—Julius J. Wolff died recently following 
a short illness at Louisville, Ky. He was a mem- 
ber of the Central Seed Company of Louisville, Ky. 

WASHER.—On November 29 after a long illness, 
W. S. Washer died on November 29. He’was for- 
merly president of the Kansas Grain Dealers As- 
sociation and had been in the grain business at 
St. Joseph, Mo. since selling out his business at 
Atchison, Kan., to the Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany. 

WOOD.—Charles R. Wood died recently at Little 
Rock, Ark. He was a feed and flour broker there, 
entering the brokerage business seven years ago. 
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Conway, Ark—The Oglesby Feed Company suf- oldest buildings in that territory, having been 


fered a loss of $5,000 from fire. 


Bury, Que—Fire damaged quite seriously the 
feed and flour store of William Macaulay. 


Lothair, Mont.—The elevator here owned by the 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company was des- 
troyed by fire. 

Columbus, Ohio.—The stock and building of the 
Midland Feed Company’s store was damaged 
slightly by fire. 

Westphalia, Ind—On November 27 fire destroyed 
P. H. Easton’s grain elevator with a loss to own- 
ers Of $25,000. 

Pearl, I1l1—With a loss of $20,000, the Donohoe 
Grain Elevator burned. The insurance on the 
house was $13,000. 

New Berlin, Ill.—The grain warehouse of Noah 
Twist burned on November 8. His other elevator 
burned some years ago. 

' Byvansville, Ind.—Fire destroyed, with a loss of 
$17,000, the feed warehouse, malt factory and home 
of Charles Stocker near here. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Fire damaged recently the 
property of the Alfred J. Brown Seed Company. 
The loss has not been determined. 


Elisworth, [ll—Fire destroyed on November 13 
the elevator owned by Lauriston & Richardson. 
The fire started from a spark from an engine. 


Gilmore, Mo—On December 1 fire did serious 
damage to the elevator operated by the Farmers 
Grain & Supply Company. The cause of the fire is 
unknown. 

Louisburg, Kan.—Fire from an unknown cause 
did serious damages to the elevator of the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Grain & Supply Company on De- 
cember 4. 


Blencoe, Iowa.—On November 9 the Blencoe 
Farmers Elevator Company sustained a small 
damage loss from fire which started from an un- 
known cause. 


New Orleans, La.—Fire damaged the elevator 
of the Southern Railway Company with a loss of 
$100,000. A damage of $50,000 was done to the 
grain wharf. 

Lavon, Texas.—¥Fire, the origin of which is un- 
known, started in the warehouse of R. L. Brown 
on November .26. ‘There was no loss on either 
stock or grain tank. 


Patton (Mt. Carmel, p. o.), Ill—On November 24, 
the elevator of the Starckman, Stansfield & Schuc- 
ker Company was totally destroyed by fire from 
some unknown cause. 


Cranbury Station, N. J.—Damages of $25,000 
were done by fire to the Chamberlain & Barclay 
Hay, fertilizer, seed, 
ete., were also destroyed. ; 

Newberry, Ind—Joseph Hakes & Co.’s elevator 
here burned on Noyember 29. The elevator was 
valued at $6,000. It contained no grain and was 
fully covered by insurance. 


_ Rochester, N. Y.—Fire damaged to the extent 
of $40;000, the property of the L. P. Gunson Seed 
Company. A damage of $10,000 was done to the 
building and $30,000 to contents. 

Versailles, Ky.—Fire on November 16 destroyed 
the elevator and contents of the Cleveland & Co., 
grain, feed, coal and implement dealers. The loss 
amounted to between $10,000 and $15,000. 

Zumbrota, Minn.—The Farmers’ Hlevator located 


_ at this place burned on November 13, resulting 


in a loss to owners of $10,000. It was one of the 


built over 30 years ago. The building was in- 
sured for $5,000. The Farmers’ Hlevator Company 
was the proprietor of the house. 


Holliday, Texas.—Locomotive sparks are said to 
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have started a fire on November 26 in one of the 
line elevators operated by the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Company. The plant was totally des- 
troyed. : 

Effingham, I1l1—On November 20 fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the house of the Robinson Grain 
& Elevator Company. The loss on building, grain, 
etc., amounted to $25,000. It was only partially 
insured. 

Covington, Tenn.—On November 14 fire de- 
stroyed the warehouse and grist mill of J. G. Owen. 
The loss on contents was $7,000, covered by in- 
surance; on building, owned by M. A. Ray, it was 
$2,000, with no insurance. 


Wood River, Neb—Fire on November 27 des- 
troyed the Hord Elevator together with contents 
with a loss of $10,000. The fire is believed to 
have started from spontaneous combustion. J. E. 
Bridger is manager of the elevator. 

Kearney, Neb.—Fire on November 9 destroyed 
the 75,000-bushel elevator of the Gibbons Grain 
Company. About 7,000 bushels of grain were in 
the house at the time. The loss amounted to 
$70,000, covered by insurance. The company will 
rebuild. 


Montgomery, Ala.—Fire on October 30 damaged 
to the extent of $2,000, the property of the Hobbie 
Elevator Company. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance. A more serious loss was prevented by the 
quick response of the automatic sprinkling system 
which was installed throughout the house. 


Thomasboro, Ill—The lumber’ yards of the 
Thomasboro Farmers Grain, Lumber .& Coal Com- 
pany were damaged by fire. The elevator was also 
damaged; and nearly all of the grain was de- 
stroyed. The elevator will be repaired. The loss 
amounted to $20,000; the insurance to $5,000. 
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COMMITTEEMAN APPOINTED 
Irvin T. Fangboner of Bellevue, Ohio, has been 
appointed to serve on the Hay and Grain Joint 
Committee of the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Fangboner is also a member of the 
National Hay Association and has been such. for 
20 years. 


BETTER DEMAND FOR HAY 

In a recent market letter, Albert Miller & Co., 
of Chicago say: 

Timothy: There was a ready sale today for all 
offerings while not enough No. 1 to go around. 

Clover and Clover Mixed: Good local demand for 
all of good color and we have a good outside de- 
mand for all grades. 

Alfalfa: Demand keeps good. Offerings light. 

Prairie: Offerings which continue light are meet- 
ing a ready sale. Packing hay wanted. 


EXPORTS OF PREPARED FEEDS 

According to the Department of Commerce our 
exports of prepared feeds (not medicinal) for the 
month of October, the last for which figures 
have been assembled, amounted to 1,220,135 pounds. 
370,420 pounds went to Germany, with England 
next with 264,700 pounds, and Cuba following with 
176,626 pounds. Germany was also the biggest 
buyer of screenings, with 1,404,200 pounds. An 
interesting item among feed exports for the month 
was 80,000 pounds of rice bran and polish to Japan. 


INFERIOR RICE FOR FEED 
N. Hero of New Orleans has discovered a new 
dehydration process for manufacturing hay out of 
the rice plant which will make possible the utiliza- 
tion of low quality rice not worth harvesting and 
milling. The Bull’s Hye in an article describing 
the process said that in a recent experiment with 
a few tons of rice kernels as well as stalk, a fine 
grade of hay, green in color and chopped into 
lengths of one inch and less was produced. The 
rice itself explodes under heat and is very pala- 
table. The machine is a long cylinder heated by 

a continuous charging current of hot air. 


WALT STICKS TO BALED HAY 

The editor of a Kansas paper wishes Walt 
Mason, now that he is in fruitful California, would 
find an expression to substitute for “a bale of hay,” 
which Walt sometimes uses.—Kansas Notes. 

La Jolla, Calif—To the Kansas Notes: I am 
sorry that any of the Kansas brethren object to 
my occasional reference to that noblest product of 
our civilization, the bale of hay. 

Long ago I worked with a hay press gang in 
Nemaha County, Kansas. There were no walking 
delegates in those days, Mr. Gompers wasn’t gomp- 
ing to any noticeable extent, and we worked about 


14 hours a day, so as long as the daylight 
lasted, and then, in gathering dusk, we loaded 
the fragrant bales on wagons. Whenever anybody 
mentions “hard work” in my hearing, I think of 
those dear dead days now gone beyond recall, and 
I can smell the prairie hay, and hear the clank- 
ing of the old press. 

I am an authority on hay; if I had time I’d lec- 
ture on this topic, on the chautauqua circuit. 
Every time I smoke a candidate’s cigar, or swallow 
vegetable soup at a cafeteria, I think of hay, and 
the old days of hard work in Nemaha County. Is 
it strange that my poems treat of hay now and 
then?—Walt Mason in Kansas City Star. 


HAY SCARCITY WORRIES IOWA 
FEEDERS 

Decreased hay supplies are causing western Iowa 
stockmen more anxiety this year than the corn 
market, according to farmers and feeders who have 
been in from that section this week buying cattle 
says the Omaha Journal Stockman. 

In some cases Harrison County farmers report 
only a third as much hay on hand as a year ago. 
They will spread out their hay supply as far as 
possible by using corn fodder for roughage as 
more corn was cut up in that section this year 
than for many seasons. Farmers who do not or- 
dinarily cut up any corn have as much as 50 acres 
cut and shocked this fall. 


OAT HULLS IN FEEDINGSTUFFS 
The Seed Branch of Canadian Department of 


Agriculture has issued Circular No. 11, entitled 
“Oat hulls and their use in feedingstuffs.” The cir- 
cular explains in very explicit terms the 


uses to which the hulls of oats have in the past 
been frequently put, and the danger that follows to 
livestock from eating feedingstuffs containing them. 
The term “in the past” is used because since the 
passing of the Feedingstuffs Act by the Dominion 
Parliament in 1920, the practice has not been so 
common. Still there appear to be some manufac- 
turers who continue to make illegal use of the 
hulls either unmixed or mixed with other materials 
to an extent that it is difficult to determine. The 
circular explains that the unmixed hulls are almost 
invariably pulverized and appear on the market 
under attractive brand name; also often without 
the proper labelling required by the provisions of 
the Act. Mixed, the hulls may occur with more 
or less ground oats, when in instances they pass 
as oat chop; or with one or more ingredients as 
commercial feedingstuffs—in which case that Act 
requires that their presence should be stated—and 
with mill feed either with or without screenings. 
In all cases, as the circular further explains, the 
hulls constitute feedingstuffs within the meaning 
of the Act and when sold in accordance therewith, 
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their use in such feeds is perfectly legal. Contrary, 
however, to the provisions of the Feedingstuffs 
Act they have been and continue to be used as an 
adulterant in all types of feedingstuffs. It is grati- 
fying to be able to state that the fraudulent use 
of oat hulls has gradually declined during the 
past year, and that only comparatively few manu- 
facturers now endeavor to evade the provisions of 
the Act in respect of their use. 


GROW MORE CLOVER 
Approximately 1,000,000 acres are cropped each 
year in Minnesota to Clover and Timothy mixed 
and Clover alone. 
All the other legumes combined total about 60,000 
Minnesota 
This gives 


acres. Of the non-leguminous crops, 
produced nearly 16,000,000 of acres. 
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better conditions for growth and grain is less apt 
to lodge under such conditions. 

Clover should not be pastured down close during 
the first fall. Much of the growth made the first 
season is necessary to protect the plants during 
the winter. 


HAY INSPECTORS QUALIFY 
There is now more promise of uniform grading 
of hay than at any time since the hay trade was 
established. Federal grades have been promulgated 
and the regulations announced by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. These regulations may be obtained 
by anyone interested by writing to H. C. Taylor, 
chief of Bureau of Agricultural Hconomics, De- 

partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
An inspector, under the Federal regulations, must 


STUDYING HAY GRADES AT THE ALEXANDRIA LABORATORY 


for the state as a whole one acre of leguminous 
crops to every fourteen and a half acres of non- 
legumes. On well diversified farms where the aim 
is to maintain or increase the productivity of each 
acre, the ratio of leguminous crops to non-legumi- 
nous crops is usually from one acre to three to five 
acres. 

In order to approach the desirable ratio, Minne- 
sota should increase the use of legume forage 
and hay and more than double her acreage of 
legumes, says A. C. Arny, in charge of farm crops 
for the University of Minnesota. The largest part 
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of any decided increase in acreage will be Medium 
Red Clover and Medium Red and Alsike mixed 
with Timothy, for the reason that these Clovers 
are well adapted to the conditions on the large 
majority of the farms in this state. However, 
other leguminous crops should be grown where 
they are better adapted than the Medium Red 
Clover. Mammoth Red Clover is better adapted to 
the sandy areas than Medium Red or Alsike. On 
poorly drained soils Alsike Clover takes a prom- 
inent place. On the heavy lands Sweet Clover is 
continually gaining as a pasture plant. On light 
sandy soils properly prepared Alfalfa is the best 
legume, and on all the heavy well-drained lands 
that are not acid a much greater acreage of this 
crop may be grown to advantage. 


Medium Red Clover usually mixed with Timothy 
is sown with a grain crop. The grain crop is sown 
at the usual rate, although a somewhat lighter seed- 
ing gives the Clover and Timothy a better chance. 
Lodging of the grain crop results in the loss of 
the Clover stand. Therefore on very productive 
soils grain crops that are not likely to lodge should 
be chosen. Flax and wheat do not lodge as easily 
as oats or barley. 


A firm seed bed gives the Clover and grass plants 


take a course of instruction at the Hay Standard- 
ization Laboratory, Alexandria, Va. Inspectors 
from seven important markets have qualified by 
taking this course as follows: William M. King, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington; 
Richard J. O’Brien, New York Hay Exchange Asso- 
ciation, 601 West 33rd Street, New York, N. Y.; 
H. H. Whiteside, Chicago Hay Exchange, 714 Postal 
Telegraph Building, Chicago; Charles Molin, Com: 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia, Bourse Building; 
P. R. Dunn, City Hall Annex, Boston, Mass.; W. 
F. Green, Richmond Grain Exchange, Thirteenth 


VA. 
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and Cary streets, Richmond, Va.; 8S. N. Swartwout, 
New York State Hay & Grain Dealers Association, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Shippers will undoubtedly have an increased con- 
fidence in grades established by these qualified in- 
spectors, so much so, in fact, that it will be only 
a short time before all the hay markets will send 
men to Alexandria to take the course offered. Hay 
grading will always be largely a matter of judgment 
with the inspector, but his judgment will be in- 
finitely better after taking the course, and this ap- 
plies to all, no matter how long they have been in 
the business. An analysis of hay bales shows that 
the average inspector is usually a long way off 
in his grade designation and that the average 
shipper is still farther off. So we will have much 
better inspection and the hay trade will be on a 
far more dependable basis than before. - 


CLOVER MAKES NEW HIGH 
“Glover continued its upward trend again ‘this 
week, reaching new high levels on the crop”, say 
Southworth & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, in their letter 
of December 9. “Some profit taking on the advance, 
also fresh hedging pressure, mostly in deferred 
futures. Good support in evidence on moderate sét- 
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backs. Bulls appear confident and many predict 
still higher levels. Several hundred bags delivered 
on December contracts again this week, most of it 
going into strong hands. Seed houses reporting 
better demand for Clover, with country offerings 
light. On account of decrease in receipts and im- 
proved cash demand dealers are removing some 
hedges, purchasing both nearby and deferred fu- 
tures. New York reports exports this week 2,200 
bags. Receipts this week 1,233 bags. Shipments 
285. Total receipts season to date 25,693 bags, com- 
pared with 20,857 bags a year ago. 

Alsike strong and higher on better demand and 
light offerings. Many think it good value at nearly 
$3 discount under Clover. Receipts this week 105 
bags. Shipments 232 bags. 

Timothy ruled firm, with trade inactive. New 
York reports exports 1,415 bags. Baltimore 300 
bags. Receipts this week 332 bags. 


STATE GRADES FOR ALFALFA HAY IN 
TEXAS 

Notice has been published by Chas. E. Baughman, 
Texas State Commissioner of Markets and Ware- 
houses, under authority given him by the Texas 
Statutes that he has established the following grades 
on Alfalfa hay which are now effective: 

Choice Alfalfa—shall be reasonably fine leafy Al- 
falfa, of bright green color and may contain either 
5 per cent foreign matter or bleached Alfalfa, or 5 
per cent of both combined. Well cured, sound, 
sweet and well baled. 

No. 1 Alfalfa—May be reasonably coarse leafy 
Alfalfa, of green color, or reasonably fine leafy Al- 
falfa of good color, and may contain either 10 per 
cent foreign matter or bleached Alfalfa, or 10 per 
cent of both combined. Well cured, sound and 
well baled. 

Standard Alfalfa—May be of greenish color, of 
coarse or medium texture, 20 per cent bleached 
Alfalfa and 5 per cent foreign matter; or it may 
be of a greenish cast, of fine or medium texture, 20 
per cent foreign matter and 10 per cent bleached 
Alfalfa. All of same to be sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Alfalfa—Shall be any sound and well baled 
Alfalfa, not good enough for standard. 

Any Alfalfa that contains enough grass burrs or 
Russian thistle to materially effect its feeding value 
or handling, will be classed as Alfalfa containing 
ane burrs, or may be classed as no grade Al- 
alfa. 


FACTORS CONTROLLING FEED PRICES* 

Prices for wheat feeds are controlled largely by 
potential supplies and production in surplus-pro- 
ducing sections. However, the availability of other 
feedstuffs which may be used as substitutes is an 
important factor.. It is not uncommon in a section 
where liberal supplies of other feedstuffs are avail- 
able to find prices of wheat feeds quoted materially 
lower than in sections where supplies are scant. 
This in spite of the fact that both sections may be 
the same distance from production centers. Not 
infrequently the prices for wheat feeds quoted by 
one local newspaper differ materially from those 
appearing in another newspaper published in the 
same city. 

The main reason for this is that when feeds are 

not actively traded in the quotations published will 
be either those which prevailed at the time the last 
sale was made or those which represent the idea of 
a dealer regarding the price which he possibly may 
realize for one or more cars. Some other dealer 
may quote another newspaper on the basis on 
which he thinks wheat feeds may be bought, re- 
sulting at times in a wide difference between the 
prices as published by the two newspapers. 
: In heavy consuming and producing centers, and 
in cities where exchanges are located, the range 
between the prices quoted in the various local pub- 
lications is usually narrow. In Western States and 
in Pacific Coast markets where exchanges are few 
the range between prices quoted is often large. 
Even in such markets as Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash., which have exchanges where bids and of- 
fers for feedstuffs are/made, wide variations in 
quotations appear at times. Actual transactions 
take place privately in these markets and the prices 
at which sales are consummated are usually not 
made public. 

_In most of the western markets similar condi- 
tions prevail. In the absence of exchanges, bids 
and offers are made by telephone and frequently 
meetings are held to reach an understanding on 
less-than-carload prices. The quotations appearing 
in newspapers in these markets are sometimes the 
actual prices obtained for one or more lots, but 
often they are estimates reached after a careful 
consideration of all circumstances by dealers. Many 
newspapers fail to show whether prices quoted are 
per bag, per ton, or per carload. Most of them, 
however, quote prices per bag as furnished by local 
retail feed dealers. Sometimes western dealers who 
handle stuff for local and neighboring country mills 


*This article is taken from Bulletin No. 112 f 
the Department of Agriculture, entitled “The Mar- 
keting of Mill Feeds.” In later issues we will pub- 
lish further portions of the bulletin.—ED. 
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quote to newspapers a lower price than that pre- 
vailing, while dealers who trade in stuffs shipped in 
from the East often overstate the price, presumably 
to be able to make a more favorable impression re- 
garding conditions on prospective purchasers. 

Other reasons for variations in prices are— 

(1) Lack of agreement among dealers as to the 
volume of offerings. 

(2) Purchases made at favorable figures by some 
dealers which are placed on the market at prices 
out of proportion with those quoted by dealers 
who must buy at prevailing prices. 

(3) Unsold stuff in transit which is often dis- 
posed of by sacrifice on arrival. 

(4) Forced purchases often made to fill con- 
tracts. 

The lack of uniform grades for wheat feeds is 
another important obstacle to satisfactory price 
statements. 

Still another difficulty lies in the confusion of 
meaning attached to a quotation. Is a quotation a 
record of a transaction, an offer, or a bid? The 
price furnished by a dealer may be one of these 
three. If it is one at which a trade was made, the 
question arises whether it was for cash, or for 
prompt, or for future shipment. It may have been 
a representative transaction, a sacrifice sale, or a 
forced purchase. 

If the price quoted was an offer, it may have 
been for either prompt or future delivery. What 
is the duration of the offer? A dealer may state 
a price which he submits as an offer. If he is con- 
fronted by a customer he may modify his offer or 
he may withdraw it. Often a dealer submits a quo- 
tation when he wishes neither to sell nor to buy. 
The figure that he names is his idea of the value 
of the commodity in his market. 

From producing or milling centers prices will 
be quoted at which a buyer can secure a carload 
of stuff. From consuming sections prices are 
quoted which are paid to the jobber or commission 
man or sometimes prices at which transactions be- 
tween dealers are consummated. 


HAY BECOMES FIRMER IN NEW YORK 
i BY ©. K. TRAFTON 

As a general thing during the month under re- 
view, the hay market has been extremely sluggish 
and Stagnant. Many members of the trade have 
manifested much bewilderment because of the in- 
difference displayed by virtually all buyers. As 
one facetious dealer remarked “A good many 
horses must have been eating sawdust.’ At all 
events it seems patent that owners have been 
feeding their horses in a decidedly sparing man- 
ner. It is true, of course, that a great many 
horses have been comparatively idle recently, but 
this hardly accounts for the small consumption. 
In any case it is difficult to understand what horses 
have been eating because the demand for oats has 
also been quiet. 

In view of the facts described it might justly 
be assumed that prices have declined to a ma- 
terially lower plane, but this is not strictly true as 
the drop in prices was remarkably gradual; indeed 
almost imperceptible. Still this latter was not con- 
Sidered strange because it was easy to observe 
that stocks were light as receipts have been con- 
spicuously small and therefore the daily offerings 
at various terminals have been frequently insignifi- 
cant. This was particularly true of markets in 
the Borough of Brooklyn which was ascribed to 
the fact that receipts via rail have continued de- 
cidedly meager. Offerings were slightly larger in 
Manhattan and particularly of common and low 
grades in small bales, which was attributed to the 
arrival of moderate quantities via river boats. 
Nevertheless in spite of this it must be acknowl- 
edged that only a few boats have come down the 
river lately and it is fair to presume that river 
navigation will soon stop as it usually does with 
the advent of colder weather. 

There are numerous astute and experienced mem- 
bers of the trade who have felt surprised and dis- 
appointed because of the weak undertone. They 
have expected greater steadiness as invoices have 
indicated a diminution in shipments from the in- 
terior, farmers and country shippers showing dis- 
satisfaction and unwillingness to sell on account 
of the lower bids. According to advices received 
from the interior, farmers have been making in- 
Significant deliveries to country stations claiming 
that they would not sell because prices were un- 
der cost of production. In addition it was also 
pointed out at this juncture that hay did not 
seem dear when compared with oats, corn, mill- 
feed, etc. Authentic reports received from other 
parts of the interior suggest that the light ship- 
ments were partly traceable to the continued small 
Supply of cars and engines. 

_On numerous occasions it has been exceedingly 
difficult if not impossible to obtain positive quota- 
tions as there has been an unusually wide differ- 
ence of opinion among the various elements as to 
values. Obviously this was largely the natural 
outcome of the stand-off between the limited de- 
mand on one hand and the meager supply on the 
other. This naturally has resulted in great irregu- 
_larity and unsettlement, with a conspicuous man- 
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ifestation of puzzlement on the part of the in- 
expert. However, it must be admitted that con- 
servative or unprejudiced dealers were counting 
on more firmness hereafter. They could see no 
warrant for anticipating further noteworthy de- 
clines as long as stocks continue so light, and 
furthermore they would not be astonished to see 
greater firmness unless receipts suddenly become 
heavier. 

Late in the month there was a decided change 
in the temper of the market, weakness being suc- 
ceeded by a more buoyant feeling. It was the 
consensus of opinion that jobbers and dealers had 
permitted their stocks to run down to a low plane 
as they had anticipated bigger receipts which failed 
to materialize, and consequently they became an- 
xious to replenish. In order to achieve this prompt- 
ly they found it necessary to make higher bids. 

As a rule the straw market has been decidedly 
steady and narrow although in November there 
was a slightly weaker tendency more especially in 
inferior grades. Afterwards the demand became 
fair and with receipts insignificant there was a 
firmer trend and especially in choice or No. 1 
long rye. 

There has been no radical change in the general 
situation of the market for horse feed although 
there has been a continuance of the strong under- 
current noted last month. Buyers have continued 
to display lively interest in choice feed especially 
heavy graded and as offerings were light a small 
advance was obtained. The firmer trend was 
ascribed partly to the light supply of concentrates, 
namely Alfalfa meal and molasses. Moreover ad- 
vices from the interior state that large quantities 
had been sold in the South and Southwest as a re- 
sult of the bad condition of pasturage. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 
“SUGARINE RECORD” dairy feed and scratch 
feed. The Sugarine Company, Inc., Owensboro, Ky. 


Filed February 1, 1922. Serial No. 158,732. Pub- 
lished October 10, 1922. 
“RECORD” dairy feed and scratch feed. The 


Sugarine Company, Inc., Owensboro, Ky. Filed Feb- 
ruary 1, 1922. Serial No. 158,733. Published Oc- 
tober 10, 1922. 

“VICTORY” food for chickens, ducks, turkeys, 
geese, etc., including laying mash, growing mash, 
seratch feed, large, intermediate and chicken size. 
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ROUND-UPRECORD 


Pratt Food Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
cember 6, 1921. Serial No. 156,338. 
tober 17, 1922. 


Filed De- 
Published Oc- 


‘“RYDE’S STARTRITE” chicken food. Ryde & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Filed February 8, 1922. Serial 
No. 158,387. Published October 10, 1922. 

“ROUND-UP” horse and cattle feed. Pease & 


Dwyer Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
8, 1922. Serial No. 159,051. 
1922. 

“MUSTANG” horse feed. Omaha Alfalfa Milling 
Company, Omaha, Neb. Filed November 30, 1921. 
Serial No. 156,107. Published October 17, 1922. 

“PALMETTO PURE PRODUCTS BRAND” 
scratch feed, poultry mash, chick feed, poultry feed. 


Filed February 
Published October 17, 
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horse feed, mule feed, dairy feed, hog feed, corn- 
meal and corn feed meal. Carolina Milling Com- 


pany, Ine., Dillon, S. C. Filed November 5, 1921, 


Serial No. 155,048. Published November 7, 1922. 

“PIONEER” poultry feed. Omaha Alfalfa Milling 
Company, Omaha, Neb. Filed February 3, 1922. 
Serial No. 158,833. Published November 7, 1922. 

“QUISENBERRY QUALITY” poultry feed. 
Quisenberry Feed Manufacturing Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. Filed January 19, 1922. Serial No. 158,- 
144. Published November 7, 1922. 

“GLOBE A 1” animal stock feeds and poultry 
feed. Globe Grain & Milling Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Filed October 5, 1920. Serial No. 137,934. 
Published November 7, 1922. 

“RAL” pancake flour, animal feeds, ete. 
Schreiber Flour & Cereal Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. Filed February 27, 1922. Serial No. 159,890. 
Published November 7, 1922. 

“ALLFEED HORSE FEED” horse feed, hog feed, 
fowl feed and dairy feed. Allfeed Milling Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. Filed November 29, 1921. Serial 
No. 156,894. Published November 7, 1922. 

“NO. 18 ATHEN” dairy feed. Gulfport Grocery 
Company, Gulfport, Miss. Filed November 26, 1921. 
Serial No. 155,960. Published November 14, 1922. 

“BIG LHEAGUB” dairy feed, scratch feed, horse 
and mule feed, and hog feed. John M. Wilson, do- 
ing business as the Meridian Grain & Elevator 
Company, Meridian, Miss. Filed February 27, 1922. 
Serial No. 155,960. Published November 14, 1922. 

“EGG MAKER” poultry feed. Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Company, San Francisco, Calif. Filed Septem- 
ber 6, 1921. Serial No. 152,602. Registered and 
published November 21, 1922. 

“DANISH” cottonseed meal. Humphreys-Godwin 
Company, doing business as Hugh Humphreys, 
Memphis, Tenn. Filed August 27, 1920. Serial No. 
136,556. Registered and published November 21, 
1922. 

“DAIRY SPECIAL” dairy feed. 
Sugar Feed Company, Minneapolis, 
January 3, 1922. Serial No. 157,427. 
and published November 21, 1922. 

“ALINCO” stock and poultry feeds comprising 
linseed oil meal, dairy feed, scratch feed, laying 
mash, poultry fattener, hog growing feed and hog 
fattener. American Linseed Company, New York, 
N. Y. Filed March 30, 1922. Serial No. 161,477. 
Registered November 28, 1922. 


Trademarks Registered 

159,901. Animal, bird and poultry feeds. The 
H-O Cereal Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Filed May 
13, 1921. Serial No. 147,666. Published July 12, 
1921. Registered October 10, 1922. 

159,928. Cow feed. William J. Lawther, Dallas, 
Texas. Filed August 20, 1921. Serial No. 151,992. 
Published March 14, 1922. Registered October 10, 
1922. 

160,032. Dairy ration. The Ubiko Milling Com- 
pany, St. Bernard, Ohio. Filed December 17, 1919. 
Serial No. 126,201. Published March 14, 1922. Reg- 
istered October 10, 1922. 

160,969. Poultry food. M. W. Sleight, Dallas, and 
Cuero, Texas. Filed September 27, 1921. Serial No. 


International 
Minn. Filed 
Registered 


153,413. Published June 13, 1922. Registered Oc- 
tober 31, 1922. 
160,029. Calf feed, dairy feed, scratch feed, chick 


feed, stock feed, horse feed, hog feed, poultry mash 
and chop feed. Thomas-Boyce Direct Feed Com- 
pany, Attica, N. Y., and Indianapolis, Ind. Filed 
January 10, 1921. Serial No. 142,050. Published 
January 10, 1922. Registered October 10, 1922. 

161,392. Stock feed. Albers Bros. Milling Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. Filed January 10, 1921. 
Serial No. 152,814: Published August 15, 1922. 
Registered November 14, 1922. 


161,496. Stock and poultry feeds, cornmeal, 
wheat and rye flour. Hardeman-King Company, 
McAlester, Okla. Filed July 22, 1921. Serial No. 


150,811. Published August 8, 1922. Registered Nov- 
ember 14, 1922. 

161,508. Poultry feed, scratch size. Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Filed April 15, 1919. Serial No. 117,492. Filed April 
15, 1919. Serial No. 117,492. Published August 15, 
1922. Registered November 14, 1922. 

161,647. Poultry feed. Tioga Mill & Elevator 
Company, Waverly, N. Y. Filed September 10, 1921. 
Serial No. 151,814. Published August 15, 1922. 
Registered November 14, 1922. 


HAY CONDITIONS IN ST. LOUIS 
BY S. F. LARRIMORE 


Receipts of hay in the St. Louis market during 
the past month have been rather light, is some in- 
stances being less than enough to satisfy the de- 
mand. The quality of the offerings were fairly 
good, consisting of Timothy, Clover, Clover Mixed, 
Alfalfa and moderate receipts of Prairie. The Tim- 
othy market continues to rule firm with an active 
local demand for the better grades of Timothy, 
which are in scant receipt and excellent demand. 
The lower grades are in liberal supply and quiet. 
There is a light movement of hay and steady prices 
are anticipated. 

Light Clover Mixed hay is firm, shipments being 


(Continued on page 489) 
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KEEPING SEEDS IN TROPICS 

The intense heat of the Tropics has presented 
the problem to agriculturists of keeping viable 
seeds from harvest until planting time. The Fed- 
eral Experimental Station on the Island of Guam 
has been endeavoring for some time past to find 
a solution for the trouble and has finally done 
so by devising a simple container made of metal 
or glass, so surrounded by cocoanut or other slowly 
volatile oil as to make it moisture, insect and rat 
proof. Seeds free from insects and insect eggs 
and properly dried when placed in the tank will 
keep in good condition and maintain their germ- 
inating power indefinitely. 


LESPEDEZA SEED SHORT 

Dry and hot weather durjng the blooming period 
of lespedeza seed will result in that crop being 
short for the year 1922, says the Department of 
Agriculture. The average yield per acre is low and 
many fields were not harvested. Shippers at prac- 
tically all shipping points anticipate that their 
shipments of the 1922 crop will be 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent less than their shipments of the 
1921 crop last season. 

The new crop seed is, however, of good quality. 
The carry-over of old seed by growers and local 
shippers is said to be heavier than usual, ranging 
from 5 to 20 per cent in the principal producing 
sections of Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA IMPORTS SEED CORN 

Czechoslovakia in the past has imported most 
of her seed corn from the Argentine, but agricul- 
turists now say that American grown corn, espe- 
cially from North Dakota, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin is far superior for seeding purposes in that 
new republic. This is especially true of corn de- 
sired for silage as South American corn will not 
sprout in silos as successfully as that from the 
United States. 

The acreage planted to corn is being extended, 
the average yield is being increased and the peo- 
ple are being instructed in the value of corn as a 
food,—all of which will make an ever increasing 
market for seed corn. The farmers are also learn- 
ing the value of silage for livestock and increased 
livestock raising will be made possible through the 
building of silos. 


NEW SEED BILL 

A high standard for the purity of seeds, featur- 
ing truth in name, type and grade in addition to 
high germination and freedom from all weed seeds, 
is advocated in the new Capper Pure Seed Bill 
which will come before Congress in its coming 
session. 

It provides that seedsmen can apply for regis- 
tration of seeds, a voluntary matter absolutely, 
admission being conditioned on producing and 
having for sale seeds which the Department of Ag- 
riculture will certify as being of grade. This 
would involve inspection by Government agents 
during the growth of the seeds and of the busi- 
ness methods of the seeds men. 

The law has the approval of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and the endorsement of representatives 
of farm organizations, canners and the seed trade. 


HOME GROWN ALFALFA SEED IN 
MICHIGAN 

The difficulty growers had in marketing their 
supply last year and the lower prices prevailing 
toward the end of the season were important fac- 
tors in reducing the acreage harvested in 1922. 

Michigan farmers used about 175,000 pounds of 
home grown Alfalfa seed during the year 1922, ac- 
cording to estimates made by Prof. Cox, head of the 
Farm Crops Department at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. 

“It has not yet been proven that Alfalfa seed 
production is commercially profitable in Michigan 
on a large scale,” says Professor Cox, “but many 
farmers have found it advantageous to set aside 
several acres for seed production for their own 
use and sale in the neighborhood. 

“Home grown seed from well established fields 
of proved hardiness is, if properly matured, excel- 
lent for planting in Michigan. Should the mid- 
Summer season prove to be warm, with average or 
less than average rainfall, the second crop of 
Alfalfa can be expected to set seed successfully, 
if allowed to stand for seed production. 

“The heaviest yields of Alfalfa seed are secured 
from yields on light loams. Old fields which are 
becoming thin usually set seed botter than new 
seedings. The yields reported to the farm crops de- 
partment at Michigan Agricultural College during 


the past season by farmers who produced seed range 
from one to three and one-half bushels per acre, an 
average of approximately two bushels per acre. 
“An extensive increase is being made by mem- 
bers of the Michigan Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion of the new Hardigan Alfalfa, recently released 
from the breeding: plots of Prof. F. A. Spragg, of 


the college station. A considerable supply of this 
high seed yielding strain should be exallalte for 
next year’s planting. 

“Where possible Grimm, Cossack, or other AI- 
falfa varieties of known dependability should be 
saved for seed.” 


USE OF GOOD SEED WHEAT INCREASES 

According to the weekly bulletin of Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture, fully 20,000 bushels of approved 
seed wheat was grown and sold in Missouri this 
year. Of 27,422 bushels of approved seed wheat 
grown by Missouri farmers in 1922 and listed for 
sale during the seeding season by the Missouri 
Corn Growers’ Association and the State Marketing 
Bureau 17,118 were actually sold and used for seed. 
Additional sales made by growers who have not 
yet filed their reports will bring this total up to 
20,000 bushels of true-to-name, disease-free, weed- 
free seed wheat of adapted varities inspected ap- 
proved, listed, sold and sown this year. 

This quantity of wheat was sown on approxi- 
mately 16,000 acres on which the crop of 1923 will 
be at least 21% bushels per acre greater than if or- 
dinary seed had been used. The college experts 
estimate that 40,000 additional bushels of wheat 


will be harvested without increased investment in. 


land or labor. 


FORAGE SEED IMPORTS 
The following amounts and kinds of seed were 
admitted from November 1 to 15, to the United 
States under the Seed Importation Act: 


Nov. 1-15, July 1-Nov. 15, 
1922 1922 

Kind of Seed— Pounds Pounds 
ATRATL AC artes stemeheneieue ites nie tetalere 229,900 5,490,300 
Canada bluegrass a nr 47,800 
Alsike clover .... ‘ 100,200 3,453,600 
Crimson clover .... 10,100 1,002,500 
Red! ChOVeSR 5 ris caerel one lom peter terstomecaceatere rs 226,600 
Whiter clovert a smo oat 13,800 256,300 
Alsike clover and timothy 

MIXCULES RES. ce testin caste ame nS 6,600 
White and alsike clover mix- 

GUTS Pitas ceeusaeremaithe peateites 7,700 
GEASS: MIXCUTE Sh yew ess io} s susie 10 
Mixed agrostis ....... 2,600 
Broom-corn millet . 908,200 
Orchard grass ..... 517,600 
FRADC. Uhianekeressake cs eee ean ; 972,500 
Red top aelere kine, ote ape cave eens 7,600 
Pngilish’ rye “erases sive ciel 124,900 706,100 
Ttalian rye lerassi eects 44,000 326,000 
EIalvy; ovietebinec nye cee ciaerere ete 64,800 291,000 
Sprinigs Vet Chir aie eis: citenetesetare 33,100 523,600 


USING DOMESTIC CLOVER SEED 

Domestic Clover seed purchased from local deal- 
ers or directly from growers is best and cheapest, 
says L. E. Thatcher, assistant agronomist at the 
Ohio Experiment Station. Market reports show a 
steady increase in price for Medium Red and AI- 
sike Clover seed up to about March 1 each year. 
That the price will advance this year seems likely 
in view of the recent tariff of four cents a pound 
on foreign seed. Repeated tests at the experiment 
station, he continues, have shown that the crop 
produced from seed imported from southern Europe 


‘is easily winter-killed and many Clover failures 


may be traced to the use of foreign seed. About 
11,000,000 pounds of Red Clover seed is imported 
each year to be mixed with the domestic product. 
At this time 40 to 50 per cent of the crop is still 
in the hands of the growers. Mr. Thatcher sug- 
gests that orders be taken soon in view of the prob- 
able advance in price and, what is of greater im- 
portance, because of the greater assurance of get- 
ting domestic seed. 


MONTANA ALFALFA SEED TO BE SOLD 
UNDER SEAL 

As a result of the conference held by Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Chester C. Davis of Helena, 
M. L. Wilson, representing the Montana Agricul- 
tural College, and A. J. Ogaard of Bozeman, secre- 
tary of the Montana Pure Seed Growers’ Associa- 
ation, the decision has been rendered to place a 
state seal on all Alfalfa seed grown in Montana 
aud exported from the state. Montana seed grow- 
ers allege that they have lost large sums annually 
through the substitution of inferior foreign seed 
for the genuine Montana-grown Alfalfa. 

The plan provides for determination that seed 
going into a carload was actually grown within 
the state; the filing of affidavits both from growers 
and shipper as to the origin and identity of the 
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seed; sealing the car; its re-inspection at terminal, 
and its re-sealing if it has been cleaned and re- 
sacked, for the state of Montana by agents of the 
inspection service of the department of agriculture 
of the state to which the shipment goes, under a 
co-operative agreement that will be worked out. 
It is also planned to keep a record of all incom- 
ing and outgoing quantity shipments of Alfalfa 


seed on file in the department of agriculture office | 


which will aid in checking up on attempted substi- 
tutions. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 

Would you like to know definitely just how many 
pounds of Crimson Clover are necessary to plant 
an acre, its average yield per acre in hay and 
seed, and the proper time for planting this le- 
gume? This information is available not only on 
all the Clover, but on millets, grasses, and other 
field seeds including wheat, barley, beans, rye, 
vetch, sorghums, oats, etc., in the unique ‘Seed 
Knowledge at a Glance” card, published by the 
Plant Seed Company of St. Louis, Mo. 

The card gives you full information on the groups 
above stated including weight per bushel in 
pounds, pounds to seed an acre, time for seeding, 
average number of seeds to the pound, and the 
average yield per acre in hay and seed. 

So in answer to our first question, we find that 
Crimson Clover has 60 pounds to the bushel; from 
10 to 15 pounds are needed to plant an acre; the 
time for seeding is from July to September; there 
are about 150,600 seeds to a pound; the average 
hay yield is 2,500 to 5,000 pounds; the average seed 
yield is from 300 to 400 pounds. 

This is a decidedly valuable placard which every 
seed dealer should have. 


THE SEED ANALYSTS ASSOCIATION 

During the recent seed trade conventions in Chi- 
cago, which were attended by a number of the 
best known seed analysts, the initial. steps were 
taken toward the formation of an association. The 
completion of the preliminary organization is now 
announced under the name of the Association of 
Commercial Seed Analysts. J. HE. Benedict, Jr., 


of the Commercial Seed Laboratory of Washington, . 


D. C., is president, and EH. EH. Pattison of the Dough- 
ten Seed Company of New York City is 
secretary and treasurer. M. L. Spracher of North- 
rup, King & Co., Minneapolis, is chairman of the 
Membership Committee. These three comprise the 
Executive Committee. 

The list of charter members of the Association is 
as follows: The Albert Dickinson Company, Chicago, 
W. C. Phaender; The J. Bolgiano Seed Company, 
Baltimore, Md., J. L. Anderson; Commercial Seed 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C., J. E. Benedict, Jr.; 
Commercial Seed Laboratory, Toledo, Ohio, W. L. 
Waldrom; Doughten Seed Company, New York, 
N. Y., E. E. Pattison; S. W. Flower Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, Fred Emmett; J. Chas. McCullough Seed 


Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, H. B. Peebles; North- 
rup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Macy L. 
Spracher; J. G. Peppard Seed Company, Kansas 


City, Mo., Edith Higgins; Vaughan Seed Company, 
‘Chicago, Ill., Leota Thurlimann;’ Whitney Hckstein 
Seed Company, Buffalo, N. Y., R. E. Evans. 

The following are honorary members: W. L. 
Oswald, Chicago, Ill.; Mary E. Aker, Louisville, Ky. 

The purpose of the Association will be to promote 
the best interest of the seed industry and to 
further encourage cooperation between the official 
analysts and the commercial agencies. It is the 
desire of the Association to have on its rolls every 
seed company and analyst who can qualify. The 
Association, therefore, encourages all to write to 
the chairman of the Membership Committee for 
application blanks. For seed companies not main- 
taining equipped laboratories the Association will 
at all times answer questions and offer suggestions. 
This Association has the endorsement of the lead- 
ing official analysts. 


SEEDS FIRM IN NEW YORK 
‘BY C. KJ TRAFTON. 

In the local market for field seeds business has 
been fairly active and in some varieties the volume 
of trade would have been still larger had it not been 
for inadequate stocks, scarcity of offerings from 
abroad, or the prohibitive importing costs: on ac- 
count of the increased tariffs. Although quotations 
for the majority of varieties are on the same Jjevel 
as noted a month ago, the prevailing tone is steady 
to firm. ‘Crimson Clover and Rapeseed are lower, 
but Alfalfa, Red Clover, Fancy Redtop, Canadian 
Bluegrass, Vetch, Sunflower, and Canary scored sub- 
stantial gains. 

Red Clover has advanced about one cent owing 
to decreasing stocks and the practical impossibility 
of replenishment from Europe. As a matter of fact, 
another mouth las passed without a single bag be- 
ing imported, whereas the export movement has 
been much larger, the clearances including about 
630 bags to the United Kingdom and 350 bags to 
Germany, compared with the October total of only 
140 bags. Moreover, few offers have been received 
from France, and these embracing only small lots, 
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on a basis of 19 cents c. i. f. New York for fair 
average quality, which with the import duty is 
above the local basis. 

Crimson Clover has declined about one cent as 
arrivals have been larger and buyers displaying 
little interest in offerings of French seed at 14 
cents c. i. f. New York, compared with 14% cents a 
month ago. Total arrivals were about 1,375 bags, 
against 550 during October. 


White Clover, although not quotably changed, is 
decidedly firm owing to the strong foreign situa- 
tion. One shipper offered a small lot of Polish seed 
at 45 cents c. i. f. New York, which is about the 
lowest price quoted here for spot seed. As a con- 
sequence buyers were again displaying eagerness to 
anticipate requirements, and hence the slightly lar- 
ger arrivals, 210 bags, against 27 in October, had 
no effect. 

Alfalfa, with an advance of about three cents, has 
been the most interesting item. The local market 
has had to contend on the one hand with a good 
demand from the West where it.is quite evident the 
production was inadequate; and on the other hand 
with a progressively stronger importing situation. 
As only one steamer arrived with seed from Argen- 
tina—2,055 bags, against 2,865 in October, spot 
stocks were quickly cleaned up, local dealers re- 
taining only enough to supply their small order 
trade. About a month ago Argentina was offering 


seed at 11% to 12% cents c. i. f. New York. Late’ 


in November 13 cents was quoted, and early this 
month 13% cents was named. Cables from there 
stated that many American buyers were in evidence 
and that France, England and Germany were also 
buying. A later cable reported the market excited 
because of exhausted supplies of good quality seed. 
The advance in Argentine exchange rates was an 
unfavorable development from the viewpoint of 
American buyers. 

Timothy prices have remained just about where 
they were a month ago in spite of a further marked 
enlargement in the exports. About 2,600 bags were 
shipped to the United Kingdom and about 1,725 to 
Germany; moderate clearances for France, Holland 
and Denmark bringing the month’s total up to 5,- 
325 bags, against about 3,400 during October, and 
only 295 bags in September. 

Redtop shipments were also largely increased, 
and hence a further advance of about one-half cent 
was established. Total exports were about 3,450 
bags, including 2,185 to the United Kingdom, com- 
pared with a total of only 490 during October. 

Bluegrass was another variety to enjoy a much 
larger export movement, the total being 1,685 bags, 
including about 710 bags to the United Kingdom 
and 600 bags to Denmark. The October total was 
only 300 bags. Nevertheless, Fancy Kentucky Blue 
is quoted about the same as a month ago, while the 
Canadian variety is only one-half cent higher. 

Rye grass has been firm owing to good demand 


The Mangelsdorf Seed Co. 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 
Soudan Grass, Millet, Rape. 
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Agricultural Seed Company 
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and inadequate stocks. In fact, a much larger busi- 
ness could have been done had supplies been ample. 
The arrivals showed another marked shrinkage, be- 
ing only 550 bags for the month, against 1,720 in 
October. Moreover, further advances are noted in 
foreign quotations. English seed is now offered at 
9 cents c. i. f. New York, compared with 8% cents 
a month ago and 8 @ 8% cents previously, while 
Italy is offering at 8% cents c. i. f., against 8.40 
cents a month ago. In addition, the seed offered is 
of extremely light weight; only 27-28 pounds for the 
perennial and 21-22 pounds for the Italian. 


Orchard Grass has been in good enough demand 
to keep prices steady at previous quotations in spite 
of larger arrivals, 2,950 bags, against 840 during 
remained steady, foreign seed stil) being offered at 
October. ‘Moreover, the importing situation has 
12 cents c. i. f. New York for 90-90 and at 10 cents 
for 85-85. Some business has been done at these 
prices for shipment. 

Hairy Vetch has been firm owing to good demand, 
limited arrivals, and the fact that German shippers 
ask 15 cents c. i. f. New York, compared with 13 
cents a month ago. Total arrivals, mainly from 
Germany, were 1,025 bags, against 1,000 in October. 
In some cases the arrivals were of poor quality, it 
being necessary to have some lots cleaned before 
they could be passed. 

Rapeseed on the spot has eased slightly owing to 
a striking increase in the arrivals, with more ex- 
pected, and rather cheaper offerings from Japan. 
On the other hand, European seed is higher for 
shipment, both France and Holland quoting 7 cents 
c. i. f. New York, whereas French seed was offered 
a month ago at 6 cents. The advance in French 
exchange also increases the cost. Barly this month 
the steamer Lyons Maru brought in what is believed 
to be the largest cargo of rapeseed ever carried on 
one ship, 9,285 bags or over 1,000,000 pounds. This 
was the first arrival of the new crop and repre- 
sented the accumulation of numerous lots which 
had been sold for August-September shipment. Ow- 
ing to lack of tonnage and other obstacles it was 
necessary to combine these with the September- 
October shipments. Still, most of this was sold 
before arrival, and hence it had almost no effect 
on the market. This cargo brought the total im- 
ports for the month up to 10,780 bags, against 
2,823 during October. Japan is offering for Decem- 
ber-January shipment at 5.30 cents c.i.f. New York. 

Sunflower seed has been strong owing to a good 
demand, meager imports, and the strength in west- 
ern markets, domestic seed being held at 744 cents 
Missouri shipping points. Argentine is still offer- 
ing at 5 cents cif. New York, which with the duty 
makes the cost practically prohibitive. Manchurian 
seed is offered for December-January shipment at 
7 cents cif. The only arrival was 545 bags from 
South Africa, against nil in October. 

Canary seed has been in good demand, and hence 
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the much larger arrivals, about 6,450 bags against 
625 during October, had no effect on the market, 
spot seed being quoted at 5@5%4 cents. Moreover, 
the Argentine market is stronger, with offerings at 
38% cents cif. New York, against 3@3%4 cents a 
month ago. 

Fescue has again had a good export movement, 
the month’s clearances being 1,488 bags (to the 
United Kingdom), against 512 during October. Only 
one arrival was reported, 120 bags from New Zea- 
land, against 1,100 during October. The month’s 
arrivals included about 1,150 bags of various fancy 
grass seeds from Germany and Holland; also 519 
bags of French millet. 


MILWAUKEE SEED MARKET 
BY C. 0. SKINROOD 

Larger receipts of Clover seed than normal ap- 
pear to be the outstanding point in the monthly 
seed report of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce. The November figures on receipts of Clover 
seed are 586,985. pounds as compared with only 328,- 
507 pounds for the corresponding month a year ago. 
Receipts of Clover seed for the past month were 
therefore almost double those for the same period 
in 1921. Shipments of Clover seed for the month 
past were 892,552 pounds compared with shipments 
for the corresponding month a year ago of 1,179,808 
pounds. This indicates shipments were between 15 
and 20 per cent less than in the previous year. 
Comparing receipts and shipments of Clover seed 
for November, 1922 shows that shipments were 
about 60 per cent iarger than the receipts. 

Receipts of Timothy seed for the past month 
were 569,227 pounds as compared with receipts for 
the corresponding month a year ago of 918,241 
pounds. This indicates that receipts of Timothy 
were about 40 per cent less than for the previous 
year. Shipments of Timothy seed for the past 
month were 324,768 pounds as compared with ship- 
ments for the corresponding month a year ago of 
283,413 pounds. Shipments were a little larger than 
for the previous year. Comparing receipts and 
shipments of Timothy seed for November, 1922, the 
receipts are 569,000 pounds in round numbers com- 
pared with shipments of 324,000 pounds. The re- 
ceipts are almost double the size of shipments. 

The official report of the seed market of Milwau- 
kee for November by the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce says that the seed market is firmer with 
a good demand, while the offerings are only moder- 
ate. Red Clover is quoted from $15 to $21, with an 
advance of 50 cents: The Alsike ranges from $10 
to $15 and the White Clover from $37 to $47. The 
No. 1 North Western Flax ranged from $2.44 to 
$2.60, the poor to good Timothy from $5.25 to $6 
and the choice to fancy $6.25 to $6.50. 

The record of Wisconsin in producing and market- 
ing more pure bred seeds than any other state in the 
union will be emphasized at the. Wisconsin Pro- 
ducts Exposition which will be. held at the Milwau- 
kee Auditorium from December 14 to December 20. 

Prof. R. A. Moore of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin who has been the 
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leader in pure seed production and who will aid in 
the display of the pure seeds at the exposition of 
state products points out that the seed buying pub- 
lic is constantly looking for a source of supply in 
which it can place absolute confidence. Prof. 
Moore continues: “I think this big show will help 
to emphasize Wisconsin seed quality in a striking 
way. When I think back over 20 years to the be- 
ginning of our pure seed growers’ organization and 
follow the growth of that organization in its great 
work of producing and marketing pure bred 
and pedigreed seed, I am always conscious of the 
strong influence which our association has had in 
ee confidence in the purchasers of our prod- 
ucts. 

“We early incorporated the phrase ‘Grown in Wis- 
consin’ in our trademark with the hope that we 
could make the state synonomous with the highest 
quality and fair price for pure bred seeds.” 

A new kind of Sweet Clover which has a yellow 
blossom has been imported from Canada by Fond 
du Lac County farmers and is being tried out by 
many farmers of that district. The plant, known as 
Albatrae Clover, is a biennial which is said to be of 
finer stem than ordinary White Clover, easier to 
cure and less likely to become woody and coarse. 

The corrected report on the Clover seed crop of 
Wisconsin for the past year Shows estimated pro- 
duction of 294,000 bushels which is 9,000 bushels 
above the five-year average and about 40 to 45 per 
cent greater than the crop last year. The yield last 
year however was far below the normal production. 
The large crop in 1922 was in the face of the most 
disastrous winter freeze in Wisconsin for many 
years. This loss was offset by an exceptionally fa- 
vorable season in early spring and summer. 

The Courteen Seed Company says the seed trade 
is of good proportions and while the Christmas 
slow-down is evident to some extent, it is not as 
large a factor as in other years. A great potential 
demand for seeds is in the market, the company 
adds, which will become a concrete fact early in 
1923. Rather small offerings, an active demand and 
a strong market are among the most striking char- 
acteristics of the trade at this time, the company’s 
report says and this description can be applied to 
the seed trade of the city as a whole. The Red 
Clover quotations given by Courteen’s are from $20 
to $22, White Clover ranges from $45 to $52, Alsike 
is quoted from $14.50 to $17, Alfalfa from $18 to $20 
and Timothy from $6.50 to $7. The White Blos- 
som Sweet Clover ranges from $9 to $10.50. 

An unusual demand for seeds for this time of the 
year is reported by the North American Seed Com- 
pany. Other features of the trade as seen by this 
concern are moderate offerings of seeds and a de- 
cided tendency of prices to seek a higher level. 
While the holiday period is always more or less of 
.a drag on the seed market, the North American 
company says that in 1922 this is a relatively small 
factor. Trade of large proportions is predicted 
when the big buying of seeds begins shortly after 
the opening of the new year. The Red Clover 
prices are quoted by the company from $17 to $21, 
the White Clover ranges from $40 to $50, Alsike 
from $13 to $17, Alfalfa sells largely from $19 to 
$22, and Timothy from $6 to $7. The White Blos- 
som Sweet Clover is quoted at ‘$10 to $11. 

An active demand for seeds and most excellent 
prospects for the new year, is the optimistic report 
of the situation given by the Kellogg Seed Com- 
pany. The company says there is a trend toward 
firmer prices in the trade and in a general way of- 
ferings of seeds are rather light. The Red Clover 
is quoted by Kelloggs from $11 to $22, the White 
from $35 to $55, the Alsike from $7 to $16 and 
Timothy ranging from $5.75 to $7. 

A higher price trend is one of the main elements 
in the seed trade; according to the L. Teweles Seed 
company. The supply of seed is said to be rather 
light, while the demand is strong as also indicated 
by the firmer prices. A brisk trade for the new 
year, is the prediction of the company and this live- 
ly buying is expected to last for several months. 
The Red Ciover is quoted from $20 to $22, the 
White ranges from $45 to $55, the Alsike from $14 
to $17, Alfalfa from $20 to $22, Timothy running 
from $6.25 to $7.25 and the White Blossom Sweet 
Clover around $10.50. 


W. H. Small who was formerly in the seed busi- 
ness at Evansville, Ind., operating under his own 
name, is now with the Nebraska Seed Company, 
of Omaha. 

A modern Alfalfa seed cleaning plant is to be in- 
stalled at Parma, Idaho, for the Eagle Packing 
Company a branch of the Western Seed Company 
of Denver, Colo. 

To deal in’ seeds, plants, ete., H. A. Sholes & 
Co.. of Chicago, IJl., were incorporated, capitalized 
at $20,000. Edw. H. Bishop, John M. Shawvon and 
Harrison A. Sholes are interested. 

Cofer & Barnett, seed dealers, on January 1 will 
commence to operate at Athens, Ga. H. L. Cofer 
and M. H. Barnett are interested. The new house 
will be devoted to selling all kinds of seeds. 


A two-story building is being erected to the 
property of the Dehner Seed & Supply Company 
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of Burlington, Iowa. The company succeeded 
George W. Stone in 1916 and since then has grown 
considerably. 

Capitalized at $5,000, the Seattle Seed Company 
has been incorporated at Seattle, Wash. The in- 
corporators are Frank Leckenby and W. H. Lilly. 


For Sale 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE 
Elevator for sale. If interested, inquire or write 
WM. AUCHSTETTER, Ida Grove, Iowa. 


WANTED 


To hear from owner having elevator, mill or other 
property for sale. Give cash price and particulars. 
JOHN J. BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


BAGS 


FOR SALE 
Four thousand second-hand cotton grain bags, 
16-0z., 20 cents each, f.o.b. St. Louis. Large or 
small lots. FOELL & CO., 123 Market St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup- 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
501 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
Type Y 25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Crude 
Oil Engine; one 30-horsepower Chicago Pneumatic 
Crude Oil Engine. A. H. McDONALD, 547 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Ill. 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE ’ 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto. 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50 other sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 547 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 

One No. 5 Williams Mill; ground less than 100 
tons of hay. 

One Giddings Double Packer. 

One dust collector. 

All for No. 5 Williams mill. 

One Joliet Big 4 Corn Sheller. 

Two Jumbo Hay Balers. 

DWIGHT HAMLIN, INC., Arsenal Station, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Hunt Coupling for Controlling the Stretch 
of Manila Transmission Ropes 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog M-17-1 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y. 


ENVELOPES. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


LOW PRICES 
PROMPT AND RELIABLE 


SEAL-TIGHT ENVELOPE CO. 


SERVICE 


422 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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(Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


WILL TRADE FOR GRAIN ELEVATOR 

A 200-acre improved farm in the Red River Val- 
ley, N. D. FARMER, 1122 Flour Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


————— 


FENCE POSTS 
If you want genuine ax-split, Puget Sound, red 
cedar posts and poles, write R. L. OLIVER, R. 4, 
Arlington, Wash. 


LT 


FOR SALE 
Good location for factory between B. & O. and 
Big 4 R. R. Co. tracks at Pana, Ill. EDWARD Me- 
KEE, Box 196, Pana, IIl. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 

Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pouné 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 
to i ee ee ee 

WANTED 

Experienced manager for 130,000-bushel terminal 
grain elevator. Must have executive ability, be able 
to do own repairs and understand making chop. 
Man now employed as assistant in some large 
poultry feed plant preferred. In reply give full 
details as to experience and state salary desired. 
Pp. F. P., Box 11, care AmprICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Grain Trapg, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—GRAIN ELEVATORS, FEED AND 
FLOUR MILLS 

We have a large number of earnest buyers for 
grain elevators and mills in various states. We are 
licensed and experienced brokers in such properties. 
By our efficient and confidential methods we can 
sell your property quickly. Write us fully in con- 
fidence. PAUL PLOTZ & CO., First National Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


RAILROAD CLAIMS COLLECTED 

WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS covering loss 
or damage to grain, flour and mill products. Do 
not overlook delay, shortage, decline in market 
and deterioration claims. We have an extensive 
organization for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: Any Minneapolis bank or the Northwestern 
Miller. We are members of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association and the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis. This service is furnished on a percentage 
basis. No collection, no pay. 

THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT COMPANY, 

1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fabricated Steel Products 


Mail us_ sketches 
or blue prints for 
prompt estimates. 


TANKS 

STACKS 
HOPPERS 
SKYLIGHTS 
VENTILATORS 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 
COAL CHUTES & SCREENS 


THE SYKES CO. 


930 W. 19TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Hay, Straw and Feed 


(Continued from Page 435) 


moderate and the demand exceedingly good for the 
better grades. There is also a fair demand for No. 
2 grades. Heavy Clover Mixed hay is strong with 
an active local demand. All sound grades of Heavy 
Clover Mixed can be placed in St. Louis to advan- 
tage. Pure Clover hay is strong with an active local 
demand for good No. 1 Clover suitable for the dairy 
trade. There is also a good feeding demand for 
the medium grades. This demand will undoubtedly 
continue good throughout the winter season. 


Alfalfa and Prairie hay market is steady. Re- 
ceipts are moderate and the demand exceedingly 
good. High grade soft leafy Alfalfa suitable for 
the dairy trade is selling well and there is also a 
good demand for No. 1 milling. Offerings of 
Prairie hay are somewhat more liberal but there 
is a good demand which is readily absorbing the 
arrivals at full prices. 


A small feed mill is being erected at Eugene, 
Ore., by E. E. Morrison. 


A large feed warehouse was recently opened for 
business at Lebanon, Pa., by D. S. Stauffer. 


D. W. Palmer has sold out his feed and flour 
business at Hubbardsville, N. Y., to D. J. Stark. 


A wholesale feed and hay and grain store has been 
opened at Mobile, Ala., by Thomas J. McQuillen. 


A new warehouse is to be erected at Bluefield, 
W. Va., for the Peerless Flour & Feed Company. 


A feed and flour business is to be conducted 
at Cameron, Texas, by E. E. Yeager of Iola, Texas. 


Mason J. Gibson has opened a feed and flour 
store at Lowman (North Chemung p. o.), N. Y. 


__ The feed business of Fred Ogle at Keithsburg, II1., 
has been sold to Jay Gibson who has taken posses- 
sion, 

Emmet Brantley has sold his Anchor Feed & 
‘Seed Company at Tullahoma, Tenn., to Robert 
Bomar. 


The interest of W. H. Gould in the South Side 
Feed Store at Dodge City, Kan., has been sold 
‘by him. 

A feed mill will probably be erected at Monticello, 
Miss., for the McCormick Power & Development 
Company. 

- The stock of feed and poultry supplies of J. M. 
Gray at St. James, Mo., has been purchased by Wil- 
liam Beckman. 


A. H. Bragdon & Son commenced business in 
their new feed and flour store at Ladysmith, Wis., 
on November 18. 

Herbert Scott is no longer manager of the Hogan 
Bros. feed store at Lone Jack, Mo. Frazier Stafford 
will succeed him. 


A feed business has been opened at Altamont, IIL., 
by Charles Schilling, who will be exclusive agent 
for Purina Feeds. 

The Nogales Feed & Fuel Company is succeeded 
in business at Nogales, Ark., by the Nogales Feed 
& Seed Company. ‘ 

The feed business which H. H. Hardesty has 
been conducting at Gardena, Calif., as the Gardena 
Supply Company, has been sold to Magoon & Co. 
of Los Angeles. Roy J. Walsworth, who has been 
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with Russell & Jordan in the wholesale hay busi- 
ness in Los Angeles, and R. W. Bultken are in- 
terested in the new company. 


A feed, flour and seed wholesale warehouse has 
been opened at Kaukauna, Wis., by the William 
J. Gantter Company. 


A feed store costing $25,000 is to be erected 
at Jefferson, Pa., by S. J. Fulton. This replaces 
the one which burned. 

Under the name of the Plants Feed Company, 
R. C. Plants has entered the feed and coal busi- 
ness at Seymour, Texas. 

To conduct a general feed and flour business 
at Dubois, Pa., the Damus Bros. Company, Inc., 
have been incorporated. 


A feed store has been opened at Cameron, 
Texas, by Felix Matula & Co., under the manage- 
ment of August Guerecky. 

A warehouse is being built at Hatch, N. M., by 
the Myers Company of El Paso, Texas, for hand- 
ling feed, flour and grain. 

E. E. Evans, Everett Beasley and L. O. Beasley 
have incorporated at Springfield, Mo., as the E. E. 
Evans Feed & Seed Company. 

The Dairyman’s Ice & Supply Company is to 
establish a feed business and mill at Little Rock, 
Ark. G. W. Caron is interested. 

A feed grinding mill of 110 horsepower has been 
installed in the grain elevator of the Walworth 
Lumber Company at Walworth, Wis. 


The Magnolia Cotton Oil Company is to erect 
a feed mill at Magnolia, Miss., costing $10,000. It 
will make a specialty of balanced rations. 

A feed mill, with capacity of four tons per hour, 
and driven by three motors of 70-horsepower, is 
being installed at Kirkland, Ill., by G W. Bank 
& Son. 

A. C. Myers, W. T. Hicks and Harry HE. Myers 
have incorporated at Wheeling, W. Va., as the 
Gold Star Feed Company. Its capital stock is 
$10,000: 

Louis D. Toll is in charge of the feed depart- 
ment of the Quaker City Grain Company at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He was formerly with S. F. Scatter- 
good & Co. 

An elevator at Mendota, IIl., has been leased by 
the Daisy Feed Store, which will be used to store, 
mix and grind feed. A. G. Bauman is the pro- 
prietor. 

New quarters are now occupied by the Maywood 
Feed & Fuel Store of Los Angeles, Calif. The new 
building is considerably larger and better equipped 
than its old store. 


The feed business of J. H. Beach has been leased 
by him at Depew, Okla., to the Kelly Bros. of 
Chandler, Okla. Mr. Beach is manager of a feed 
store for William Giles of Bristow. 


At Searcy, Ark., the Hicks & Davis Feed Com- 
pany has been organized. Everett Hicks, senior 
member of the firm, was formerly a traveling sales- 
man for a wholesale feed company. 


Ray A. Frame is now with the Western Feed 
Manufacturers, Inc. of Chicago, Ill., as sales man- 
ager. He was a member of the Frame Bros., feed 
dealers of Clarksburg, W. Va., for years. 


Suttie, Pederson & Hopkins Company has been or- 
ganized at Omaha, Neb. Until recently Mr. Suttie 
was traffic manager of the Omaha Hay Exchange; 
J. C. Pederson was for years official inspector of 
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the Omaha Hay Exchange and was an approved 
inspector of the National Hay Association there; 
Mr. Hopkins was in business with Mr. Hyland for 


.a number of years. 


A mixed feed plant is being erected at Arkadelphia, 
Ark., by the Arkadelphia Milling Company. It will 
be three stories high, of concrete construction; an- 
other loading track will also be installed. 


A feed and flour store is to be opened on Jan- 
uary 1, by Herman Rollfink of Minnesota Junc- 
tion, who has purchased the building there owned 
by the Hartig Brewing Company of Watertown. 


Business has been discontinued by W. S. Ankeny 
& Co., millfeed jobbers of Minneapolis. Mr. An- 
keny retired some years ago, and HE, T. Hamlin, 
who for years. has been sole proprietor, has gone to 
California. 

The Beaver Feed Mills, Inc., of Hugene, have 
been taken over by Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc., of 
Portland, Ore. The mills were established five 
months ago by G. F. Standage, R. P. Whiting and 
Elmer Paine. 

The business formerly conducted by the Nowlin 
Feed Company of Indianapolis, Ind., has been pur- 
chased by John G. Brown & Boyle. Mr. Brown 
has been president of the Federated Market Service 
and F. W. Boyle, secretary. 

J. E. McRostin and Mr. Charles have formed a 
partnership at Toronto, Ont., as Charles & Mc- 
Rostin. Mr. McRostin was formerly in the flour 
and feed business there and Mr. Charles was with 
the Caldwell Flour & Feed Company at Dundas. 


An attrition feed mill has been installed by J. M. 
Bergeson in his house at Ashton, Ill. The mill and 
feed end of the business is to be conducted as Berge- 
son & Stephan. The grain, flour and coal business 
at Ashton and Middlebury is under the name of J. M. 
Bergeson. 

The capital stock of the Midwest Feed & Fertil- 
izer Company of Chicago, Ill., has been increased 
from $70,000 to $300,000. A new plant is being 
built, doubling the capacity. The new building will 
be at Hammond, Ind., in connection with their 
present plant. 

John F. Deckard is now manager of the feed 
department of the Kneisler Bros. of Milwaukee. 
He was formerly with the Federal Mill & Eleva- 
tor Company at Mansfield, Wis. The Kneisler 
company is erecting a large fireproof building, two 
stories high, for the storage of feed, hay and flour. 


The Mount Clemens Sugar Refining Company of 
Mount Clemens, Mich., was awarded $39,650.26 
by the Federal Court in that state in a suit brought 
against Max Hottelet a feed merchant in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. The plaintiff charged that Hottelet had 
canceled a contract for the pulp after the sugar had 
been removed, because it had become spoiled. They 
were forced to sell the pulp at a lower price and 
asked judgment for $71,000. 


The court in the case of the J. C. Schafer Com- 
pany versus the West Tennessee Grain Company 
of Jackson, Tenn., rendered a verdict favorable 
to the plaintiff awarding $8,000 with interest 
from November, 1917. The suit grew out of an 
order by the plaintiff to the defendant for a car- 
load of corn in 1917. It was alleged by the plain- 
tiff that the defendants by not carrying out the 
contract forced them to buy corn on the Chicago 
open market at a loss. 


W. M. RICHARDSON 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


BROKERS 
GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Grain Dealers National Ass'n. 
M2m bers { 


Commercial Exchange. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Chamber of Commerce Philadelphia, Pa, 


SELL US 
YOUR WHEAT 


453 Bourse Building 


Service—We Give It 


PARKER COMMISSION CO. 


Grain and General Freight Brokers 
and Forwarders 


401 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange 
Grain Dealers National Association 


E. E. DELP GRAIN CO. 


EXPORTERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. F. MILLER & SONS 
Receivers and Shippers of 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Special attention given to the handling of 
CORN and OATS 


SELL US 
YOUR 
BARLEY AND 

RYE 
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GRAIN 
RECEIVERS — 


“HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Company 
~ Commission Merchants 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Manufacturers of 


ARMOUR’S STOCK = DAIRY FEEDS 


ARMOUR'S OATS 
ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 
ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Good Sales — Prompt Returns 


(lly 
SSE 


. ; Lamson Bros. & Co. 
ONATIVIA 


& CO. 


Chicago 
208 South La Salle Street 


Cont. & Comm. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Phone Wabash 9565 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
38 North La Salle Street 
Phone Main 0006 
New York 
52 Broadway 
Phone Broad 1566 
Members - e ° 
New York Cotton Exchange Revised Edition 
New York Curb Cloth Binding .-. ---.--+--- - $1.75 
Chicago Stock Exchange Leather Binding =. 3... eo eee 2.25 


Chicago Board of Trade MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain 
1874 Commission 1922 baiahe toile tok ee Til. 


eres Heute, Tod. Seri Cac es 
Des Moines, Iowa airbury, 
Merchants Tineolss HL El Paso, Tl. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Forty-eight Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Boul. Chi : 
8 baa Trade 1cago We Buy 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers 


Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange 


CHICAGO 


“The Reliable Consignment House”’ 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA MILWAUKEE SIOUX CITY 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 
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With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 
Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


WEGENER BROS. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS-—SALES TO ARRIVE Business Solicited in Any Department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


305 SO. La SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Ys ; 
POULTRY FEEDS y 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


GRAIN AND FEEDS 
272 Board of Trade Building CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 
J. H. DOLE & CO. 
(Established 1852) 

Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


327 South La Salle Street - - CHICAGO 


Gerstenberg & Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Bartlett Frazier Co. RUMSEY & COMPANY 1 € Shaffer Grain Co. 


FOUNDED 1867 


_— GRAIN 
| COMMISSION MERCHANTS COMMISSION MERCHANTS GRAIN MERCHANTS 
BOARD OF TRADE 

* Western Union Building Chicago CHICAGO CHICAGO 


NASH-WRIGHT GRAIN 
COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 
66A Board of Trade Bldg. 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


Chicago 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


W ‘Sel HARPER GRAIN CO. R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. 


Handle Consignments Wholesale 
Receivers and Shippers 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wabash Building 
Grain and Feed 


| H. S. ALLEN & COMPANY Modern elevator facilities 


at our command. 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. y 


J. A. A, GEIDEL WILLIAM LEUBIN 


GEIDEL & LEUBIN || ° seven wastes | | SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF AIKEN AVE. AND PENNA. R. R. Matenccat ond Cansionments 
CORN AND OATS PITTSBURGH CARLOADS ONLY 
607 Renshaw Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. Owners of the 130,000-bu. Iron City Elevator No. 8 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Reference: Farmers Deposit National Bank 


In business over half a century 


. YOU can keep in touch with the news and reports of 
the Grain and Elevator world by reading the Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons 
“American Grain Trade.”’ 


; SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR 


Leading Hay and Grain Dealers 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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OORE-SEAVER 
GRAIN CO. 
RECEIVERSav° SHIPPERS 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ee 


CONSIGNMENTS 


ET OUR BIDS TO ARRIVE 


"ee 
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W. W. Dewey & Sons||P, B, & C. C. MILES 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA - - ILL. 


Turner-Hudnut Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


When “SEEDY” 


C. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN: AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 
Revised Edition 


GlothiBinding, aster sors: ca meee one amo lee 
Leather Binding .. . Mere es pays) 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


Established 1875 


Chicago, Ill. 


Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


GRAIN 


COMPANY 


LUKE 


38-40 BOARD OF TRADE 
PEORIA 


ILLINOIS 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


The Randolph Grain Company 


Receivers ahd Shippers 


GRAIN 
Sacked or Bulk 


TOLEDO™ 


FUMIGATION METHODS  2%2f.a\t 


A complete practical pep atiee on fumigating grain elevators, flour | 


mills, warehouses, ete. pages. Well illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Forty-First Year 


GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co. 
CONSIGNMENTS FUTURES 
337-340 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


804-6 Cooper Building Board of Trade Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado Atchison, Kansas 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and _millers. 
companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains 
169 illustrated devices assembled and classified for ready 


reference. 
PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas. 


MUELLER $84'5 


COMPANY 
Incorporated) 
Receivers and Shippers GR A L N 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 
Room 39-41 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Is Needed by Every Grain Elevator Operator 


Contains 171 ingenious and well-described and illus- 
trated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money 
in Elevators and Mills. 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


le 31S.D b = 
| Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 431 $, Dearborn St 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS and BELTING 
By Hubert E. Collins 
An invaluable work for grain elevators, flour 
mills, or any other place where ma- 
chinery is installed, Cloth bound. 
Well illustrated. Price $1.50 
Mitchell Bros, Pub. Co. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ASK FOR 


SOUTHWORTHS 


WHEAT AND RYE BIDS 


CONSIGN TO 


SOUTHWORTH & CO. 


TOLEDO 


; 


| ghee. 
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Ship Your Grain to 


‘MeClelland-DeArmond Grain £o. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


For Satisfactory Sales 
and Prompt Returns. 


Marshall Hall 


Grain Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


” 


GEO. C. MARTIN, JR. FREDC.HOOSE P.C. KNOWLTON 
President Vice-President Sec’y & Treas. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


Successors to 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


Suite 516 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. pA a EN nies eee aoe Se ee 
LMORE = C'CHULTZ RAIN “‘OMPANY 
“<THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE XPERT ERVICE IVEN USTOMERS 
OF ST. LOUIS 107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS - §T. LOUIS, MO 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. OFFICES: ST. LOUIS —CHICAGO—PEORIA—NASHVILLE. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANCE,. 


IT IS BETTER TO HAVE SHIPPED TO US THAN TO WISH YOU HAD. 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
And Mill Feed Supplement Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Compiled for Use of GR AIN H AY AND SEEDS 
Grain and Milling Trades | (S710 : KANSAS CITY 


United States ad Canada 
Send for a Copy Now 


BUYERS OF TRACK GRAIN OF ALL KINDS AND 
MILL FEED 


W. J. EDWARDS & CO. 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Price $3.00 GRAIN AND HAY GRAIN COMMISSION 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. Saori 202 Chamber of Commerce ' 504 Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Information on ST. LOUIS Sai Sterile se oo Beeline” ace pee 


conteace [| MINNEAPOLIS = || mitts 


7. L. McCAULL, President B. A. DINSMORE, Vice Se oer 
S. J. McCAULL, Secretary ‘A. M. DINSMORE, 


The MeCaull Dinsmore. Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DULUTH MILWAUKEE OMAHA 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Milo S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 pages. 
RoE arate letstriy 6 silsis {oie caie' 6.2) 0.0 < o\c)6\Sio,sieleelelece « $5.00 

ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 

» tion, with complete grain tables, and other 

invaluable discount and stock tables. 


Gereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 
Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 

and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
A Card Ad mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 


ROBINSON’S TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER, 
vised and enlarged. Price.......-+++.+- 

UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill 
Supplement. “Price! 5.620.606 weve sacieecs $3.00 


in the 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


“A merican Grain Trade” Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of C 
has Excellent Display and Stee tant 
is Always Easy to Find. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR Ano 


# ia GRAIN TRADE Pg ee 


~Wheat- Rye-Corn - Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


BE Seles Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


Experience Counts 


Send Your Consignments to 


SEYMOUR-WOOD GRAIN CO. 


“OLDTIMERS”’ 


Consignments Only 


McConnell Grain Corporation 
BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ship Us Your S : M. RAT C LI F FE J. G. McKillen, Inc., 


Grain and Hay 
nr Cee e Ce eee es RECEIVERS 
Corn, Oats and Wheat ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR OATS Conistreen aaceaite 


ition 
Regardless Of Its Conditio cick eee Lae Rs BUFFALO — NEW YORK 


Send us your consignments 


PRATT & CO. The Real Market Place 
COREE ORs On for grain men is centered in 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR the advertising columns of the 


910 Chamber of Commerce. Buffalo, N. \'G ‘“*American Grain Trade’’ 


GRAIN 
| RECEIVERS 


Consign Your 
Donahue-Stratton Company 13 Coy ae E. P. BACON CO. 
Shippers of Grain F a ie ie | GrainCommissionMerchants 
Private Wire. Elevator Capacity | | Milwaukee Grain Commission Co. PRR BEES 
East and West. 2,600,000. bus. Chamber of Commerce Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
“To arrive” offers solicited 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Can keep in touch with 
the news and reports of 


- the Grain and Elevator 


| world by reading the ‘‘American 
Grain Trade.”’ 
SUBSCRIBE NOW-—$1.00 A YEAR. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Denver, Colo. 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 


A. & C. Poultry Feeds 


| Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 
Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Speolalisis In these grains and 
are strictiy Commission Merohants. 


342 Produce Exchange 


— 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


_ | CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 
| 


RECEIVERS OF 


| GRAIN and HAY 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO. 


Clover and Timothy Seeds 


FUMIGATION METHODS 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain eleva- 


FANCY OATS 
MILL OATS 


SHIPPERS 
SCREENINGS 


Write for Samples and Quotations “ 


FEED WHEAT 
BARLEY 
RYE 


DULUTH 


DES MOINES, IOWA CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consign to or Ask for Bids' 
Perin, Brouse-Skidmore Grain 
& Milling Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN -HAY- FEED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples 


Terminal elevator capacity 
700,000 bushels. Oats for 


Southern Trade a Specialty 
DES MOINES IOWA 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


GRAIN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Try our Service on Consignments of your 


WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Get in touch with us. 


626-8 Murphy Building 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


tors, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 313 pages. 
Well illustrated. Price $1.75. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY JOHN R. WILSON CO. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. BROKERS 
Correspondence Solicited A 
CORN OATS MILL FEEDS 


Mackey Telegraph Bldg., 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Elevator Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Most Progressive Grain Brokers in Arkansas | 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Needed by Every Grain Dealer 
Contains 171 ingenious and well described and 


illustrated devices for saving time, labor and 
money in elevators and mills. 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid. 


431 S.Dearborn St. 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. CHICAGO 


Experienced Advertisers Know 


that the “American Grain Trade” is preserved for reference by elevator men, country 
grain shippers and grain receivers at the terminal markets long after other journals 
have been thrown away. 
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JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


ATCHISON, KAN. 
Mangelsdorf Seed Co., seeds.* 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers.*} 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*+ 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Hasenwinkle-Scholer Co., buyers and ship- 
pers, country grain.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, 
wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats.*f 
McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.* 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 
Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* 
Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.+ 


Seymour-Wood Grain Co., grain commission, 
consignments, brokers.* 


Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., wholesale seed 
merchants. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 

Bache & Co., J. S., grain, seeds, consign- 
ments. 

Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 

Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 

Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw, grain. 

Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 

Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. mer- 
chants.* 

Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & ‘Co., commission 
chants.* 

Mayfield & Co., consignments, grain and hay. 

McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce. 

Nash Wright Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 

Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
rye. 

Rosenbaum Bros., grain, feeds.* 

Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., shippers.* 

Rumsey & Co., grain commlission.* 

Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Schifflin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 

Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 

Updike Grain Co., consignments. 

Wegener Bros., grain commission.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Perin, Brouse, Skidmore Grain & Milling Co., 
rec. and shipper.*} 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., receivers and 
shippers.*} 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*} 


mer- 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, 
beans.*} 4 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants. 


: DETROIT, MICH. 
Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*+ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*} 
McCardle-Black Co., grain commission.* 
Steinhart Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Urmston & Son, Inc., grain commission. 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brok- 


erage.* 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 


LIMA, OHIO. 


Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, 
straw.t 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Wilson Co., Jno. R., corn, oats, mill feeds. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U. S. Feed Co.,; receivers and shippers.t 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. - 
Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 


Milwaukee Grain Commission Co., 
commission. 


North American Seed Co., seeds. 


grain 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 


NEW BERN, N. C. 
Meadows, J. A. buyer, hay, grain and feed.*} 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 
Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 

Harrison, Ward. & Co. receivers and 
shippers. 

Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*} 

Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission,* 


+Members National Hay Association. 


Forty-First Year 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain commission.* 

Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and ship- 
pers.*f : 

Parker Commission Co., grain and general 
freight brokers.* 

Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 

Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 


a 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Allen & Co., H. S., grain, feed.* 
Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 


Geidel & Leubin, buyers and shippers, corn 
and oats. 

McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*}_ 

McCaffrey’s, Sons, Daniel, hay and grain 
dealers. 


Stewart Co., Jesse C., corn, oats, rye, mill 
feed.* 


Walton Co., Saml., grain, hay, mill feed.* 


- 


’ 1st q 
Oe ee ee 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, 
tankage.+ \: 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. & 


A. J. Elevator Company, The, consignments 
solicited.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Agricultural Seed Co., seeds. 
Edwards & Co., W. J., grain merchants.* 
Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, ship- 

pers.*+ 
Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. 
sively.*f  - : 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 


Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers 
and exporters.* a 

Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., grain, hay, 
seeds*+ ; 

McClelland-DeArmond Grain Co., grain, hay, 
mill feeds.* 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, ship- 
pers.*} 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*} 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 


Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, 
seeds.*} 


Turner Grain Co., grain commission.* 


exclu- 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
Chambers, V. E., wholesale grain, hay.*+ 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* 


Custenborder & Co., E. T., grain and seeds, 
car load lots... 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 
Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*} a 
Randolph Grain Co., receivers and shippers. — 
Southworth, & Co., grain and seeds.*f g 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*f | 
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THE ‘AMERICAN ELEvaTor AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


The Wolf 
Three Pair High 
Roller Mill 

(six rolls)— 
Special Mill— 
Gear Guards 
Removed 


E, are in direct touch with 
manufacturers of many arti- 

cles not specifically mentioned in 
our advertising pages. If you 
require anything in your business 
and do not know the best source 
of supply, our Service Department 
will give you the desired informa- 


tion, or if you desire, can hasten | 


the matter by sending your in- 
quiry direct to the proper firm. 


_ Let our Service Department know 
your needs; it was organized to 
serve you. 


Service Department 


AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE 


- 431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVERTING THE BIG 


CORN CROP INTO 
BEEF and PORK 


Feeding experience shows that ground feeds 
make more economical gains when fed to hogs 
and steers. It has always been considered good 
practice to raise hogs which sell at one tenth the 
price of a bushel of corn,—70-cent corn means 
7-cent hogs. The careful feeder has an oppor- 
tunity to make money right now. 


Pork and Beef can be produced economically by 


feeding ground grain, and especially valuable to 
the miller is the Wolf Three Pair High Feed 
Mill. Wolf Feed Mills may be used to grind 
coarse or fine, make corn meal, crack corn, crimp 
oats, or make any kind of poultry feed. 


The cut shown herewith illustrates a splendid 
combination for the mill—collar oiling, spring 
grinding adjustments, positive differential. State 
the kinds of feeds you wish to grind and we will 
give you the exact corrugation for the purpose. 


THE WOLF CO. 


Modern Flour Mill Machinery 
CHAMBERSBURG - PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 
MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 
CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Works: ‘ 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Warehouse and Sales Room: 
1400-1402 West 12th Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
= MILL 
FURNISHERS 

Not An 

Experiment 


All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


* GCORNIMBAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CBRBAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, BTC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Forty-First Year 
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December 15, 1922 


A ene FLEXIBLE SPOUT 


(PATENTED) 
ADJUSTABLE FLEXIBLE SPOUT. 


SAVES 


LABOR—TIME— 
TROUBLE 


One man does the work of two. 
Spout is raised or lowered by 
means of a screw gear chain 
hoist enabling operator free to 
direct the flow of grain. 


Fitted with removable liners 
which when worn can be re- 
placed without dismantling 
spout and at a small expense. 


Write for Prices 


WE MAKE 


A Complete Line of 
High Grade Grain 
Handling Equipment. 


When in the market 
write for prices. 


WELTER MANUFACTURING Co. 


CHICAGO 
SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH 
SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


REMOVABLE LINERS: 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
wee husked or unhusked, alone or 
/ mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
_.. Reduce the material to any fine- 
== ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 

Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


El 
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The Day Dust 
Collecting System 


Dust Collectors alone do 
not prevent explosions in 
elevators, but Day Dust 
Collecting Systems do 
when properly installed. 


For catalog write 


THE DAY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Eun Unt AA 


Sinn nm 


_ depends on your equipment! ~~ 


HFFA 


JEN-one 6: more ear af wet 

' grain come in there’s one thing 
-you must do without delay—dry 1, 
This may be an easy, low cost opera- | 
tion, or a difficult, expensive job—it “ 


The Morris Automatic Grain Drier -~ 
receives your grain in any state of 
wetness and dries and cools it to ex- | 
actly the degree you require. And it 
dries your grain evenly throughout. 
None is parched or made brittle. No 
overheating. No baked smell. 
Every kernel receives the same, ab- 
solutely uniform exposure. It’s 
worth a great deal to any grain man 
to know that The Morris does this 
job right, without constant atten- 
tion. 


For conditioning grain. Blowing 
fresh air without heat through the 
grain takes out a small percentage of 
moisture, sweetens dusty grain and 
improves its market condition. The 
Morris Drier uses fresh air in both — 
the drier and the cooler. — 


The Morris Cooler successfully. 
conditions grain coming froma puri- 
fier. The perfect distribution of air 
carries off all fumes. 


Morris Grain Drier 
Our special catalog will give you 
authoritative information on grain 


drying for both small and large ele- Zh 
vators. — fof 


Sree -Scott Mf§ Co. 


ta Mi 
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